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OJf PERSECUTIQS. 



THE HISTORY OF PERSECUTION, 

The considerations I have adduced in the firat part 
of this chapter will be sufficient to show how in- 
jnriooB have heen the effects of the doctrine of escln- 
eiva saltation. We have still, however, one conse- 
quence to examine, before which all others fiuJe into 
ioKigmfioance. I mean, of conrse, religions persecn- 
iioD. This, which is perhaps the most fearful of all 
the evila that men have inflicted upon their fellowM, 
ia the direct practical result of the principles we have 
hitherto considered in their speculativo aspect. Tf 
men beheve with an intense and realising fiath that 
their own view of a disputed question is true beyond 
all possibility of mistake, if they fiirther believe that 
those who adopt other views will be doomed by the 
Almighty to an eternity of misery which, with tbo 
same moral disposition but with a different belief, 
tliey would have escaped, these men will, sooner or 
TOL, u, B 
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later, persecute to the fail extent of their power. 
If you speak to them of the physical and mental 
Buffering which persecution produces, or of the sin- 
cerity and unselfish heroiam of its yictimH, they will 
reply that such arguments rest altogether on the 
inadeqaacy of your realisation of the doctrine they 
beheve. What suffering that man can inflict can be 
comparable to the eternal misery of all who embrace 
the doctrine of the heretic ? What claim can human 
virtues have to our forbearance, if the Almighty 
punishes the mere profession of error as a crime of 
the deepest turpitude ? If you encountered a Innatic 
who, in his frenzy, was inflicting on multitudes around 
him a death of the most prolonged and excruciating 
agony, would you not feel justified in arresting his 
career by every mewis in your power— by taking his 
life if you could not otherwise attain your object ? 
But if you knew tiat tbis man was inflicting not 
temporal but eternal death, if he was not a guiltleas 
though dangerous madman, but one whose conduct 
you believe to involve the most heinous criminality, 
would you not act with still less compunction or 
liesitation ? ' Arguments from expediency, though 
they may induce men under some special circnm- 
stances to refrain from persecuting, will never make 
them adopt the principle of toleration. In the first 
place, those who heheve that the religious service of 
the heretic is an act positively offensive to the Deity 
will always feel disposed to put down that act if it ia 
in their power, even though they cannot change the 

' As St. Thomas Aquinaa statim, ex quo de Iiicresi ran- 

bh;b, ' SI tiilsiirLi p(iiMUii£i! rel vincuntur, poasTint non Bolum 

alii maleJBCtOFea statim per Be- eicommunioari Bed et jastn oc- 

OnlmeB principea junte morti cidi.' {Summa, pars ii, qu. li. 

tiailuiitiir,multDuiagia lueratid orT. ili.) 
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mtal disposition from whicli it springs. In the 
nert place, they will soon perceive tlint tbe inter- 
vention of the civil rulflr can esercise almost as- 
mnch inflnence cpon beKef aa npon profession. For 
although there 18 indeed a certain order and sequence 
in the history of opinions, as in the phases of dvi. 
liaation it reflects, ■which cannot be altogether de- 
stroyed, it is not the less true that man can greatly 
accelerate, retard, or modify its conrse. The opi- 
nions of ninety-nine persons out of every hundred are 
formed mainly by edacation, and a Government can 
decide in whose hands the national edncation is to 
be placed, what subjects it is to comprise, and what 
principles it is to convey. The opinions of the great 
majority of those who emancipate themselves from 
the prejudices of their education are the results in a 
great me-asure of reading and of diacnsaion, and a 
Government can prolubit aU books and can expel all 
teachers that are adverse to the doctrines it holda. 
Indeed, the simple iact of annexing certain penalties 
to the profession of particular oijinions, and rewards 
to the profession of opposite opinions, while it vriU 
nndouhtedly make many hypocrites, will also make 
many converts. For any one who attentively observes 
the process that is pursued in the formation of 
opinions must be aware that, oven when, a train of 
argument has preceded their adoption, they are usually 
much less the result of pare reasoning than of the 
action of inmimerablo distorting inflnencea which aro 
continually deflecting our judgments. Among these 
one of the most powerful is self-interest. When a 
man desires very earnestly to embrace a certain class 
of doctrines, either in order to join a particular pro- 
feesion, or to please his friends, or to acquire peace 
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of micd, or to rise in the world, or to gratify his 
paaaions, or to gain that intelloctual reptitation. which 
is sometimes connected with the profession of certain 
opinions, he will usually attain his desire. Ho may 
be firmly resolved to make any sacrifice rather than 
profess what he doea not helieve, yet still his affections 
will endow their objects with a magnetiBm of which 
he is perhaps entirely unconscious. He will reason not 
to ascertain what la true, bnt to ascertein whether he 
can conacientioasly affirm certain opinions to be true. 
He will insensibly withdraw his attention from the 
objections on one side, and will concentrate it with 
disproportionate energy upon the other. He will 
preface every conclusion by an argument, bnt the 
nature of that argument will be determined by the 
secret bias of his will. li^ then, a Government can 
act upon the wishes of a people, it can exercise a 
considerable iuflnence upon their reason. 

Snch are some of the arguments by which the 
persecutor in the earlier stages of Christian history 
might have defended his acts. And surely the ex- 
perience of later times" has fully corroborated his view 
by showing that, in the great conflicts between argu- 
ment and persecution, the latter haa been continually 
triumphant. Persecntiou extirpated Christianity from 
Japan ; it crushed the fair promise of the AlblgenseB ; 
it rooted out every vestigo of Protestantism from 
Spain. France ia still oatenaibly, and was long in 
truth, the leading champion of Cathohcity, but the 
esaential Catholicity of France was mainly due to the 
maasacre of St. Bartholomew and the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. England is jnatly esteemed 
the chief pillar of Protestantism, yet the Enghah 
people remained long poised indecisively between the 
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two creeds till the sldlful policy and the c 
laws of Elizabeth detenninedits vacillationa. Atthe 
Reformation almost cyoryGoYerament prohibited one 
or other rehgion ; and whereas the memhera of the 
State religion formed at first but a doubtful and 
wavering majority, and sometimes not even a ma- 
jority, a few generations produced anhatantial una- 
nimity ; and since the pobcy of coercion has been 
generally abandoned, and the freest scope been given 
for discussion, the relative position of Protestants and 
Cfltholica has not been perceptibly changed. 

Before such broad and patent facta as these, the 
few exceptions that may be adduced can have no great 
weight, and even those exceptions, when carefully 
examined, will often he found far less real than is 
supposed. Thus, for example, Ihe case of Ireland is 
continually cited. The Irish CathoHes, we are told, 
were subject at first to a system of open plunder, 
and then to a long detailed legal persecution ' which 
was designed to make them abandon their &ith. All 
the paths of honour and wealth were monopolised 
by Protestants, while shackles of every description 
hampered tbe Cathohcs in all the relations of life. 
Yet these only clung the closer to their faith on 
account of the storms that assailed it. That very 
acute observer, Arthur Young, declared at the close 
of the penal laws, that the relative proportion of 
Catholics to Protestants had not been at all reduced 
— if anything rather the reverse- — and that those who 
denied tliis admitted that, at the past rate of conver- 
sioDS, 4,0CM) years would he required to make Ireland 

' For tlieir details see Pai- but the legislalire aHSaults on 
npll, Penal Laiea. In common Irish CatholicJBm. began with 
Milmce, the 'penal l&vs'diite Elizabetb. 
baa Uu treat; of Limerick, 
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Protestant. In the Irisli Parliament it was stated 
that 71 years of tie penal system had only pi-oduccd 
4,055 converts. 

This atatcment may at first sight appear to furnish 
an extremely strong' argument, but it completely 
omits the most important element of Irish ecclesias- 
tieal history. In Ireland the old faith marked the 
division between two races, it was the symbol of the 
national spirit, it was upheld by all the passions of 
a great patriotic Btmggle, and its continuance simply 
attests the vitahty of a. political sentiment. When 
every other northern nation abandoned Catholiciain, 
the Irish still retained it out of antipathy to their 
oppressors, and in every great insurrection the actu- 
ating npirit was mainly political. Of bU the out- 
breaks against the English power, that of 1640 was 
probably the moat passionate and most vindictive. 
In that rebellion one Englishman of distinction was 
exempt from the hostility that attached to his race. 
He was treated vrith the most reapectfnl and even 
affectionate deference, and when he died, ho was 
borne to the grave with all the honours the rebel 
army could afford. That Englishman was Bishop 
Bedell, the connciOor of Sarpi and of Do Dominis, 
and the founder of prosely tism in Ireland.' 

Such was the spirit that was displayed by the Iri^h 
Catbohcs ia tho midst of one of their most fer 



■ Tho very cnrions life of ProtesUntiBoi of Bedell in tho 

Bedoll, by his son-in-law Alex- fact that when the iiisurgpnta 

andiT Clogy, which was written who retained him prison rr (mve 

in 16+1-2, and which formed him permisBion to perfonn the 

the baais of the narrative of Anglicu-n service freelj with his 

Burnet, was printed from the &iends, he arailed himself of 

MSS. in the British Museum in that permission to celebralethe 

1862, We bare an amusing thankHgiriDg for the 6lh of 

instance of the imcomprDmisine NoTembor. 
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ntbreaks ; and surely no one who is acquainted witli 
Hie liistory of Ireland since the Union will imagine 
tliat the repeal of the persecuting code has in any 
degree mitigated their zeal. While their inSuence in. 
the State has been immeasnrably angmented, while 
their number haa increased with a rapidity that was 
only hroten by the frightful famine and emigration 
that more than decimated their ranks, the sectarian 
spirit that actuates them, has become continnaUy nram 
conapicnons. It may indeed be truly said that of all 
civilised coimtries Ireland ia that in which public 
opinion ia governed most habitually by theological 
considerations, and in which the most momentous 
secular interests are most continually subordinated to 
the conflicts of rival clergy. The causes of this de- 
plorable condition I have not now to investigate. It 
is sufficient to Bay that it exists in spite of the abro- 
gation of the persecuting )awa. If there was one 
secular question which the Irish Catholics pursued 
with an intense and genuine ardour, it was the 
struggle for the repeal of the Union. For a long 
series of years they maintained that struggle with a 
combination of enthusiasm, of perseverance, and of 
self-sacrifice, anch as has been seldom evinced in a 
political contest, and they invariably baaed their claim 
on the broad principle that the form of government 
in any country ahonld bo determined by the majority 
of its inhabitants. But no sooner had that principle 
come into collision with the Church, no sooner bad 
its triumph menaced the security of the Vatican, and 
wrested two provinces from the Pope, than all this 
■was changed. The teaching of Davis and of O'Connell 
was at once forgotten. The bond that bad bo long 
connected the Irish Catholics with Hberalism was 
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broken, and the wliole party pressed forward, with an 
alacrity that would be indicrons if it were not pitiable, 
to unite themselves with the moat vetrogreBsive poli- 
ticiaua in Europe, and to discard and trample on the 
principles they had bo long and ao enthnsiastically 
tDaintnined. 

These conBiderations show that the intense enei^ 
of Irish Catholicism cannot be altogether attributed 
t*3 religions persecution. Much the SMno qualification 
may be applied to the case of the EngUah dissenters. 
The Anglican Church, it is sometimes said, persecuted 
with great cruelty those who separated from her ec- 
clesiastical goTemment; yet, nevertheless, the dissen- 
lers became so powerful that they shattered both the 
Church and the Crown, and bronght the king and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the scaffold. But this 
Is a palpable misrepresentation. The extreme ser- 
lility which the English Chnrch manifested to the 
most tyrannical of soverei^s, and the bitter perse- 
cution it directed against all adverse communions, 
had together made Puritanism the representative 
and the symbol of democracy. The rebelhon was 
simply the ontbttrst of political liberniism, intensified, 
indeed, but by no means created, by the esasperation 
of the dissenters. It represented the hatred of poHtical 
tyi-anny much more than the hatred of episcopacy. 
After two or three flaetuations a period arriyed when 
the Chnrch of England was greatly depressed, and 
the Toleration Act was passed, which, though very 
defective in theory, accorded a large measure of prac- 
tical hberty to all classes of dissenters. Those who 
maintain that persecution can only strengthen the 
system against which it is directed, might have ex- 
pected that this act would have produced a dimiuu- 
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tion of diascnt, or, at least, b, relaxation of ita prin- 
ciples. But the result waa precisely opposite. About 
the time when the act was paaaed, the dissenters were 
estimated at rather more than one twenty- third of tha 
population of Engknd ; less than a century after they 
were estimated at one-fourth.' In zeal the Metho- 
flista will boar comparison with the Puritans, and if 
ihe animoaity between Anglicans and diaaenters is 
mitigated, thia has not been because dissent has been 
attracted to the Church, but because the Church has 
teen penetrated by the doctrines of dissent. 

The foregoing arguments appear to me to prove, 
not, indeed, that poraecution is a good thing, or eren 
that it can invariably effect the object for which it is 
employed, but that it has, aa a matter of fact, exeiv 
cised an enormous influence over the belief of man- 
kind, The two main causes of theologieai changes 
seem to be the appearance from time to time of great 
iligious lea.chera, and the saccossion of the phases of 
vilisation. The first cast abroad the seeds of re- 
ligious truth ; the second provide the different atmo- 
Bpherea by which those seeds are in turn developed. 
'But, while this law is producing a continual modifi- 
cation of opinions, which is more or less felt through 
the entire community, it leaves free scope for the 
operation of many minor influences, which cause in 
the same period a considerable diversity of realised 
belief and a still greater diversity of profession. Of 
these influences the intervention of government is 
probahly the most powerful. It is certainly far mora 
powerful than any direct polemical discussion. Mil- 
~ ' devoted Catholics and millions of devoted 

) See a note in Buckle, History qf C%v3,\»at\ira, voL i. p. 3B5. 
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Protestsuits wonld, at the present hoar, repudiate in- 
dignantly tlieir present belief but for tte coercive 
enactments of former rulers ; and there ia scarcely a 
conntiy in which the preyaihng faith is not in some 
degree due to bygone legislation. Bat whether or not 
this be true ia, in reality, immaterial to my argament ; 
for, however strongly the reader may deny the efficacy 
of persecution upon helief, it is certain that until lately 
it was deemed indisputable. It is also certain that, in 
ages when the doctrine of exclusive salvation is fully 
realised, the spii'it of faith will be so exalted that the 
mler will never question for a moment the jnstice of 
Lis belief. Kow, when men are firmly convinced 
that the highest of all possible objects is to promote 
the interests of their faith, and that by the employ- 
ment of force they can most fully attain that object, 
their persecution will be meoaured by their power 
and their zeal.' 

These are the general logical antecedents of per- 
secution, and they are qnite sufficient to account for 
all its atrocities, without impnting any sordid motives 
to the persecutor. There is, however, one other 
consideration that escrcised a very important in- 
fluence in the same direction — I mean the eiample 
of the Jewish legislators. Wlien we now read of 
Buch scenes as the massacres of Canaan, the slaughter 
of the priests of Baal, or the forcible reforms of 
Josiah, they can scarcely be said to present them- 

' This was the opinion ei- ninat- soon think about tha 

jwaaed by Charles James FoL means; and if bj cutting off 

■ Tbe onlj foundation for tole- one generation ho can save 

ration,' lie said, '18 a degree of many future ones frora heli 

B<:eptidsni,and without itthere tire, it is his duty to do it.' 

can 1* none. Fur if aman be- (Rogers, Eecollectiora, p. 49.) 
lieves in the garins of kouIe, be 
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w selves to the mind as having' any very definite appli- 
I cation to the present. Those who do not n 
I them aa the natnral products of an imperfect 
|.lisation, regard them at least as belonging to a 

.ation so entirely exceptional as to be remoTedl 
I altogether from the ordinary conditions of society, i 
I Ent in the early Church, and in the sixteenth century, 
■were looked upon in a very different light. The \ 
reiatiocB of an established religion to the State t 
mainly derived from the Old Testament. The Jewish 
Tvaa deemed a typo of the Christian Church, and the 
policy that was commended in the one was reg 
as at least not blamable in the other. Now the \ 
Levitical code was the first code of religious perse- 
cution that had ever appeared among mankind. 
I pronounced idolatry to be not simply an error, ! 
I crime, and a crime that must be expiated with a 
[ hlood. 

The opinions of the Fathers on the subject were 
divided. Those who wrote when a pagan or heretical 
power was supreme were the champions of toleration. 
Those who wrote when the Church was in the as- 
cendency usually inclined to persecution. TertuHiaa ■ 
• during the pagan ' and Hilaiy of Poitiers during the 

' On the inlluenca of tMa cap. ivii., idolatra educebahir 

command on Christian perse- ad portaa ciTitntis, et lapidibua 

cntion, see Bajle, CoBtrBins-les obraebatur.' (De Caihol. Insfit. 

ifen(™r,pt, ii.eh.iy., andaaniB p. 375,) Tajloc, in noficiag 

striking remarks in Rsnan, Vie this argnmont, finely Bays that 

ifoJi*»ioi, pp. 413-413;to which Christ, by refasing to permit 

I may add as an illuBtratJon his apo^ttles to call donn fire 

tha following paBsnge of Si- liko Eiiua on thct nuebeliever, 

mancaa:^ — ' Htcretici ptrtinHCea clearly indicated Ua Bepamtion 

pnblicB in conapecCa popnli from the intQleranCB of Jnda- 

comburenJi sunt; et id fieri ism. (Liberty of Pro^hfsyingt 

Bolst citn. portns civiUtis: bec. 22.) 
qaemadinodnni oliin, in Dent. ' ApoL cap. ixiv. 
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Allan ' persecntion, were the most conspicuous advo- 
cates of the (latj of absolute and complete toleration, 
and several passages tending, though less strongly, 
in the same direction, emanated from other Fathers 
during seasons of adversitj.' It should, however, ba 
mentioned that Lactantius, in the reign of Constan- 
tine, asserted the iniquity of persecution quite aa 
strongly as any previous writer,' and also that the 
later Fathers, while defending the milder forms of 



> Ad Auicatium. 

' The reader may Bod H, fuU 
BtntcmfinC of the passages from 
the FatheCB farourablo to tole- 
mtidQ in Whitby, On Lauia 
against Heretica (1723, pub- 
lished BDODymonsly) ; Taylor, 
Liberty of Prnphmyvng \ Bajle, 
Cantrains-les de»(rcr, and many 
other hookfl. Tlie other side of 
the question baa been developed, 
among other writers, hyFalmer, 
0» the Church ; Muzzurclii, Si- 
mancaa, Faramo, and all the 
other old writers on the Inqni- 
sition. There is, I think, an 
impartial view of the whole 
. en^ect in Milman, Hicltiry of 
Ckratiaitity. Sao, \no, Blaek- 
etone'e ComaientancB, b. iv. oh. 

■ lust. lib. T. c. xz. Lactan- 
tiiu embraced ChriBtianity dur- 
ing the peraecution of Diotla- 
tiaa, but it appeori almost 
certuin that his Instiluiioiu 

least cttbliabed, at Tri'vea dur- 
ing the reign of ConBtantiae, 
and ha never abaadoned the 
tolerant mrupms he proclaimed. 
This was eapeoialiy creditable 
to him, as he was tutor to the 
Hu of Conatantine, and cooee- 
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ly Bingolarly tempted to 
amii hiraeelf of the arm of 
power. Unfortunatelyithisvery 
eloquent writer, who was cer- 
tainly one of the ablest in the 
early Church, poaseEsed com- 
panitivelj little influenca on 
account uf his passioii for para- 
dos. He maintained that no 
Christian might engage in war- 
fare, or execute a capital sen- 
teace ; he was one of the strong- 
eBtasBcrtocs of the opinion that 
God the Father had a figure (a 
coDtrTOTeTsy raised by Origeu), 
ead ho was accused of denying 
the personality of the Holy 
GhosL ' Lactnntias,' said Je- 
rome, ' qnasi qoidam Buiina 
eloquentiie Tolliaos, utinam 
tao noBtra confirmare potuiseet, 
quam facile aliena destnudt!' 
(Epitt. lib. ii. opiat. 14.) The 
worfes of Lactantius were con- 
d«mu«l W a council presided 
over by Pope Gelasias la the 
6th century. See Aleiandri 
EUt. Ecdesiaitica(,F&nB, 1699), 
torn, iv, pp. 100-103 ; Ampere, 
Hail. lUth-ain de la Franct, 
torn. i. pp. 318-223. Some of 
the pei'uliar notions of Lactan- 
tius appeared nC a later period 
among the Waldonsea. 
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coercion, seldom or novor wiBlied deatli to be the 
laltj of heresy. In thia respect the orthodox seem 
to have been for a f.imo honourably diatingnished 
from the Arians, On one occasion in the reign of 
the Arian emperor Valens, no less than eighty Catholic 
eccleeiastica were imprisoned in a ship at sea and 
treaRherously burnt.' 

Still, from the very moment the Church obtained 
rivil power nnder Constantine, the general principle 
of coercion was admitted and acted on both against 
the Jews, the heretics, and the pagans. The first had 
at this time become especially obnoxioas, on account 
of a strong Jadaiaing movement which had produced 
one OF two heresies and many apostasies, and they 
were also accused of assailing ' with stones snd'other 
manifestations of rage ' those who abandoned their 
Eutb. Constantine provided against these otiIs by a 
law, in which he condemned to the flames any Jew who 
threw stones at a Christian convert, and at the same 
time rendered it penal for any Christian to become a 
Jew.* Against the Arian and Donatist heretics, hia 
Their churches were 
3re forbidden, their 
burnt, and all who 
threatened with death. 



meaanres were n 
' destroyed, their assembhea 
I bishops banished, their writi 

concealed those writings 
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, lib. i 



The DonalJBtfl were alflo flarce ' Cod. Theod. lib. iri. tit. B. 

p«rsei:iilon. and Ne«tanu9 The apoatate 'euatinebit meri- 

sliowed bis Bentunenta cleerly tas dceiibs.' Conatantius aftpr- 

enough whan ha said to the wards made the penalty tonfls- 

Emperor, 'give me tha earth cation of goods. A Jew who 

purged from heretics, and I married a Chtiatiaa ineurred 

will give yoQ heaven.' The the penally of death, Sto, o 



Speniflh Ariani 

originated the inteusB luiuir- 
rance that huB beenperpelnated 
from gfnaration to generation 



have thia dep 
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Soma of the Donatists were actually condemned 
to death, but the sentence was remitted, and any 
blood that was at this time shed seems to have beea 
due to the excessive turbulence of the CircumceUiones, 
a sect of Donatista whose principles and acts appear 
to have boon perfectly incompatible with the tran< 
quilhty of the State.' 

The policy of Constantine towards the pagans is 
involved in considerable obscurity, and I have al- 
ready in a former chapter sketched its principal 
featnroB. Daring the first years of his reign, while 
the ascendency of Christianity was very douhtful, 
and whOe the pagan Licinius was still his colleague 
in the empire, he showed marked tolerance towards 
the adherents of the old superstition a, and when his 
law against private or magical sacrifices had created 
a considerahlo panic among them, ho endeavoured to 
remove the impression by a proclamation in which 
he authorised in the most express terms the worship 
in the temples.' Besides this, he still retained the 
old imperial title of Pontifes Maximns,' and does not 
appear to have altogether discarded the functions it 



' Milman, Bietorj/ qf Chris- 
Uamty, vol. ii. -pp. 372-376. 
See also the renew of these 
measures in Palmer, On the 
Church, Tol. iL p. 250. Tha 
Bat lav that has come down to 
US, ia wbich the penalt; of 
death is anneied to the simple 
pcofession of a heresy, is law 
9 Se Hareticis in the Theodo- 
sian Code. It was made by 
Theodosiiu the Great, and was 
applicable only to some Eecta 
of Maaichteaos. It ia worthy 
of notice tlmt this is also tlie 
first law in which we meet the 



titls of ' Inquisilors of the 
Faith.' OptatUB in the reign 
of ConstaotiDe advocated the 
mKBBacre of the Donatists on 
the ground of the Old Testa- 
ment precedents (see Milman). 
' 'AddilearaspublicasatqnB 
delnbra, et consuctadinis vestno 

prohibemns preteritie nsnrpa- 
tionis ofGcia libera Ince trac- 
tari.'— Corf. Th. lib. ix. tit. 18, 

' The first emperor who re- 
fueed it was OraCian (ZosimoB, 
book iv.). 
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implied. As, however, his position became more 
strong, and especially after the defeat of Licinina in 
324, he gradually changed hia policy. By forbidding 
the prefects and governors to pay any respect to the 
idols, he placed the government of the provinces in. 
Christian hands.' Abont 330, he went etUl further, 
and if we beheve the unanimona testimony of tho 
ecclesiastical historians, he prohibited the temple 
worship. This ecactment has not come down to ns, 
but the prohibition is expressly and nneqnivocally 
asserted by both Eusebius, Sozomen, and Theodoret,* 
and Libanius tells us that the penalty of holding 
converae with the old gods was death.^ Eusebiua 
notices some tertiples that were at this time closed, 
and Bpeaka of similar measures as being very com- 
mon ; but, at the same time, we have decisive evi- 
dence that the pagan worship was connived at in 
many and probably most parts of the empire, that 
temples were dedicated, and the ceremonies per- 
formed withont molestation or concealment.* It is 

' Euiebius, Vita Coaet, lib. 
S. cc. iliv. ilv. 

> See ]B^Be1)iu, Vila Const. 
lib. ii. oe. xliy. ilv., lib. iv. c. 
zziv. ; Theodoret, lib. ri. c. 
sii. ; Suzomen, lib, iii. c. xrii. 
EttubioB [VpeBita thin aasenioa 
over anil oyer aeaiD ; Set Mil- 
IDBiJ, Swtory of Chrialianily, 
ToL ii. pp. 460-46* (ed. 184(1). 

* Spc^ng of his youth, Li- 
baainB aaja : ' Plus apud Beos 



ma, Libanii Ojura (ed. 1627). 
vol. ii. p. 11-) However, in his 
oration Pro Tcmplis, Idbanins 
mys diatiactly lluit Coustiiatiiie 
did DoC diblurb the vrorship of 
the temples. lb is hard to re- 
POncilo these two passages with 
each other, and the last with 
the atatomentd of Easebius ; 
but I suppose the fact is that 
the law was made, but was 
gouorallj suffered to be inope- 
qnam apua aominea in terra rative. 
oonrersabatur, tanietai Ui pro- ' 3t>e a great deal of evidence 
Mberet. qimia audenti vialare of this in Bougnot, Decadence 
tajHtis pffina f^t. Vernmtameii da PolythHsiae. !Bat it is ab- 
\ ttun illis iprns vit»ni ageiia ot snrd to speak of Conslantiiie, 
IniqiiKm legem et impiuni legis- as M. Beugnoc does, as an 
''"^n^m d^idcbul.' {Dt VUa apostle of tolerance. Conni- 
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only by taking into nccount the extreme laxity of 
the administratioa of law at this period of B«iaaa 
history, that we can estimate aright the position of 
the pt^^ana. The government ■was strongly hostile 
to their faith, but was as yet reatrained by their 
nnmbers ; the habitual policy was therefore gradually 
to destroy their political importance, and by laws di- 
rected ostensibly against mapjic to supproaa those por- 
tions of worship which were not indeed the essentials^ 
but formed what may be called the rehgiona luxuriea 
of paganism. Other and more strin^nt laws were 
made, but they were generally in abeyance, or at 
least their execution depended upon pohtical circum- 
stances, or upon the diapoaition of the governors. 
Constantiua made laws distinctly prohibiting every 
form of pagan worahip,' but yet there is no feet 
more certain than that this worship continiied till 
the period of Theodoains.' 

It is not necessary to follow in detaO the persecu- 

TanCB,' AB Bnrta once said, ' is of this very perpleiiiig Bayeet, 

tho relaxation of (punDv, and see Mtlmon, Silt, of Chia- 

Dot the definition of liberty.' tianity, and Qibbon, cb. ixi. 

One of CoDBtitntine'a proclama- * Thus, for example, the pa- 

tionfl of tolerunoe eeeias to hiive gen Zoaimus telle ua expressly 

been posterior to the prohibi- that in the banning of the 

tion of pnblic Bacriflcee. reign of Theodosius his coteli- 

■ CoL Th. x\'i. 10, 2-*, Tha gioainta were still at liberty Co 

tenuB of one of these laws seem worahip in the temples. The 

to imply that ConslantinK had lustoiy is in a great measure a 

made aaimilar enactment: 'Cob- repetitjon of that of the perse- 

eet snpBretitio ; BacrieciDrnm eutioa which the ChrietianH had 

aholratni insania. Nam qui- themselves endured. Oenemlly 

ramgoe amlra legem divi Prin- they had been allowed &eely to 

cipu Parentis nogtri, et banc celebrate their worship, 1 ' 

noBtjre manauetudinia jueaio- '-"— •:«- •-.s *,■-«« ,:4.i 
nem, auBusfuorit Bs<!tificiu cele- 
brate, competsns ia eum rin- 
dirta et prffsens sentenlia 
exeratnr.' for a full diseuasion 
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big laws of the first century of the Church's power, 
sad indeed snch a task would be intolerably tedious 
on account of the activity that was displayed in this 
department of legislation. Tho Theodosiaa code, 
which was compiled under Theodoaiua the younger, 
contains no less than Hixty-six enactments against 
heretics, besides many others f^ainst pagans, Jews, 
apoatatea, and magicians. It is aufficient to say that 
at first the Arian measurea aeem to hare been rather 
more severe than the Catholic ones, bnt that the 
scope of the latter was steadily enlarged, and their 
severity increased, till they reached a point that has 
seldom been surpassed. First the pagans were de- 
prived of offices in the State ; then their secret 
Bacrificea were prohibited ; then every kind of divi- 
nation was forbidden ; then the pnblio sacrifices were 
suppressed ; and fiuaJly the temples were destroyed, 
their images broken, and the entire worship con- 
demned.' The enforcement of these measures in the 
country districts was the last^ the most difficult, and 
the most melancholy scene of the drama. For ia 
those days, when means of communication were very 
few and ignorance very general, it was quite possible 
for a religiona movement to gain a complete ascend- 
ency in the towns while the peasants were scarcely 
aware of its existence. In their calm retreats the 
paroxyama of change were seldom felt. They still 
continued with unfaltering confidence to worship the 
old gods when a new faith had attracted the edu- 
cated to its banner, or when scepticism was wither- 
ing the beliefs of the past. Multitudes had probably 
scarcely realised the esiatenc^ of Christianity when 

' Sea the laws Se Tttnplia. 
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the edict arrived ■whicl. doomed their temples lo 
deafcructdon. Libanina, who, aa the minister of 
Juhan, had exhibited a spirit of tolerance eveu more 
remarkable than that of hia master, pleaded the 
peasants' canse with courage, dignity, and pathos. 
The temple, he said, was to them the Tery eye of 
nature, the symbol and manifestation of a present 
Deity, the solace of all their troubles, the holiest of 
all their joyB. If it were overthrown, their dearest 
associations woald be annihilated. The tie that 
linked them, to the dead would be severed. The 
poetry of life, the consolation of labour, the source 
of faith, would be destroyed.' But these pleas were 
■unavailing. Under Theodosiiis the Great all the 
temples were razed to the ground, and all forma of 
pagan and heretical worship absolutely prohibited." 

Such was the persecuting spirit displayed by the 
Christiana of the fourth and fifth centuries. It la 
both interesting and important to observe how far it 
was the consequence of a theological developemeut, 
and what were the st^es of that developemeut. 
The noble protests against persecution which the 
persecuted prelates had uttered form indeed a striking 
contrast to the measures I have related ; hut, unfor- 
tunately, new circnmstances produce new opinions, 
and when the bias of the will is altered, a change 
will soon bo manifested in the judgment. StiU, in 
justice to the persecutors, it must be admitted that 



' Pro Templie. 

' It is said, hoTerer, that, ui,' 

nDCwitiislaodiDg these laws, tbe bui 

Hovaljans (probatly on aoeoimt an] 

of the eitremaly slight difff- a/ 

nncs that aepamted them froia ttaj.) 
the orthodoi) ware allowed to 
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they were but the logical exponents of principles 
that had hefore existed in the Church. These prin- 
oiplea were the doctrine of exclusive salvation, and 
the conceptions of the gnilt of error and of ecclesias- 
tical authority. It is very remarkable, too, that oven 
before Constantias some theologians had began to 
dednce their rule of conduct towards heretics from 
the penal enactments of the Levitical la,w. To ex- 
communicate the heretic was, they said, to consign 
him to eternal damnation ; and they wore justified 
in inflicting this frightful punishment iipon those 
who rebelled against their authority, because the 
ancient idolater had been punished with death.' 
From such a doctrine there was but a st*p to perse- 
cution. The premises were already formed ; it only 
remained to draw the obvious conclusion. 

There cannot, I think, be much doubt that tha 
minds of the leaders of the Church wore so prepared 
by these modes of thought that the eulogies which 
Euaebiua unceasingly lavishes upon the persecuting 

' 'Heitber let Chose icho re- eince tha epiritoal circumcisioa 

fme to obaj their biahopa and has begun amid the senaalfl of 

priests think withiathemselTes Ood, the proud and coulunui- 

that the; are in the vav of life ciuue are killed when they are 

nnd of BslTfttion, for tie Lord cast oot of the Choroh. For 

God Bays in Deuteronomy, tbej cannot hvo without it , 

"Whoaror will act presump- for the hoBso of God ig one, 

tnonsly, aad vill not hfar the and there can be EoIvatiOD for 

iBBt or the judge, whoever ho no nne aicept in tho Church.' 

ly be in those days, he shall (Cyprian, Efts , Book i ep 11) 

it, aad the people vill hear Thdt eicommumcatiuii la a se- 

■ fear, aJid do no more pre- veter ppnaltj than death and 

Lptuonsly." God commanded that tha Chureh, hanng the 

ie 10 be alftinwhowoiild not powcrof inflictingtliefirat may 

obBy the priests or the judges also inflict the second, vas one 

eat oyer them fora time. Then, of theanjamentaof Bellarmine 

indeed, they were slain with tha in favour of peraecution, and 

Bword whilo the carnal circum- waaansneredbyTaylor.Zsferty 

-■-'— atill remained; but now, of Fropheeging, sea. 14, 
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edicts of Constaatine were a faithfal expression of 
their Bentiments. Bat the writer who was destined 
to consolidate the whole syatem of persecution, to 
furniah the argnments of all ita later defenders, and 
to give to it the sanction of a name that long; silenced 
every pleading of mercy, and became the glory and 
the watchword of every persecutor, was nnqnestion- 
ably Augnatine, on whom more than on any other 
theologian — more perhaps even than on Dominic and 
Innocent — rests the responsibility of this fearful curse. 
A sensualist aud a Manichiean, a philosopher and a 
theologian, a saint of the most tender and exquisite 
piety, and a supporter of atrocious persecution, the 
life of this Father exhibits a strange instance of the 
combination of the most discordant agencies to the 
developement of a single mind, and of the influence 
of that mind over the most conflicting interests. 
Neither the nnbridled passions of his youth, nor the 
extravagances of the heresy he so long maintained, 
could cloud the splendour of his majestic intellect, 
which was even then sweeping over the whole field 
of knowledge, and acquiring in the most unpropitioua 
spheres now elements of strength. In the arms of 
the frail beauties of Carthage, he learned to touch 
the chords of passion with consummate skill ; and 
the subtleties of Persian metaptysics, the awfol pro- 
blems of the origin of evil and of the essence of the 
Boul which he vainly sought to fathom, gave him a 
sense of the darkness around us that coloured every 
portion of his teaching. The weight and compass of 
his genias, his knowledge both of men and of books, 
a certain aroma of sanctity that imparted an inex- 
pressible charm to all hia later writings, and a certain 
impetuosity of character that overbore every obstacle, 
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lay have had a larger share in the construc- 
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spirit. He made it hia 
theology with inflexible j 

principles to their fuU consequences, and to i 
ordinate its various parts into one authoritative and 
symmetrical whole. Impatient of doubt, he shrank 
from no conclusion, however unpalatable ; he seemed 
to exult in tramphng human instincts in the dust, 
and in accustoming men to accept submissively the 
most revolting tenets. He was tlie tuost sfcaiiuch 
and enthusiastic defender of aU those' doctrines that 
grow ont of the habits of mind that lead to peraecn- 
tioD. No one else had developed so fully the material 
character of the torments of heO, no one else had 
plnnged so deeply into the speculations of predeati- 
narianism, very few had dweit so emphatically on the 
damnation of the auhaptiaed. For a time he shrank 
from, and even condemned, persecution ; but he soon 
perceived in it the necessary consequence of his prin- 
ciples. He recanted his condemnation ; he flung his 
"whole genius into the cause ; he recurred to it again 
and again, and he became the framer and the repre- 
seotative of the theology of intolerance.' 

Strange indeed has been the destiny of this man ! 
The most illustrious of his contemporaries, in a few 
centuries, lost their ascendency. Their names, in- 
deed, still continued in honour, their works were read 
by monkish scholars, but changing modes of thought 

' See hia Retract, lib. ii. c Contra Epist. PaTmeninvi, c 

T. ; Epist. inn. (in some edi- vii. Tbere me man; oXh'T pa9- 

tidiiH xlviii.) cxxvii. clxi^cv. ; aagps on the subject flcattarfld 

Oantra Gaadentimii, c. xxt. ; through his writings. 
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and feeling booe isolated them from tlie sympatliiea 
of mankind, Alone by the power of his genius, 
Augustine traversed the lapse of ages with imikdiiig 
influence ; but he surviTed to be the watchword of 
the most opposing doctrines, the promoter alike of 
the boat aud worst sentimenta of our nature. From 
his teacliing concerning imputed righteousness, pre- 
destinarianiam, and good works, the Protestants <lrew 
their most powerful weapons. In the intolerant 
rigidity of hifl doctrines, in his exaltation, of autho- 
rity, and in the imperious character of his gemus, 
Catholicism recognised her most faithful type. Both 
sects found in his writings the purest expressions of 
their religious sentiments, and both sheltered their 
intolerance beneath his name. 

Tiie arguments by which Augustine supported per- 
secution were, for the most part, those which I Lave 
already stated. Some of tiem were drawn irom the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation, and others from the 
precedent* of the Old Testament. It was merciful, 
he contended, to punish heretics, even by death, if 
this could save them or others from the eternal suffer- 
ing that awaited the unconverted. Heresy was de- 
scribed in Scripture as a kind of adultery ; it was the 
worst species of murder, being the murder of souls ; 
it was also a form of blasphemy, and on all these 
grounds might justly be punished. K the New Tes- 
tament contained no examples of the apostles em- 
ploying force, this was simply because ia their time 
no prince had embraced Christianity. But had not 
Elijah slaughtered with his own hand the prophets of 
Baal p Did not Hezekiah, and Josiah, and the king 
of Nineveh, and Nebachadnezzar ailer his conversion, 
destroy by force idolatry within their dominions ; and 
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rere tLey not eipressly commendeii for their piety ? 
Si. Augustine also seems to liave orig-iiiated the ap- 
phcation of the woi^a, ' Compel them to enter in,' to 
religioas persecution.' 

It is, however, worthy of remark, that although 
Augustine defended the measures that had been taken 
against the DonatistB, and although he maintained 
that heresy was the worst of Crimea, and that it 
ehoitid be punished according to ita enormity, he still, 
with an amiable in consistency, eierted himself much 
to prevent the penalty fem being capital. He ex- 
horted, ho even commanded aa a bishop, those in 
authority to restrict it to banishment ; ho threatened, 
that if they refused to do so, the bishops would cease 
to inform against heretics ; and he laboured not un- 
Hucceasfully to save the Uves of some who were con- 
demned.* In this respect the manner in which her&- 
tica and pagans were treated presents a remarkable 
contrast. lu a passage which occurs in one of his 
letters to the Donatiata, St. Augustine informs us of 
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' See espBoiaUy EpUt c. 
clviii. clii. dx. On the otber 
hand, Augustins hasea the tight 
of panishmg heresy on the enor- 
niitj of the crime, which be 
eoiwideced greater than any 
other. (OontTU Gaadnbtium, 
lib. i. e. lii.) He aaBimiJatas 
hsresy to hlsaphem^, and Eays 
that blaBphemj is justly pua- 
isiifi. by dentb. {Epist. ev., 
otherwise clivi.) He flddiicea 
SB applicable precodents all the 
wont Old TesUment porEecu- 
tionB, and he defpudfl the ood- 
demnation of some SonatiEts 
to death by ConElantine, on Che 
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to have been that heretics might 
Justly be punished by death, 
but that the orthodox sboold 
not exact etjict justice. How- 
ever, he vacillated a good deal, 
and both moderate and extreme 
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two atrikiiig fants. The first is, that, in his time, t 
sentence of death was incurred by any one who eels*' 1 
brated the rites of the religion which had a few cen- 
turies before been universal in the empire. The 
second IB, that this sentence was unanimouEly ap< 
plauded in the Christian Church.' 

The reluctance of the clergy to sanction the death 
of heretics for a long time coexisted with the inOBt 
earnest desire to suppress their worship by force, and 
to banish their teachers from the empire. The first 
execntion of heretics in which ecclesiastics took any 
part seems to have been in a.d. 385, when some 
Priscillianists were pnt to death at the instigation of 
two obscure bishops named Uraatius and Ithacns. 
St. Ambrose, though one of the most active in pro- 
curing the suppression of the Jewish and pagan wor- 
ship, protested strongly against this act; and St. Mar- 
tin of Tours denounced it with almost passionate 
vehemence as an atrocious crime, and refused to hold 
any communion with the offending' bishops.* The 
indignation that was excited on this occasion resulted, 
perhaps, hardly so ranch from the fact that heretics 
had been put to death, as from the part the bishops 
had taken in the transaction ; for from an early period 
there was an opinion diffused through the Chnrch, 
of which Tertullian and LactantiuB were the principal 

' ' OuiB enim nosttum, quia la France, torn, i, pp. 310, 320 ; 

TeBtram non lundat leges ab Milmm, toI. iii. p. 80; Tsjlor, 

imperatoribns datnH contra sa- Liherly of Frepl^sgitig, sec. H. 

criflciB pagaDDTumF Et csFte St. MailiD, lowerei, vas one of 

longs ibi pcBUB, Beverior oonsti- the inogt activa in destroying; 

tntBi est; iUins quippe impie- the pagan t^mplcE, and need Id 

tatis capitnls supplicinm fat.' that emplojmeot to range over 

{Episl. iciii., in some editions lia diocese at the head of a 

leviii,) See Gibbon, oh. nviii. perfect irmj of monks. (See 

* Ainp^, Hilt. HUirairt de Gibbon.) 
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ts, that a Chpiatian ahonld imder no circum- 
alay lis feliow-men, either by bringing a 
jOlpital charge, or hy acting as a judge, a soldier, or 
executioner When the triumph of Chriatianity 
been attained, it was of course uecessaiy that thia 
iMile — which, indeed, had never been generaJly adopted 
its foil stringency — should be relaxed AS regards 
but it stiU continned in the case of priesta. 
ecclesiaatica who delivered up a culprit to the civil 
'er, without snpphcating the judges that he should 
aot be punished by death or mutOation, were re- 
garded as guilty of a gross irregularity, and were in 
oonaequence liable to eccleaiaatical censurea. At first 
thia rule was the expression of a pure philanthropy, 
and was intended to save the life of the accused, but 
it at last degenerated into an act of the most odiouB 
hypocrisy. Boniface VIII. decided that a bishop 
might safely dehver up a culprit, though he was 
certain hia intercession would not be attended to ; and 
the same form of suppHcation continned to be em- 
ployed by the Inquisitors, though they had themaelves 
condemned the heretic to death, and though Inno- 
cent VIII. had excommunicated any magistrate who 
either altered their aentence, or delayed more than 
edays in carrying it into execution.' 
During the latter half of the fourth century, there 

'ThBfuBtoryoftliisIiasbeen French in 17B8. It is one of 
itten in u r^ry sUiking book tho most remarkable books in 
cailed La Ji/liriDUie eaclitia- favour of tolccancepTOduced by 
ttique el ciiiile, b; Ttiadeus de any priest in the ISth centnr;. 
TrautemaQdocff. The author See, ion, on the form of inter- 
was a. canon of Olmutz, and cession employed by the inqui- 
afteirardB BiKhop of Konigs- Bitnrs, Limhorch, HMoria In- 
gTHU \a Bohemia. The work ^Uititmia (Amsterdam, 1632), 
appeared in Latin, at Pavia, ia pp. 335-367, 372.) 
1783, imdwaH translated into 



■were two cansoB wliich contributed especially to the 
increased, severitj' of the persecution. The first was 
the great developement of the corporate action of tha 
clergy, as evinced by tlie multitude of councils. A 
large proportion of these, and among others those of 
Ephesus and Constantinople, which "were esteemed 
cecumenical, called upon the civil power to banish or 
otherwise punish the heretics,' and their decrees had 
a considerable inflnence upon the govenmiBDt. The 
second cause was the establishment and rapid growth 
of the monastic system, which called into existence 
a body of men who, in seLf-denial, in singleness of 
purpose, in heroic courage, and, at the same time, 
in merciless fanaticism, have eeldom been surpaseed. 
Abandoning eyery tie of home and triendship, dis- 
carding all the luximes and most of what are deemed 
■ijie necessaries of life, scourging and macerating their 
bodies, living in filth and loneliness and desolation, 
wandering half-starved and half-naked throngh the 
deserts with the wild beasts for their only com- 
panions, the early monks almost eztinguisbed every 
natural sentiment, and emancipated themselves as fer 
as is possible from the conditions of humanity.^ Am- 
bition, and wealth, and ease, and all the motives that 
tell most powerfully upon m^jikdnd, were to them 
unmeaning words. No reward could bribe them, no 
danger could appal them, no affection cotdd move 
them. They had learned to embrace misery with 
a passionate love. They enjoyed a ghastly pleasure 
in multiplying forma of loathsome penance, and in 
trampling upon every natural desire. Their imagina- 

■ On tlio JDfluonea of the relli, Sur ringuimtion. 
Councilfl, Bee Palmer On the ' Vide St, Jerome, passim. 
Church, ToL ii. p. 333 ] Muza- 
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tiona, distempered by self-inflicted gufferings, peopled 
the solitude with congenial Bpirits, and transported 
ibem at ■will beyond the horizon of the grave. To 
promote the interests of tLeir Chnrch was the only 
passion that remained, and to gratify it there was no 
finfiering that they were not ready to endore or to 
inflict. The pagan historians have given ns a graphic 
description of the zeal they manifested in destroying 
the temples. Sometimes a bishop led the enterprise 
from which the civil authorities recoiled, and one pre- 
late, named Marcellns, perished in a conflict with the 
peasants who were defending with despairing courage 
the altars of their gods. A few years of euoh zeal 
safficed, and paganism as a distinct system perished 
in the empire. 

After the suppression of paganism in the Roman 
Empire, a period of many centuries occurred during 
■which rehgions persecution ■was very rare. The prin- 
ciple ■was indeed fully admitted, and whenever the 
occasion called for it, it ■was apphod ; but heresies 
scarcely ever appeared, and the few that arose were 
exceedingly insignificant. A few heretics whose doc- 
trines were merged in the charge of magic, two or 
three who were burnt hy Alexius Comnenus, some 
more who were burnt in France in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, and some Cathari and sectaries 
with kindred views who were burnt at Cologne ' or 

' Natalia Aleianler, HittoHa traditur ; " Si Eutjohes pi«ter 

Ecaleeiastica, torn. rii. p. 337. dogmata wclcsiie sapit non so- 

Tha following are all the cases lum pcpna dignns eat Bed et 

Simaticas cotJd collect : ' Anti- igno." Analolium quoqae hsere- 

quiBsiniB Est pceaa ignia adror' ticam igui TiTum combusseruQt, 

BOB iiDpioR et liEereticos, ut ei nt Nlcephorus prodidit, Eb. 

actis CtialMdocaneia concilii lyiii. Eccl. Hist. c.4. Gregorins 

Batia coitstQ.ro potest. Illiceairn quoque, lili- i- Dialogorum, re- 

efieecpas AloiaudiiuaE dixiass fort Baeilium magum EomiB 
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in Italy, Beem to have been all or nearly all wlio 
perished for heresy during several centaries before 
the Albigenses. CatholiciHm was then perfectly in 
accordance with the intellectaal wanta of Enrope. 
It ■was not a tyranny, for the intellectual latitude it 
permitted was fully commensurate with the wants of 
the people. It was not a sect or an isolated influence 
acting in the midst of Europe and forming one weight 
in the balance of power, but rather an all-porvasive 
energy animating and Tivifying the whole social 
ayRtcm. A certain unity of type was then manifested, 
which has never been restored. The corporations, 
the guilds, the feudal system, the monarchy, the 
BOciaJ habita of the people, their laws, their studies, 
their very amusements, all grew out of ecclesiastical 
teaching, embodied ecclesiastical modes of thought, 
exhibited the same general tendencies, and presented 
countless points of contact or of analogy. All of 
theia were strictly congruous. The Church was the 
very heart of Christendom, and the spirit that radi- 
ated from her penetrated into all the relations of life, 
and coloured the institutions it did not create. In 
snch a condition of society, heresies were almost im- 
possible. For while the particular form that a heresy 
aaanmes may be dependent npon circumstances that 
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bus Frantorum, retnlit. Item 
conBtitutionibusaiculua cavetur 
lit viri hieretici in coiiepectn 
Templnrii roncrematt fueruat. papuliramburaDtnc.flaiDTDacam 
. . . Et Bnsiliiu hseivticaB cxiniiaisBiJDdicio. Quodlegibns 
oominuni anffragio cnmbnatna qnoquB Hispanis oonatituCmn 
fuit, eicoti Zonnms retulit in et consuetudme jam pridcm re- 
impprio Aleiii Comneni ; alibi ceptumeBt' [Be Calhslieis bt- 
qaoque bffretici jam olim vivi atUationibaa [EomsE, 1376], pp. 
cremati sunt, quc^madmodum 363, 361), 
PauluB .^milioB, lib. Ti.iIeliD- 
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> peculiar io the tereaiarnli, the existence and 
anccBsa of heretical teaching alwaja proves that the 
tone of thought or meastiro of probahilitj prevailing 
at the time has begun to diverge from the tone of 
thought or measure of probabihty of orthodoxy. As 
long as a, church is eo powerful as to form the intel- 
lectual condition of the age, to supply the standing- 
point from which every question is viewed, its 
authority will never be disputed. It will reflect so 
perfectly the general conceptions of the people, that 
no difficulties of detail will seriously disturb it. This 
ascendency was gained by mediiBval Catholicity more 
completely than by any other system before or since, 
and the stage of civilisation that resulted from it 
was one of the most important in the evolutions of 
society. By consolidating the heterogeneous and 
anarchical elements that succeeded the downfall of the 
Boman Empire; by infusing into Christendom the 
conception of a bond of unity that is superior to the 
divisions of nationhood, and of a moral tie that is 
suporior to force ; by softening slavery into serfdom, 
and preparing the way for the ultimate emancipation 
of labour, CathoKcism laid the very foundations of 
modern civilisation. Herself the moat admirable of 
all organisations, there was formed beneath her in- 
fluence a vast network of organisations, pohttcal, mu- 
nieipal, and social, whioh supplied a large proportion 
of the materials of almost every modem structure. 

Bat though in many respeiJts admirable and useful, 
this stage was manifestly transitory. It could only 
exist by the suppression of all critical spirit, by a 
complete paralysis of the speculative faculties. It 
was associated with conceptions of the government of 
the universe, the history of the past, and the prospects 



of the fatnre, tliat were fundamentally false, and mnst 
neceasarily have beea disBolved by advancing know- 
ledge. Afl Boon as the revival of learning commenced, 
as Boon as the first pnlsationa of intellectual life were 
felfc, the movement of decompoBition began. From 
that moment Catholicism, aiming at an impossible 
immobility, became the principle of retrogression. 
From that nioment she employed all the i 
that her position and her great 
her, to arrest the expansion of 1 
impede the circulation of knowle 
the lamp of liberty in blood. It 
the twelfth century that this change 
and in the beginning of the next 
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md to quench 
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a manifested, 
intury the system 
8, Innocent III, 
established the Inquisition. In 1209, De Montfort 
began the massacre of the AlhigenseB. In 1215, the 
Fourth Council of the Lateran enjoined all rulers, ' as 
they desired to be esteemed faithful, to swear a public 
oath that they would labour earnestly, and to the full 
extent of their power, to exterminate from their 
dominions all those who were branded as heretics by 
the Church.' ' 

It is in itself evident, and it is abundantly proved 
by history, that the virulence theologians will display 
' The fourth Council of ths the eivil power to exterminate 
litemn is esteemed ceeumenical heretics (Bohrbacher, SUt de 
in the Church of Eome, and OS- V&gliit catkBiique, turn. ivii. 
ewieed verygreatiDHuencehjith. p. 220). The bull of Innocent 
oa thiB account and hecansa it 111. threatened an<r prince vha 
■was the oonncil which first de- refaeed to eitirpute heretics 
fined the doctrine of traneub- from his realm with eicuiiinm- 
Btantiation. Itsdecree on Per- nication, andwiththe forfeiture 
seoutJon, however, had been of hia dominionB. See the tert 
anticipated bj the Council of in Eymericua, Directorhim In- 
Avignon, in 1209, which en- 5iii«iun(ni(Romffi, 1678),p. 60. 
joined bU biflhops to imJI upon 
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' towards those who differ fi-om them, will depend 
chiefly on the degree in which the dogmatic eide of 
their ajsteni ia developed. ' See how these Christiana 
loTe one another,' waa the juat and abTiking ex- 
clamation of the heathen in the first century. ' Thero 
, are no wild beasta bo ferocions as ChriatianB who 
differ concerning their faith,' waa the equally striking 
and prohably equally juat esclamation of tlie heathen 
in the fonrth century. And the reason of this dif- 
ference ia manifest. In the first century there waa, 
properly spealcing, scarcely any theology, no system 
of elaborate dogmas authoritatively imposed upon 
the conacience. Neither the character of the union 
of two natures in Christ, nor the doctrine ,of the 
atonement, nor the extent of the authority of the 
Chnrch, had been determined with precision, and 
the whole stresa of religious Bentiment waa directed 
towards the worsliip of a moral ideal, and the cul- 
tivation of moral qualities. But in the fourth centary 
men were mainly occupied with innumerable anbtle 
and minute questions of theology, to which, they 
attribntod a transcendent importance, and which in 
a great measure direrted their niinda from moral 
considerations. However strongly the Homoousians 
and Homoionsians were opposed to each other on 
other points, they were at least perfectly agreed that 
the adherents of the wrong Towel could not possibly 
get to heaven, and that the highest conceivable 
■rirtaes were futile when associated with error. In 
the twelfth century, when persecution recommenced, 
the dogmatic or ecclesiastical element had been still 
I ftirther aggrandised by the immense developcment of 
I ecclesiastical ceremonies, and the violence with which 
i waa defended waa proportionally uiiBcrapuloua, 
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The relaetance to nbetl blood which, had BO honour- 
abiy distinguished tbe Fathers completely passed 
away, or, if we find any trace of it, it is only in 
the quibble by which the Chnrch referred the exe- 
cution of her mandates to the civil magistrate, who, 
as we have seen, was not permitted to delay that 
execution for more than six days, under pain of ei- 
commanication. Almost all Earope, for many cen- 
turies, was inundated with biood, which was shed at 
tbe direct instigation or with the fuU approval of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and under the pressure of 
a public opinion that was directed by the Catholic 
clei^, and was the esact measure of their influence. 
That the Chnrch of Rome Las shed more innocent 
hlood than any other institution that has ever existed 
among mankind, will be questioned by no Protestant 
who has a competent knowledge of history. The 
memorials, indeed, of many of her persecutions are 
now so scanty, that it is impossible to form a com- 
plete conception of the multitude of her victims, 
and it is quite certain that no powers of imagination 
can adequately realise their Hufferings. Llorente, 
■wbo had free access to the archives of tbe Spanish. 
Inquisition, assures us that by that tribunal alone 
more than 31,000 persons were burnt, and more than 
290,000 condemned to punishments less severe than 
death.' The number of those who vrere put to death 

' Llorente, Hist, de Flnqvisi- one time secrptarj in the Inqui- 

(ion, torn. it. pp. 271, 272. Bition, and having during ihe 

Thia does not include those occupation by the French had 

who perished bj the branches accpas to all the secret papers 

of the Spaniiji Inquieitina of the tribnnal, will alvnja be 

in Meiico, Lima, Captha- the highest authority. One 

gsna, the IcdicB, Sicily, 8ar- would fain hope, however (aud 

dinia, Oran, and Malta, Llo- it Isvpry probable), that these 

rente bariiig been hinutglf at figures are oreistated, and 
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c (ieir religion in the Netberlanda alone, in tLe 
1 of Charles T,, has been eatimateil by r, very 
igh anthority at 50,000,' and at least half as many 
i nnder his son.^ And. when to these me- 
' morable instances we add the innumerable less con- 
Bpicnons executions that took place, from the victims 
of Charlemagne to the freethinkera of the seventeenth 
century, when we recollect that after the misBion of 
Dominic the area of the perBocution compriRed nearly 
tie whole of Christendom, and that its triumph was 
in many districts so complete as to destroy every 
memcFrial of the contest, the most callous nature 
mnst recoil with horror from the spectacle. For 
these atrocitieB were not perpetrated in the brief 
paroxysms of a reign of terror, or by the hands of 
obscure sectaries, but were inflicted by a triumphant 
Chnrob, with every circumstance of solemnity and 
deliberation. Nor did tlie victims perish by a rapid 
and painless death, but fay one which was cai-etiilly 

Pre«cott has detected twn or ' aarpi, Nist. of Comieil. of 
tJiree inatancBB of exaggeration Trent. Qrotius eays 100,000. 
in the ealculationa on which " 'UponthelBthofFebmarf, 
theyarebBBed. {Ferdinaitd and ISQS, a sentence of the Huly 
laainlla, vol m. pp. 492, 493.) Office coademned alt lieiaha- 
It appears from Mariana (De biianU of the Netterlande to 
B^mi HispimiiB, xxir. 17) that death as heretics. From this 
S,000 pffBona were burnt by tha universal doom onljr a few per- 
Spuiidl Inqniaition under Tor- sous especially named were ei- 
qnemada alone- An old his- cepted. A pmclamatiDa of the 
totian, named Bernaldea, says king, dated ten days later, con- 
that 700 ■WHTB burnt at Setilio firmed thia decree of the Inqui- 
batireen I482-U89 ; and an sition and ordered it to be car- 
inaeiiplioD placed orer tha door ried iula instant execution. . . . 
of the In^niaition of Seville in Three millions of people, men, 
15£4,decJsieB that nearly 1,000 women, and children, were sen- 
penons Lad been burnt since traced to the Ecafibld ia three 
the mulsion of the Jewa in lines.' (Motley's Eise of the 
UBS. fLlorente,tom.i.pp. 273 Jufci flcpuAfe, vol.11, p. 165.) 
-27fi.) 

TOL. II. D 
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delected, as oanong the most poignfint that man can 
Buffer. They were usually burnt alive. They were 
burnt alive not unfrequently by a slaw fire,' They 
were hnrnt alive after their constancy had been tried 
by the moat excruciating agonies that minds fertile in 
torture could devise.^ This was the physical torment 



' One of th« advaotages of 
tliiE being that tlifl Tictim had 
more time for repentance. The 
following (tdifjing unecdote ia 
from Ejmerioiis: 'In Calha- 
lonia, in oivilatB Barchinon, 
fuerunt trea h^eretici, ut imps- 
nitODtes aed non relspsi, traditi 
hraohio siEeulaii; et cum unui 
eomm qui erat sacerdoa fuiaset 
igni eiposiCns, et ex una latere 
jam a,liqu&liter oduatus, dama- 
vil quod edureretur, quia Tole- 
hat aljjorare, et pcEnitebat. Et 
aic tactiun est : Terum si bene 
tfI male, neaoio.' {Directoriuia 
lagaisilorutu, T^, 3S5.) Caatellio 
UDtii:es in his time the bitter 
eomplaintB of aoma zealoufl 
theologians ' si quam videant 
atrangulari, ao non viTom lent4 
flamml toireri.' (Cluten, De 
Hienliois pereegu/tidis [1610]; 
Preface of Martin Bellina.) See 
for a verj horrible instance 
(prodncdd, however, by aggra- 
vated eircumstancee), Sessa, 
JteJitA™ (Turin, 1717), p- 98. 
I may mention here that Ev- 

Arragon about 1368, His Di- 
reclorium waa printed at Bar- 
celona as early as 1S03; it 
pasaed through a great many 
' ■ilhoC 






odjtione, and vith the Coiamct' Christi 



ofEjmBricuaanmsuphiaclaims 
upon posterity in one happy 
ee^tence : ' Hiec magna est et 
poatrema viri laus, enm acii 
odio hsereticoB omoes habuiaae.' 
Indapendontly of its value aa 
throwing light upon the Inqui- 
oifi™ in !f„ =,-!.. r BtagBB, this 
1b aa giving 
a HJn^ularly clear view of tha 
heresiea of the time. I have 
not met anywhere else with so 
aatisfact^fy a review of the 
opinions of Averroes. In addi- 
tion to the brief sketch prefixed 
to the Direclorivm, ihere is a 
full history of the life of Ey- 
mericus (which was rather re- 
markable) in TouroQ, Hist dei 
Eontmes iilustres lie Fordre dt 
Saial. Dominique, 

' The tortures of the Inqui- 
sition I hare noticed in the laat 
chapter ; bat I may add that 
this mode of examination was 
expressty enjoined by Pope In- 
nocent iV. in a bull beginning 
■ Teneatur pneterea poteatas 
aeu rector omnes hsretioos qnos 
capCos habuerit cogece citra 
membri diminutionem et mortis 
pecicol um tanqnam vere latronel 
et homieidan animarum, et turns 
Sacramentomm Dei et fldri 



of Fi 



ignaw 



long 



Uie 



fateri et aecuaare alios 
hffireticoB.' Clement IV. iaanod 
a bull nearly in the same terms 
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icted on those who dared to e. 
I tlie puraiiit of ti'uth ; bat what laugi 
describe, Emd what imaginatio: 
mental eaffering that accompanied it ? For in those 
days the ftwnily was divided against itself. The raj 
of conviction often fell upon a single member, leaving 
all others antonched. The victims who died for 
heresy were not, like those wiio died for witchcraft, 
solitary and doting women, but were nsnally men in 
the audst of active life, and often in the first flush of 
yoiitbful entlmaiasm, and those who loved them beat 
were firmly convinced that their agonies upon earth 
were but the prelude of eternal agoniea hereafter,' 
Thia was especially tlie case with weak women, who 
feel most aj^ntely tlie sufferings of others, and aronnd 
whose minds the clergy had moat Buccessfully wound 

InquiEition was, like the good 
Samnrilan, pouring into its 
woupded oountrj the wine of a 
vholeeome aeverity mingled 
with the oil of mprcy. He vaa 
Blsoofopinionlhat it resembled 
theJflw 



tors tliat e 

confessed bis goilt might be 
tortHjed to discover hie aceom- 
pUces (Cuxeua, De IiiqaiiUioiie 
[Ltigdimi, 1649], pp. 69-73). 
The mlfl was thaC the turturts 
were sot to be rtpeated, but it 
was decided that they migbcbe 
coiitmmd through three days: 
' Si guieBtionatus deeenter no- 
Inetit futeri Tentatem . . . po- 
tent ad tenorem, vel etiam ad 
BCcunda dies vel 
tsignari ad i^ondnuan- 



s Bupervenientibua in- 






prohibeEtur.' (Eymericue, p. 
311.) Paramo, a Sicilian lu- 
quiaiUa, asaucea \i£ that the 



the rod of Aarcn and the manna 
(of mercy) lay side by side. (Oe 
Oriffin. Inq. p. 153.) 

■ The follomng ie part of the 
eeatence proaounced upon the 
relapsed heredc : ■ Tu in repro- 
bum sen sum datus, malign n 
spiritu duetos paritec et seduc- 
tuB, prseeliglsti torqueri diris 
et perpetuis ciucintinas ia ia- 
femum, et hie tempuralibas ig- 
nibuB corparalitei consttmari, 
quam adharendo cousilio aanjari 
ab erroribuB damnahiKbas ac 
peetiferia resilire.' (GymericuB, 
p. 337.) 
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their tnila. It is homlile, it is appalling to reflect 

■what the mother, tiie wife, the sister, tie daughter of 

the heretic moHt hare safiered from this teaching. 

She saw the body of him who was dearer to her than 

life, dislocated and writhing and quivering with pain ; 

she watched the slow fire creeping from limb to 

limb till it had swathed him in a sheet of agony, and 

'hen at last the scream of anguish had died away, 

id the tortnred body was at rest, she was told that 

Jl this was acceptable to the God she served, and 

t a faint image of the Enfferings He would 

nflict through eternity upon the dead. Nothing' was 

ting ta give emphasis to the doctrine. It rang 

1 every pulpit. It was painted over every altar. 

he Spanish heretic was led to the flames in a dreaa 

I with representations of devils and of frightful 

irtures to remind the spectators to the very last of 

,the doom that awaited him. 

AU this is very horrible, but it is only a small part 
of the misery which the persecuting spirit of Rome 
has produced. For, judging by the ordinary measure 
of human courage, for every man who dared t-o avow 
his principles at the stake, there must hare been 
niany who believed that by such an avowal alone they 
could save their souls, but who wore nevertLelesa 
scared either by the prospect of their own Bufferings, 
or of the destitution of their children,' who passed 

' It WBB the invariable rale blasphemously tenuB the First 

to con68cate the entire property Inqnieitor) deprived both Adam 

of the imppnitent heretic, a mle and his descendants of 6ha Gar- 

whieli Parttmo jaatiiifs on the den of Edpn. The children of 

ground that the crime of the the heretic wero thus left ah- 

heretic is so great that some- soluti^ly desdtnte, and with a 

thing of his impurity falls stigma upon them that in the 

npon all related to him. nod fifteenthandsiiCeentheenturiea 

that the Almighty (whom ha nae mifScient to shut thpm ont 
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their lives in one long series of hypocritical ohserv- 
ances, and studied falsehoods, and at la^t, with minds 
d^raded hy habitual deception, sank hopeless and 
terroratrieken into the grave.' And besides all these 
things, we have to remember that the spirit which 

from all BjmpntJiy, from all old wdeBiaBtlcal lawyer givee n 

i:han^, aud from alt hope, vii-id pictm'e of the fviocity 

The uiooght that thoEe who dJi^pluyal towards the children 

were most dear to him would of hereticB : Ipsi Rlii hiEretico- 

probablj ba abandoned either rum adeo mat efTecti a juis 

to etarration or to the life of incspaces et iohubiles ad auc- 

IheprOBtiCuto vasdoabtleSBODD cedcndnm pstri. quod illi etiara 

of ^e moet acut« pangE of the in uno nmnmo Hucced^re uon 

martyr, aod the hope of pee- posBant : immo semper debent 

fenting such a cutastroplie one m miiimaiGtG|;i?stJiteB<irdeai:eie 

of the meet powprful induce- sicut filii Fmnim criminia Iteiue 

ments to recant. In this rule majestatis humanie, udeo quod 

we have alao an explanation of nihil aliud eiseit rnlinquendom, 

thoBH trials of dead men fur nisi sola vilii qus ox miaericor- 

bereeyvhich the Catholic clergy dia largitDr, et tales easedebtnt 

so freqaently institnted. Pro- in hoc mundo Bt eis Tita lit 

t«ataals BOmetimas nignrd these aupplicium i?t mora Bolatium.' 

■imply as diaplaya of impotent (Farinaciua, De Beliclu et Pt- 

malice. Nothing, howerec, can hw, p. 205: Venico, 1619.) 

be inoH> false. Thpy bad the HowevBr, it was provided that 

very inlelligible object of rob- childrsn who bWrayed their 

bing the children of the dead, parenta pceaerred their inheii- 

'Jnat« enim pnweditnr contra tance. On the laws reaidting 

defijnctoa hffireticoa. Primo, ut from these notioDS, aee Prca- 

memoria (jus damnatur. Se- cott, Ferdinand and Isabella, 

cundo, ut bona illios per dscum tdI. i. p_p. 262, 263. 
ab hieredihna defuncti Ben a ' Beiore operating in any 

qnibufllibet aliis poasesaoribus district, the Inquisitors always 

aufeiontar.' (Paramo, De Orig. made a proclamalioD offering 

ttPregTataSanctilntpiitilionis pardon under certain conditJonN 

[Madrid, 1S98], p. 6SS.) The to those who confenaed and re- 

confiBCation of thegoods ofthe tracted their hert'Biea within 

heretic waa authorised by a thirty or forty days. Mariana 

bull of Innocent III. (on the aaya that when this proclama- 

cronnd that children are in the tion was made, on the first es- 

DivinBJudginontaoftenpunish- tablishment of the Inquisition 

ed for the otteDCes of their fa- in Anduluaia, 17,000 recaota- 

thers), and again by Alexander tiona followed. {Di Rebtts Sit- 

IV. {Eymeriona. pp. 69, 69, 64.) jmnia, Ufa. djt. o. 1 7.) 
tbs fiillciwing passage from an 
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was manifested in acta of detailed jierBccntion had 
often swept over a, far wider sphere, and produced 
sufferinga not perhaps so eicnicia.ting, but far more 
extensive. We have to recollect those frightful 
masaacres, perhaps the most feai'fiil the world has 
ever seen : the massacre of the Alhigenaea which a 
pope had instigated, or the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew for which a pope returned solemn thanks 
to Heaven. We have to recollect those religious 
ware which reproduced themselvea century after 
century with scarcely diminished fury, which turned 
Syria into an Aceldama, which inundated with blood 
the fairest lands of Europe, which blasted the pro- 
sperity and paralysed the intellect of many a noble 
nation, and which planted animosities in Europe that 
two hundred years have been unable altogether to 
destroy. Nor should we forget the hardening effects 
that must have been produced on the minds of the 
speotators who at every royal marriage in Spain were 
regaled by the public execution of heretics, or who 
were summoned to the great square of Toulouse to 
contemplate the struggles of four hundred witches 
in the flames. "When we add together ail these 
various forma of suffering, ajid estimate all their 
aggravationB, when we think that the victims of 
these persecutions were usually men who were not 
only entirely guiltless, but who proved them selves by 
their veiy deaths to be endowed with most transcen- 
dent and heroic virtues, and when we still farther 
consider that all this was but part of one vast con- 
spiracy to check the developement of the human 
mind, and to destroy that spirit of impartial and un- 
reatricted enquiry which all modem researches prove 
to be the very first condition of progress aS of truth ; 
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when we consider all these things, it can surely be no 
eiaggeration to snj that the Charch of Rome baa 
inflicted a greater amonnt of unmerited auffeiing tlian 
any other reh'gion that has ever existed among man- 
kind. To complete the picture, it is only necessary 
to add that these things were done in the name of 
the Teacher who said ; ' By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, that ye love one another.' 

Bnt while the preeminent atrocity of the persecu- 
tions of the Chnrchof Rome ia fully admitted, nothing 
can be more grossly disingennoaa or untrue than to 
represent persecution as her peculiar taint. She perse- 
cnted to the full extent of the power of her clergy, and 
that power was very great. The perBecution of which 
every Protestant Church was gailty waa measured tiy 
tiie same rale, bnt clerical influence in Protestant 
countries was comparatively weak. The Protestant 
persecntions were never so sanguinary aa those of the 
CatholicB, hut the principle was afiirmed quite as 
strongly, was acted on quite aa constantly, and waa 
defended quite aa portinacionsly by the clergy. In 
Germany, at the time of the protestation of Spires, 
when the name of Protestant was assumed, the La- 
theran princes absolutely prohibited the celebration 
of mass within their dominions. In England a 
similar moasore was passed as early as Edward VI.' 
On Uieaoeesaion of Elizabeth, and before the Catholica 
had given any signs of discontent, a law was made 
prohibiting any religious service other than the 
Prayer Book; the penalty for the third oiTence being 
imprisonment for life ; while another law imposed a 
fijie OQ anyone who abstained firom the Anglican 

> JTall um, Const. SUi, 
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BOTvice. The Presbyterians throngli a long gncces- 
aion of reigns were impiTsoned, branded, mutilated, 
scourged, and exposed in the pillory. Many Cathoiica 
under false pretences were tortared and hnng, Ana- 

baptistfi and Arians were bnmt alive.' In Ireland, 

' HoUiim, Contt.-Sist. And ignaraiiize, aecnmulated amuid 
then in 1562 iC was emicUd, this subject tiave beon bo coni- 
that all who had ever gra- pleteljdispelledbjHallamand 
dnated at the univereitiea or Maoaulay that I wQl only add 
receired holy orders, all law- one rfmark. The principal 
^ers, all mBgiatrat^a, mnat bike apology which was pubUshed 
the oath of snpremacy when for the policy of Elizabeth to- 
tendered to them, under pain witrd8tbeC;«liolicB,wasBieliop 
of forfeiture or imprisonment Bilaun's Chrielian Suifjeciion, 
during the royal pleasure; in 198S, In that work the oo- 
and if aflior three months tbey ercice laws were openly juati- 
refused to take tLe oitth when fled on the ground of the abso- 
Bgaia tendered to them, they lute sinfiilneas of toleration 
Wipe guilty of high treason and (pp. 16-99). Nor was it merely 
coiidpmned to death. Now the the public profession of error 
discQiJltiit of the Catholics wbich -vsa rightly prohibited. 
might bo a rer; good reason This distinction the Bishop 
for making them take the oath indignantly rppudiatea. 'No 
of allegiance, which is simply comer is so secret,' he says, 
a test of loyalty. It might addressing the Catholics, ' no 
even be a reason for making prison so close, but your im- 
tho oath of supremacy obliga- piety there auffered doth offbnd 
toryon those wbofor the future God, infect others, and confirm 
aspired to oflSces of importance your own ftowardness. If your 
— in other words, for eitcluding religion be good, why ahonldit 
the Catholics from each offices ; lack churches? If it be naught, 
but to pass a retrospectiTe law why should it have chambers ? 
which made almost every edu- A Christian prince may not 
Cated Ittman Catholic, if he pardon or wink at yonr fklse- 
refused to take an oath which hood ' (p. 26). See also on the 
was absolntely and confessedly duty of intolerance, pp. 16-29. 
irreconcilable with the doc- Milner, in his Letters to a Pre- 
tiines of his Church, liable to bendaiy, has collected much 
he punished with death, wnsas evidence on the snbject. There 
sweeping a mtasnre of persecu- is mnch tTOti as well as bitter 
tion as any that histozy records, eloquence in the taunt of an 
And this was done many years old persecuted Puritan, when 
before the bull which deposed he denounced Anglicanism as 
Elizabeth. The misconceptions 'the Church that is planted in 
which ignorance, and worse than the blood of her mother.' 
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J religion of the immense majoi-ity of the people 
s baunei and pi-oscribed, and wlien in 1626 the 
Govemment manifested some alight wish to grant it 
partial relief, nearly all the Irish Protestant bishops, 
nnder the presidency of Uaher, assembled to protest 
in a solemn reaolation against the indulgence. ' The 
religion of Papists," they said, 'is superstitious, their 
fiiith and doctrine erroneous and heretical ; their 
Church in respect of botb apostatical. To give them 
therefore a toleration, or to consent that they may 
freely esercise their religion, and profess their faith 
and doctrine, is a grievous sin.' ' In Scotland, 
during nearly tbe wbole period that the Stuarts 
were on the throne of England, a persecution rival- 
ling in atrocity almost any on record was directed 
by tbe EngKsb Government, at tbe instigation of 
the Scotch bishops, and with the approbation of the 
Eugliflh Church, against all who repudiated episco- 
pacy. If a conventicle was held in a bouse, the 
preacher was liable to be pnt to death. If it was 
held in the open air, both minister and people in- 
curred tbe same fate. The Presbyterians wereliuntod 
like criminals over the mountains. Their ears were 
torn from the roots. They were branded with hot 
irons. Their fingers were wrenched asunder by the 
thumbkina. The bones of their legs were shattered 
in the boots. Womeu were scourged pubhcly through 
the streets. Multitndea were transported to Bar- 
badoes, infuriated soldiers were Jet loose upon them, 
and encouraged to exercise aU their ingenuity in 
torturing them.' Nor was it only tbe British Go- 

' Elringtoa, Lift. <if Ueher, Bmnmarj o! the laws Bgainat 

vol. i. p. 73. NonconformiatB in Enpianii, 

ol SeaVe Siilart/ of Ihe Purilaiu, 

iflB vol. ii. pp. 696-636. 



Temment, or the zealous advocates of episcopacy, 
who manifested thin spirit. When the Eeformn.tion 
triumphed in Scotland, one of its first fmits was a 
law proliihiting any priest from celebrating;, or any 
worshipper from hearing mass, nnder pain of the con- 
fiscation of his goods for the first offence, of oxile for 
the second, and of death for the third.' That the 
Queen of Scotland should be permitted to hear mass 
in her own private chape!, was publicly dononnced 
as an intolerable evil. ' One mass,' exclaimed Knox, 
'is more fearful to me than if 10,000 armed enemies 
■were landed in any part of the realm.' ' In Franco, 
whoa the government of ceriain towns was conceded 
to the Protestants, they immediately employed their 
power to suppress absolutely the Catholic worship, 
to prohibit any Protestant from attending a marriage 
or a funeral that was celebrated by a prieati, to pat 
down all mixed man'it^a, and to persecute to the 
full extent of their power those who had abandoned 
their creed.^ In Sweden, all who dissented from 
any article of the Confession of Augsburg were at 
once banished.* In Protestant Switzerland nume- 
rous Anabaptists perished by drowning ; the free- 
thinker Gteutilis by the axe ; Servetus, and a convert 
to Judaism, by the fiames.* In America, the colonists 
who were driven from their own land by persecution, 
not only proscribed the Catholics, but also persecuted 
the Quakers — the most inofiensive of all sects — with 

* Buctle, Sist, vol. ii. p. ' Macaulaj, Ess(^!, voL iL 
231; MeKensie, Laws of Scot- p. HO; Ifling, jSweden. 
land. ' The religious policy of tha 

* MeCrie, iift o/'.ff»i«r (ed. Swiss ProtostanlH haa lately 
IBiO), p. 248. been well treated by M. Barni 

* Mncb evidence of tbis is inhis very interestingworkio 
collected in Buckle, vol. i. pp. Martyrs de la librepeaxU. 

eog-B23. 
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■irocions severity.' If HoUfmd was Bomewbat more 

lolerant, it was early remarked, tbat while the hberty 

lowed there was nnuSTiflUy great, the power accorded 

D the clergy was iimiaually small.* As late as 1690 

fc synod was held a,fc Amsterdam, consisting partly 

if Dutch, and partly of Preach and En ghah ministers 

teho were driven to Holland by persecution, and in 

rthat synod the doctrine that the magistrate has no 

right to crush heresy and idolatiy by the civil power, 

was unanimously prononneed to be ' false, scandalous, 

and pemicions.' " When Descartes went to Holland, 

the reformed clergy directed against him all the force 

of their animosity, and the accusation, by which they 

endeavoured to stir up the civil power against the 

Ifflthor of the most sublime of all modern proofs of 

e existence of the Deity, was atheism.* The right 

t the civil mag^istrate to pnnish heresy was maiii- 

med by the Helvetic, Scottish, Belgic, and Saxon 

Sonfessiona * Lnthe in reply to Philip of Hesse, 
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appealing to the Old Testament, declared that those 
who were guilty of idolatry might justly be put to 
deatJi.i Cranmer and Ridley, aa well as four other 
bishops, formed the commiaaioD in the reign of 
Edward VI. for trying and condemning Anabaptiata. 
The only two exceptions to this spirit among the 
leadera of the Boformation, seem to Lave been Zuin- 
glins and Socinna, The first was always averse to 



' McCrie's Life of Knox, p. 
246, It is in hja Appe/lalion 
that ihit great apoaCla of mur- 
tler most fully eipounded his 
riewa ; 'None proTokiog tha 
people to idulatrie oght Ui be 
eiemp<(?ii fcomthe punisbioeat 
of death. , . . Thewhola ■ 



mandeth idolaters und fala 

Jrophelos to be puniehed with 
Bath, and that jiou be plnced 
,bjed ■ ■ 



8 tathen 



r theit 



hildreo 



didii 



e that 



sharp judgment agalnaC the 
tribe of SBaJBmln for a leaaa 
odenss than for idolatrie. And 
the Bams oght to be done 
wheresoever Christ JesuH and 
his ETangitl 19 go receaved in 
any realma provinee or citiB 
that the magislrateB aad people 
have Holenmly avowed aad pro- 
miaed U> dtfead tha same, as 
undpr King Edward of late 
days was dona in England. la 
Bui^h places, I say, it is Dot 
only lawful to punish ta the 
death Rueh as labour to aubrert 
the true religion, bat the ma- 
gistrates and people are bound 
to do BO onless tbey wil pro- 
vote the wrath of Ood against 
themeelyea And there- 
fore, my Lotdes, to return to 
yon. saing that God bath 
armed jour handes witb the 
aworde of justice, speing that 
His law most streatly eom- 



and further seing that i 
only 1, but witb me mania 
thousand famous, godlie, and 
learned persons, accuse your 
Byahoppea and tbe whole rab- 
ble of the Papistical dargie of 
idolatrie, of murther, and of 
blasphemia gainst God com- 
mitted; itappertflinethto joor 
Honours to be rigilsnt and 
aarefnll in so weigbtie a matter. 
The question is not of earthly 
substance, but of the giorie of 
God, and of tbe salvation of 
yourselves.' (Knoi'a Works, 
Laiug's edition, vol. ir. pp. 
fiOO-^16.) In 1S73 the two 
houses of Convocation implored 
Elizabeth to put Mary Qncen 
of Scots to death, aUeg^g 
among other reasons that she 
had endeavoored to seduce 
God's people to idolatry, and 
that according to tbe Old Tes- 
tament all who did so should 
be put tn death. (Fronde's 
Hist, of England, voL i. pp. 
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persecution.' The seaond was so distinctively the 
apostle of toleration, tbat thia waa long regarded aa 
one of the pecaHar doctrines of bis sect.* With these 
exceptiona, all the raost eminent Reformers adyocated 
persecution, and in nearly every country where their 
boasted Ee&rmation triamphed, the reeult is to be 
mainly attributed to coercion.' When Calvin burnt 
ServetnB for hia opinions on the Trinity, this, which, 

' This IB noticed bj Hallam 
and other wriWrs. 

' Thus, for eiample, Jurieu, 
thfl great antngonial of Boa- 
met, Ihe moat eminent FreniJi 
minieler in Holland (be waa 
pastor of Hotterdun), And ccr- 
Uinlj one of the moat di»lin- 
guished Frotestmila of hiaduv, 
cbUb wiiveraal tolaration, 'Co 
, 18 pin 






rEorope aeroient encore pajene 

n'ftvoient empLoii leur autoriti 
pour Tubalir. Main, jo voas 
prie, da qucllea voies Disa 
a'eat-il serri dans cea demiers 
aitelea pour r^blir la v^ritablB 
religion dans I'Oocideat? Lea 
rois de SafaJe. reax da Bane- 
marck. ceni d'Angleterre, lea 
■ ■ BouverainsdeSuisTO, 



: de la dea Pais 

s. pnisqn'il va & d'Allemagne, las prinees Ufc- 

miner le duialjaniame et A, tears, et autrea princfB BOU' 

ftsblir rindifiSienee das relt- Teraina de I'empire, n'ont-ils 

gions.' {BroUs del deta Sou- pas emplni^ leur autoriti pour 

twatna envtaliiri! da Beliffum, abbalre lePapiaroB? ... En 

la Cimseienct ft tExptrvatce rfriti il faat Stra hien \hah- 

[RottBrdani,1887],p.H.) Tliia raire ponr condamner dea toEbb 

voik (which was published doiit la Providence s'est con- 

aaonymonsly) was written in atamment serri pour itablir la 

raplj to the CoRiraine-ltt cfeii- yeritabla religion ; eicepU le 

trw of Bayle, with the rutlier pn'miei^tabliBsementda chris- 

nnneceflsurj object of showing tianieme, et sa conaervation, 

that the French FroteBtaalB ra- dana laqnelle Ciea a loulu qn'il 

pudiatsd the tolerant maiiniB y efttunmiraclBaeDsible ; c'est 

of that great writer. poorqnoi il n'a pas voulu qua 

* I commeDd the following Tauturitj s'en m^Ut ; ncepl^, 

passage Ifl the special attention dis-je.,cet eudroit de Vhiatoin 

of my readers ; ' Peat^n nier de ri^liae, on voit constam- 

3ae le paganiame est tomb£ ment partout qne Dien &it 

ana le moade par I'autorit^ entrer I'autorit^ pour etablir la 

dea empereuiB romains? On T^Fiiablereligion etponrmindr 

pent aasurer sans tem^rit^ qun lea faueaes.' (^Droil dea deux 

le paguuiame seroit encore de- Sativeraitu, pp. 280-2S2.) 
bout, et qut> loB troie quarts de 
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in the words of a great modem historittn, ' nad 
perhaps aa many circumstEinces of aggravation as 
any execution for horeay that over took place,' ' was 
ahnoat nuanimonsly applauded hy all sections of 
Protestants.' Melanchthon, Bullingcr, and Farel, 
wrote to express their warm approbation of the 
crime. Beza defended it in an elaborate treatise. 
Only one man of enunonce ventured openly to oppose 
it, and that man, who may be regarded as the first 
avowed champion of complete relifpoua liberty, was 
also one of the most eminent of the precursors of 
rationalism. He wrote under the name of Martin 
Belhus, but his real name was Chatillon, or, as it waa 
generally Jatinised, Castellio.* 

Castellio was a Frenchman, a scholar of remarkable 
acquirements, aad a critic of still more remarkable 
boldness. He had been at one time a friend of 
Calvin, and had filled a profesaorship at Geneva, but 
the daring spirit which he carried into every sphere 
aooa scandalised the leaders of the Reformation. 

' Hallam, Hilt, of Litfrature, fuU account of his lifa, Bajlo, 
vol. i. p. bM. lut. Caslalio, aod Henry, L^e 

' See the collection of appro- of Calvin ; and, foF a, short 
bations qaatod by Bcza, De notice, HaUBm, 3iet. of UU- 
HaretieU ; McKoiide, iift of rature, vol. i. p. 667. BeeidM 
Caltin, pp. 7B-fle ; and the re- the worlis I haTa noticed in tha 
marks in Coleridge, Notes on toil, Caslalio translated lie 
English DimtKs, col. i. p. i9. diaJogueo of the famons Sod- 

'His name was orig^nallj nian OcMno, and an anooy- 
ChBtillon or Chateillon, which, mous Qennan vork of ihe 
aflAFlJie fashion of the age, ho mystical school of Tauler, 
latinised into Castellio ; but, at ediled the Sibylline verBOS (hii 
the beginning of his career, preface ia given to the recent 
some one having called him by edition by Alexander [Paris, 
mialake Castallo, he v&a no 1SJ61), wrote a defence of his 
charmed by the name, which, translation of the Bible (which 
by reminding him of tha Cafi- translation seems to have been 
tAlian fount, seemed a good an indifferent performance), 
augury for his literary carrsr, and pnblirfied some minor es- 
tbat he adopted it. See, for a says or diologuea. 
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Eaving devoted liirasolf early to Biblicd,i criticisin, 
a had traaslated the Bible into Latin, and in tlie 
e of his labours he came to the concluaion that 
Hie Song of Solomon was simply a Jewish luve song', 
and that the allegory that was supposod to underlie 
it was purely imaginary,' A. still graver offence in 
the eyes of the Geneva theologians was his emphatic 
repudiation of the Calviniatic doctrine of predesti- 
nation. He assailed it not so much by any train 
of arguments, or by an appeal to authority, as on the 
broad grounds of its repugnance to our sense of right, 
and he developed its moral atrocity in a manner that 
elicited from Bena a torrent of abaost frantic invec- 
tive. Driven from Geneva, he at last obtained a 
professorship at Basle, where he denounced the 
murder of Servetas, and preached for the first time 
in Chriatendom the duty of abi^olute toleration, based 
npon the rationalistic doctrine of the innocence of 
error. The object of doctrines, he said, ia to make 
men better, and those which do not contribute to this 
end are absolutely unimportant. The history of 
dogmas should be looked upon as a series of di 
ments, contributing to the moral perfection of m 
kind. First of all, polytheism was supreme. Christ 
came and effected the ascendency of monotheism, in 

' From which ho Bomewhat lory of tho interpretatiooB of 
rafiUy eoneluded that it onght Iha Song gf Solomon would h^ 
not to be ratained in the Biblo. long and curious — from the 
'For aiy part,' Baid Niobuhr, Jewiah Cabaliats, who, regard- 
when a, TDimg GermBn pastor ing heaven as the union of maa 
expressed his scruples about wilh tlie Deity by love, and 
reading what ho believed to be death as the * kins of God,' es- 
sLmply a love song, ' I should teenied ths Song of Solomon 
deem the Bible itself imporfei:t the highest eipiesaion of thia 
if it did oiit include &□ eiprcs- transcendental union — to tlis 
sionoftho Jeepestandstrongest somewhat bntastic 
passion ofhunumity.' Thehis' of M. Eenan, 
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which. Jews, Turks, and ChiTstiiuis all agree, Chris- 
tianity again introdnced a specific type of character, 
of which univei-aal charity and beneficence were the 
leading fentnres. Questions concerning the Trinity, 
or predeetination, or the sacraments, are involved in 
great and perhaps impenetrahle obscurity, and have 
no moral influence, and ought in consequence not to 
be insisted npon. ' To discuss the difference between 
the Law and the Gospel, gratnitona remission of sins 
or imputed righteousness, is as if a man were to dis- 
cuss whether a prince was to come on horseback, or 
in a chariot, or dressed in white or in red,' ' To per- 
secute for ench questions is absurd, and not only 
absurd bnt atrocious. For if the end of Christianity 
be the diffusion of a spirit of beneficence, persecution 
must be its extreme antithesis, and if persecution be 
an essential element of a religion, that rehgion m.ust 
be a cnrse to mankind.* 

Such new and startling sentiments as these, coming 
from a writer of considerable eminence, attracted 
much attention, and aroused great indignation. Both 
Calvin and Beza replied in a strain of the fiercest 

Toraiaa all iis dissideot, qai 
habent in aJioB polestaWm, ri- 
vus comburatut ipeius ChriBti 
jussu crudeliuB quam in taon) 
Phalaitdis, etiitmai in maliis 
flammiB Christnm magoi, voce 
coDCBlebret, et Be in eum pleno 
ore eredpre Tociferetur f ' (Pre- 
face of Martin BtiUius in Joa- 
chim Cluten'a De Hitretieii per- 
atquendis, ed. 1610.) Xhigffork 
eanaiata of a coUeetion of pa- 
BBgeB from different antboiB 
(two of them by Casteliio) Id 



' On whieh Beza 
'Kac impietate qnid tandem 
magiB impinm aut diabolicnm 
ipBS unqnnm inferiornm poitie 
exhalBTunt." (Da Hareiiea a 
Civili MagiiircUa puniendis : 
LiUllut aaiiersut Marlon BeUii 
farraginem ei Nocorvim Aca- 
deminBrum aectam [lS5i],p.S8.) 

' Quia non pntet Cbriatum ali- 
qaem ease Alolocbum ant que 
generiB aliquem Ileum si aibi 
vivoa hominea immolari. com- 
bnrique velit? 



fl ChriaU 
ei ia aliqu& re ii 



ne, ut tiiTQur of toleration. 
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rective. Calvin 'especially, from the time when 
iatelKo left Geneva, puraned him with nutii-ing 
hatred, laboured hard to procure his expulsion from 
Basle, denounced him in the preface to au edition of 
the New Testament ' as ' one who had been chosen 
by Satan to deceive the thoughtless and indifi'erent,' 
and attempted to blast hia character by the groasest 
calumnies. In the friendship of Socinua, Cafitellio 
fonnd Bome compenBation for the general hatred 
of which he was the object, and he appears to have 
incUned greatly to the doctrines of his friend. Se- 
parated alike from the Protestanta and the Catholics, 
hia prospects in life were blighted, he sank into a 
condition of absolute destitution, and is said to have 
been almost reduced to literal starvation, when death 
relieved him of hia safferiDgs. A few kindly sen- 
tences of Montaigne,' who pronounced hia closing 
Bcene to have been a disgrace to mankind, have in 
Bome degree rescued this first apoatle of toleration 
from oblivion. 

' Sea Biiyla and Henry. Caa- in one stort work he-^ppd upon 

leUio, when publishing kii edi- him : 'Vooaa roc eiibinile in Gal- 

tion of Uie Bible, made the pre- lico libello : blaBphemum, ca- 

fiu» the vehicle i>f a warm lumnmtorem, malignuoi, canem 

appeal fur loleration (which is lutninlem, plenum ignomnliE 

given in Ciulon). Calvin, among et bestialitaliB, Bacrarum litera- 

other things, accused him of rum impucum coiraptorpm, Dei 

Btcaling wood for hia fire — Hn ptorsng deTiBorem, oninjs reli- 

acensation which was solemnly gionis contfropforem, impuden- 

lefuted. Bayle haa coUooted tern, iropiirum canem, impium, 

much eridence to show that obsccenum, torti peFversique 

CoBtBlliu was a man of spotless ingenii, vagnn), halatronem, 

ehaiBcter, singulnrlj loved by nebnlanem veto appellas ocdeH ; 

tbosaal>ontliim,iQl«nsflyamia- et base omnia longa lopioaiua 

bio, keenly aenaiblo nf the at- c^uam a me tecensentur faeis in 

tacksof which he wBfl the iibject. libello duonim foliorum et ijui- 

Cmtellio liHB himself maw a dem perparvomm.' 
coUectJon uf tlie epithuts Calvin ' Essais, liv. i. ch. 31. 

yOL. II. X 
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Some years after tlie murder of Serretns, Boza, 
in relating its circumBtancoB, declared tbat Castellio 
and Socinua were the only men who had opposed it;' 
and althcmgh tliis statement is not strictly tme,' it 
but very Uttlo eiaggeratea the unanimity that waa 
displayed. When me recollect the great notoriety of 
this execution, and also its aggravated cliara,cter, bo 
general au approbation seems to show clearly not 

' Beia, Vita Calmm, in favour of tnlaration. Aeon- 

* It is sufRcisntly refuted by tius (Ai^anacio) SEeme to htiTe 

Be2H bimself in hiB unsweF to beeu one of the meat disUn- 

CtiBlellio, when he speaiia of gnished of these authors. Hal- 

those who objected to the burn- ]am aajs(Hiiit. of lAleratun) 

ing of Servetua (he colls them hU book is, ' perhape, the first 

' emisaarica of Satan '), as vhereln the tunitation of fun- 

lUnountins to a sect. He also damenUlHrtideaofChinBtianity 

riterB, to a small nnmbor is laid liom 

:eina to at cnneiderable lengtb, Hein- 

I have stances among dootrines vhieh 

;t with he does not reckon fundamenUl, 

the work of this author, but tboseof the Bral Presenile and 

Beza rBprespnts him as olyect- of the Trinity.' Ai^oatiua was 

ing fthsoiutely to all forma of bom at Trent. He adopted 

persecution, andbasing thiaob- B<:epti(^alorindifferentopini()na, 

jection on the alisulnte inno- TergingonSocioianiam ;he1ook 

ceuce of honest error ; which refuge in England, and received 

doctrine again he rested on the a pension from Elizabeth. Titers 

impossibility of ascertaining ia a full notice of him in an 

certainly religious truths, as Bnonymona French hietory of 

demonstrated by the continu- Socinianism of very graal " 

nnce of controversy. The fol- aeatrh (1723). ascribed to G __ 

lowing passages quoted by Beza chard orlo iLamy (pp. 26 1-264). 

are eitromely remarkable for The hand of Socinus was sua 

the age : ' DeeontroVErsiis non- reeled in some of these works 

dnm certo constat ; si enim That of BoUias was by some 

conataret disputari defuisaet.' ascribed to him. So, too, was 

'Nonne Deus eosamabiC quiid a work now attributed to iin 

quod vernm esse pntant defen- author named Minoa Celso, 

derint bon&fide? Etiam siforto concerning whom scarcely any- 

ecraverint, noane eis veniam thing is known, except that, 

dabitF' (Beza, pp. 6S, 63.) like Socinus, he was bom at 

Hallam has also eshumed three Sienna. (See Biog. vniv., arts. 

or four books or pamphlets that Servetus and Ceiao.) 
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ply that tho spirit of early Protestantism was aa 
MidoTibtedly intolerant as tho spirit of CathoUciani, 
whiclL is an imqaestionablB fact, bnt alao th&t it 
fiinched aa little from the extreme consequences to 
whicli intolerance leads. It seems to stow tbat the 
comparative mildness of Protestant perBecutiona re- 
Bulta mnch more from the circnmstances under which 
they took place, than fi-om any senae of the atrocity 
of bumiiig the heretic. And, indeed, while the 
Bomish persecutiona were undouhtedly unrivalled in 
magnitude, it mnat be admitted that there are some 
aajiects ander which tliey contrast not unfaroiirahly 
with the Protestant ones. Catholicism was an ancient 
Church. She had gained a great part of her influence 
by Tast services to mankind. She rested avowedly 
upon the principle of authority. She wna defending 
herself against agression and innovation. That a 
Chui-cb so circumstanced should endeavour to stifle 
in blood every aspiration towards a purer system, 
waa indeed a fearful crime, but it was a crime which 
was not altogether unnatural, Slie might point to 
the priceless blessings she had bestowed upon ha- 
laanity, to the slavery she had destroyed, to the 
civilisation she had founded, to the many genera- 
tions she had led with honour to the grave. She 
might show Low completely her doctrines were inter- 
woven with the whole social system, how fearful 
would be the convubion if they were destroyed, and 
how absolutely incompatible they were with the 
acknowledgment of private Jadgment. These con- 
siderations would not make her blameless, but they 
would at least palliate her guilt. But what shall we 
say of a Church that waa but a thing of yesterday, 
a Church that had as yet no servicaa to show, no 
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clftirag upon tbe gratitude of manliiud, a Church that 
I WHS by profession the creature of private jadgment, 
and was in reality generated by the intrigneB of a 
cormpt conrt, which, nevertbelesa, suppressed by 
force a worship that nmltitadea deemed necessary to 
their salvation, and by all her organs, and with all 
her enei^es, persecuted those who clung to the 
religion of their fathers ? What shall we say of a 
religion which comprised at moat but a fourth part 
of the Christian world, and which the first explosion 
of private judgment had shivered into countless sects, 
which was, nevertheless, bo pervaded by the spirit of 
dogmatism that each of these sects assei'ted its dis- 
tinctive doctrines with the same confidence, and 
persecuted with the same unhesitating vimlence, na » 
Church that was venerable with the homage of more 
than twelve centuries ? What shall we say of men 
who, in the name of rehgions liberty, deluged their 
land with blood, trampled on the vory first principles 
of patiiotism, calling in strangers to their assistance, 
and openly rejoicing in the disasters of their country, 
and who, when they at last attained their object, 
immediately established a religious tyranny as abso- 
lute as that which they had subverted ? These 
were the attitudes which for more than a century 
Protestantism uniformly presented, and so strong and 
so general was its intolerance that for some time it 
may, I believe, be truly said that there were m.ore 
inatances of partial toleration being advocated by 
Boman Cathohcs than by orthodox Protestants. Al- 
though nothing can be more egregiously absurd than 
to represent the Inquisition as something unconnected 
with the Church, although it was created by a pope, 
aud introduced into the chief countries of Europe by 
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s who were moat doTot-ed to the Church, 
Bud composed of ecclesiastics, and directed to tho 
panishment of ecclesiastical offences, and developed 
in each country according to the intensity of Catholic 
feeling, and long regarded as the chief bulwark of 
Catholicity— although all the atrocitiea it perpetrated 
do undoubtedly fall upon the blood-stained Church 
that created it— it is nevertheless true that one or 
two popes endeavoured to moderate its severities, 
and reproved the excesses of Torquemada in language 
that is not without something of evangehcal mild- 
ness. EraamnH, too, at aO times endeavoured to 
assuage the perBecution, and Erasmus lived and died 
in communion with the Church. Sir Thomas More, 
though he was himself a persecutor, at least admitted 
the abstract exccUenoo of toleration, and extolled it 
in hia Utopia. HBpital, and Lord Baltimore the 
Catholic founder of Maryland, were the two first 
legislators who uniformly upheld rehgious liberty 
when in power, and Maryland continued the solitary 
I'efuge for the oppressed of every Christian sect, till 
the Puritans succeeded in subverting the Catholic 
rale, when they basely enacted the whole penal code 
against those who bad so nobly and so generously 
received them. But among the Protestants it may, 
I believe, be safely affirmed, that there was no example 
of the consistent advocacy or practice of toleration in 
the sixteenth century that was not virulently and 
generally denounced by all sections of the clergy,' 

' If this language should ap- ' At the end of tlie BiiteeDth 

pear etartling to any reader, I century the flimple propoeitioa, 

commend to his utt«atLon the Chat men for holding or dedar- 

follovinEi: p«iHige &oin an his- ing het^rodoi opinicns In rell- 

torian who vas aomstomod to gioo shou)d notliobum^ alive 

weigh veU. his expieesions : oi otherwise pat ta death, vas 
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and scarcely any till the middle of the seventeentL 
century. Indeed, eyen at the close of the seventeenth 
century, Bossuet was ahle to maintain that the right 
of the civil magistrate to pnnish religioua error was 
one of the points on which both churches agreed ; 
and he added that he only knew two bodies of Chris- 
tians who denied it. They were the Socinians and 
the Anabaptists.' 

It is often said that Protestiintiatn. in its earlier 
days persecnted, because it had inherited something 

itself little else than & sort of peinca spiritnolles, et, en pus- 
heterodoxy ; and though many ticnlier coui qui enaeignent 
prirat«ly must have been per- de nauvsavii dogmea sauB dis- 
suaded of its truth, theProtes- tinctian. Eteucorea^juurd'hui 
tant churches were as fkr from oelui de tous Ids auteurs Oal- 
acknowled^ng it as that of TinistBa qui reprocha le plus 
Boms. No one had jet pre- aigrementa I'Egliee TomaiDela 
tended to assert the gener.il cinaut^ ds sa doctrine, en de- 
rieht of religious worship, meure d'aecord dans je fond, 
vhich, in fact, was rarely or puisqu'il permetl'exercice dela 
ncTer conceded to the EooiajiiBtB pnisaance du glaive dans lea 
in a Protestant country, though matJires de la religion et de la 
the Hognenols shed ocflana of conecienoe (Jurien, S^al. ii. ch. 
btood to secure the same prirl- 22-23, &c.) ; chose aoasi qui ne 



lege for theniBeltes.' {Halhun, 
Hist, of Literature, toL i. p. 
55B.) The same judicious his- 
torian elsewhere says ; ' Perao- 
cntion is the deadly original sin 
of the Reionnad churches, that 
wliich cools every honest man's 
zeal for their cause in proportion 
aa hia reading becomes mora 
eilensive.' (Conit. Siel, vol. i. 
ch. 2.) 

' 'La discipline de nos R£- 
formis permet auasi le recours 
au bras Soulier en certains ens, 
et on troBve parmi lea articles 
da la.discipline de I'Eglise da 
Geoeve qua lea minietres doi- 
venC d^f^rer au magiatrat las 
incorrigiUeB qui mipriaent lea 



fitre rivoqufe ( 

sans faierver et comma estropier 

la puissance publique ; de Eorte 

Su'il n'y a point d'HInaion plus 
au^reuBe que de donaei la 
aouffrance pour un caraottre de 
la vraie Ecliae. et je neconnDis 
parmi Ics Chr^tJcna que lea So- 
ciniens et las Anabaptistea qui 
s' opposent 4 eette doctrine.' { Va- 
riaiione prolealunles, liv. i. ch. 
66.} TheAnabaptiata, howoTer, 

and one of the earliest rallying 
cries of the insurgi'nts of Muns- 
terwBs: 'Que t«ua non rebap- 

pajans et meschuns.' (Sleidan, 
liv. I.) 
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of the principles of Eome ; bat that persecution waa 
entirely uncongenial with its character, anJ waa 
therefore in course of time abandoned. In a certain 
sense, thia ia nndonbtedly tme. ProteHtantiHin re- 
ceived the doctrine of persecution from Rome just as 
H received the Atbanasian Creed or any other portion 
of its dogmatic teaching. The doctrine of private 
judgment ia inconaiKtont with persecution just as it ia 
inconaiBtent with the doctrine of exclusive aalvation, 
and with the universal practice of all sections of early 
Protestants in tlieir dealings with error. If man ia 
hound to form bis opinions by hia private judgment, 
if the exercise of private judgment ia both a duty aad 
s right, it is absurd to prescribe beforehand the con- 
clusion to which be must arrive, to brand honest 
error as criminal, and to denounce the spirit of im- 
partiality and of Bcepticiam as offensive to the Deity. 
This is what almoat all the Frotcstant leaders did in| 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and what a I 
very large proportion of them still do, and it waa out i 
of thia conception of the guilt of error that persecu- 1 
tioit arose. Nothing can be more erroneous than to 
represent it as merely a weapon which was employed 
iu a moment of conflict, or aa the outburst of a natural 
indignation, or as the unreasoning observance of an 
old tradition. Persecution among the early Protea- 
tfiuta was a distinct and definite doctrine, digested 
into elaborate treatises, indissolubly connected with a 
large portion of the received theology, developed by 
the most enlightened and far-seeing theologians, and 
enforced against the most inoffensive as against the 
most formidable sects. It was the doctrine of tbo 
palmieBt days of Protestantism. It waa taught by 
who are justly esteemed the greatest of its 
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leadors. It waa manifested most clearly in those 
classes which were moat deeply imhaed with its dog- 
matic teaching. The Episcopalians generally jnstified 
it by appealing to St. Angnatine ; and Calvin and the 
Scotch PuritaTiB by appealing to the Old Testament; 
but iu both cases the dominating and controlling 
canso waa the beEef in excluBiva salvation and in the 
gnilt of error, and in all coimtriea the first dawning 
of tolerance repreaente the rise of that rationalistic 
spirit which regards doctrines simply as the vehicles 
of moral sentiments, and which, while it greatly 
diminialies their value, simplifies their character and 
lessens their number. 

The evidence I have accumnlat«d w 
to show how little religious liberty is 
tantism considered as a dogmatic s 
appear also to show that the influet 
mation upon its progress was but small. Such a 
conclusion would, however, be altogether erroneous, 
for althongh that influence was entirely indirect, it 
■was not the less powerfal. To the Reformation ia 
chieSy due the appearance of that rationalistic spirit 
which at last destroyed persecution. By the events 
that followed the Reformation, the adherents of dif- 
ferent religious creeds became so mingled, that it vfas 
the interest of a large pi-oportion of the members of 
every Church to advocate toleration. At the Refor- 
mation, too, the doctrine of the celibacy of the clergy 
was assailed, and the ministers of the new churches, 
being drawn into more intimate commnnion with 
society, were placed in circumstances far more fitted 
to develope the kindly affections than the circnm- 
stancea of the Catholic priests, while in England, at 
least, the accomplishments of a scholar and the re- 
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it of a gentleman, Wendiag witb the pnre and 
noble qualities of a religiona teacher, have produced 
R class type which ia scarcely sullied by fanaticism, 
and is probably, on the whole, the highest as it is 
the most winning that has ever been attained. Be- 
sides this, the Reformation prodnced a number of 
chnrches, which possessed such an amount of flexi- 
bilily that they have been able to adapt themselves 
to the requirements of the age, while Catholicism 
continues to the present day the bitter enemy of 
toleration. The influence of the first three facts is, 
I think, sufficiently obvious. A short sketch of the 
history of toleration in Franco and England will 
clearly establish the fourth. 

In order to understand the history of religious 
liberty, there were two distinct series of facts to he 
considered. There is a sacceasion of intellectual 
changes which destroy the conceptions on which 
perfiecntion restfl, and a succession of poHtical events 
which are in part the consequence of those changes, 
but which also react powerfully upon their cause. 
The intellectual basis of French toleration is to 
be found in that great sceptical movement which 
originated towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
and which at last triumphed in the Revolution. In 
no other country had that movement been so powerful, 
not only on account of the great ability n 
it was conducted, but also from the curioui 
its first three leaders represented three ei 
fereut casta of mind, and acted i 
three difierent sections of society. The aceptioisni 
of Montaigne was that of a man of the world ; the 
scepticism of Descartes was that of a philosopher; 
(he scepticism of Bayle was that of a scholar. Mon- 
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taigne, looking witk an impartial eye on tLe im 
variety ef opinions that were maintained with, equal 
confidence by men of equal ability, and judging all 
subjects by a keen, worldly, and somewhat euperficial 
common sense, arrived at the conelusion that it waa 
Iiopeleaa seeking to ascertain what is time ; that 
Bach ft task transcended the limitB of human powers; 
and that it waa the part of a wise man to remain 
poised with an indifferent mind between opposing 
sects. As a consequence of this lie taught for the 
first time, or alm.oat for the first time, in France, 
the innocence of error and the evO of persecution. 
Descartes had a far greater confidence in human 
faculties, but he had also a far greater distrust of the 
ordinary judgments of experience. He taught men 
that the beginning of all wisdom is absolute, universal 
scepticism ; that all the impressions of childhood, all 
the conclusions of the senses, all of what are deemed 
the axioms of life, must be discarded, and from the 
simple fact of consciousness the entire acheroe of 
knowledge must be evolved. Like many of the 
greatest philosophers, Descartes did not pause to 
apply bis principles to practical life, but their influ- 
ence was not the less great. The scepticism whic!! 
he made the beginning of wisdom, and the purely 
rational process by which that scepticism was at last 
dispelled, were alike inconsistent with a system which 
esteemed doubt a sin, and which enforced conviction 
by the brand. 

The intellect of Bayle waa very different from 
those of his predecessors, and was indeed in some 
respects almost unique. There have been many 
greater men, but tiiero never perhaps was one who 
was so admirably fitted by his acquirements and faia 
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Bfrtli'ties, and even by the very defects of hia clianic- 
ier, to be a perfect critic. With the moat profomid 
and varied knowledge he combined to an almost un- 
rivftlled estent that rare faculty of assuming the 
etanding-point of the system he was discuasing, and 
of developing its argmnenta as they wonld have been 
developed by its moat akilfnl advocate. But while 
he possessed to the highest degree that knoivJedgo 
and that philosophical perception which lay bare the 
hidden springs of past beliefs, he appeared to he al- 
most absolutely destitute of the creative power, and 
almost absolutely indifferent to the results of con- 
troversy. He denied nothing. He incnlcated nothing. 
He scarcely exhibited any serious preference. It was 
his delight to bring together the ai^;uments of many 
discordant teachers, to dissect and analyse them with 
the most eiquisito sldl], and then to develope them 
till they mutually destroyed one another. Hia genias 
was never so conspicuous es ■when lighting up the 
wrecks of opposing systems, eshnming the shattered 
monuments of human genius to reveal their nothing- 
ness and their vanity. In that vast repertory of 
obacnre learning from which Voltaire and every suc- 
ceeding scholar have drawn their choicest weapons, 
the most important and the most insignificant facts, 
the most sublime specnlations to which man can soar, 
and the most trivial anecdotes of literary biography, 
lie massed together in all the irony of juxtaposition, 
developed with the same cold but cnrioua interest, 
and discussed with the same withering sardonic 
smile. Never perhaps w^as there a book that evinced 
more clearly the vanity of human systems or the 
disintegrating power of an exhaustive enquiry. To 
fluch a writer nothing could be more revuliing than 
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an exclusive worship of one class of opinions, or a 
forcible Enppreaaion of any of the elcmenta of know- 
ledge. Intellectual liberty was the single Bnbjeofc 
which kindled his cold nature into something resem- 
bling enthnsiasm. In all he wroto he was its earneat 
and unwavering advocate, and he diffused Lis own 
passion among the scholars and antiqnariana of whom 
he was the chief. He had also the merit of doing 
more than any previona writer to break the epeH 
which St. Augustine had so long cast over theo- 
logy. The bitter article on the life of that saint was 
well adapted aa a prelude to an attack upon hia 
opinions. 

But while the immeniio learning and the extra- 
ordinary ability of the Didionanj of Bayle render it 
oneof the most important pioneers of religions liberty, 
there was another work in which the same author 
applied himself more directly to the advocacy of 
toleration. I mean that treatise on the text ' Compel 
them to enter in,' in which, abandoning for once the 
negative and deatrnctive criticism in which he de- 
hghted, he undertook to elucidate the bases of a 
rational belief This book may, I believe, without 
exaggeration, be regarded as one of the most valuable 
contributions to theology during the sevectoenth 
century, and as fonaing more than any other work 
the foundation of modem rationalism.' While the 
famous ailment. of Tillotson against transubstantia- 
tion is stated as forcibly as by Tillotson, and the 
femons argument of Chillingworth on the necessity 

' BajU, who WBH a great de FAngloU da Bieur Jean Fox 

TOward about bis boois, pub- de Brvggs, par M. J. F. : i 

lidhod Oiis under ths title Canlurbsny, ohezTliomaH LJt- 

' Contrains-Us imtrcr, traditit wal.' 
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of private judgment as tlie basis even of an infallible 
Church as forcibly as by Chili ing worth, the ninin 
principles of Kant'a great work on the relations of the 
Bible to the moral faculty are fully anticipated, and 
style that is as remarkable for its 
that of the German. pUiiosopher is for 
its obscurity. At the beginning of this work Bayle 
disclaims any intention of entering into a critica,! 
examination of the passage that he had. taken as his 
motto. His refutation of the persecutor's interpre- 
tation tests not on any detailed criticism, but on a 
broad and general principle. There are certaiu in- 
teUectual and. moral truths which are universal among 
maLokind,- and which, being oar earliest and most 
rivid intuitions, cajinot be questioned without nni- 
il scepticism.' Thus, for example, the axiom 
it the whole is greater than a part, represents the 
lest kind of certainty to which we can pos&ibly 
■rttain, and no message purporting to be a revelation 
con be received in contradiction to it. For the reality 
of such a revelation, and the justice of such an inter- 
Ltion, must necessarily be established by a pro- 
of reasoning, and no process of reasoning can be 
evident as the axiom. In the same way, the fun- 
damental differences between right and wrong are so 
itomped npon the mind, that they may be taken as 
the ultimate tests of all ethical teaching. No positive 
^enactments can supersede them. No interpretation 
revelation that violates them can be 
aa coiTect." The intuition by which 
See, for a fall develope- d'^quili qui, aiissi bieo qup la 
'h. i. lumiJre motiiphjaique, illumine 

:ooptian il faut Wat bomme rei^nnt nil moode/ 
tea lea lois mo- And thpreforn ha condudes 
I idie naturells 'qas tout dogme parti i^iilier, 
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we know what is i-ight and wliat is wrong, is clearer 
than any chain of historic reaaoning ; and, admitting 
the reality of a revelation, if the action of the moral 
faculty were Buspended, wo should have no means 
of deciding from what HOnrce that revelation hail 
emanated. In judging therefore a moral precept, 
WB shonld dissociate it aa far as possible from all 
special circuniBtances that are connected with onr 
passions and onr prejndicos, and, having reduced it 
to ita simplest and most abstract form, should reject 
it without hesitation if repugnant to onr moral 
fiiculty. We should do this even if we can discover 
no second meaning. But, if tested by this rule, it 
will appear grossly immoral to compel men to profess 
a religion they do not believe, and therefore such a 
course cannot be enjoined by the Deity. Nor is it 
less irrational than immoral. For one of the first 
and most obvious consequences of persecution, is to 
prevent that comparison of the opinions of many 
classes which is absolutely essential for the discovery 
of truth. We believe perhaps tliat our neighbours 
are immersed in damnable error, but they believe the 
same thing of us. Wo may be firmly persuaded of 
the truth of the opinions we have been taught, but 
we know that each new research encroaches upon the 
domain of prejudice, and that the more the horizon 
of our minds extends, the more necessary we find it 
to revise both our principles and ( 
And indeed, when we 
faculties, tbo extent 
coloured by the atm 

tenu dans rJGLTJttn'f, solt q 
la fiTopoFe autrcraent, eat 
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B all the infinita natnre of tha Being to whom 
e aspire, it is impoasible to avoid suspecting that 
conceptions on this subject must be partial 
3 distorted, that our attempt-s to classify i-eligious 
Bidpinions into absolute truth and falsehood are aliuoKt 
neeessarilj futile, that different men according to the 
measure of their faculties obtain some faint glimpses 
of different aspects of the Divine natnre, and that no 
one has a right to arrogate to himself the possession 
of such an amount of perfect truth as to rendur it 
nanecesBary for him to correct and enlarge his views 
by comparing them with those even of the most 
ignorant of mankind.' 

It is not nocessary for my purpose to pursue in 
detail the arguments by which Bajle expanded these 
principles, or to notice the many important conse- 
quences he deduced from them. What I have written 
will be sufficient to show the general character of hia 
defence of toleration. It will show that Bayle, lite 
Montaigne and Descartes, was tolerant because he 
was rationalistic, and was rationalistic because he was 

■ ' Tout homme iLiaateproura qne nous arocs 5ur cela des 

qn'i! est myrt k I'erreur, et erceura daninablea, nous ne 

qn'il Toit on croit voir en vieil- feriona pas mal de lea fcouter, 

lisaunt la fa-aaselA de plUBienra nDQ-eeulemeat paice que ce so- 

cLoflefiqu'Ll avoit era TBritablea, joit le moien de lea uesjibuBPF 

doit 6tre toujours diapoai a dea errenra q4 nona cmirioas 

iconter eeux qui Ini of&ent des qu'ila servient, maJB ausalparce 

JDatrqclions en matiere mSme que noua pourriona profltec 

de religion. Je n'en eicepte de lonra Inmiiroa, et que noua 

pea lea Chritiena ; et je Bnis derona none faire de Dieu une 

perBDodS que a'il noua reiiait idie si Taste et ai inflnie que 

une lloIt« de la terre australe, noua pourons snup^onner qu'il 

oil il y eut dea gena qui fi^aent D,agD]enteFa nos connaiaaiLnces 

eonnoitre qu'ils aonhaitoiont An i. rinGni, et par dna degrds et 

tonftnr BTtcnoUBBurlanature des maniires dont la Tariiii 

de Meu et aur le cults que aura iufinie.' (Part i. eh. 6.) 
Thomme Ini doit, aiimt appris 
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Hceptical, Keenly sensible of the weakness of our 
feonltiea, and of the imperfection of all dogmatic 
systems, lie rosolyed to subordinate ttoae systemB to 
the teacbings of natural religion, and he therefore 
protested against a practice which presupposes a 
degree of certainty that does not exist, and which is 
repugnant to the dictates of conscience. 

The intellectual movement of which these three 
writers were the repreaentatiFea, and in a groat de- 
gree the cause, was clearly reflected in the pohcy of 
the two wisest, if not greatest, rulers France has ever 
By the Edict of Nantes, Henry IV., 
t theological zeal was notoriously languid, so- 
lemnly established the principle of toleration. By 
entering into a war in which his alhes were chiefly 
Protestants, and his enemies Catholics, Ricbeheu 
gave ft new direction to the sympathies of the 
people, instituted lines of demarcation which were 
incompatible with the old spirit of sect, and prepared 
the way for the general secularisation of pohtica. 
The reaction which took place under Louis XTV., 
although it caused intolerable suffering, and, indeed, 
partly in consequence of that snfforing, had even- 
tually the effect of accelerating the movement. The 
dragonnades, and the revocation of the Edict of 
Kantes, formed the most conspicuous events of a. 
period which was preeminently disastrous to Fi'ance, 
and the effects of those measures upon French pro- 
perify were so rapid and so fatal that popular indig- 
nation was roused to the highest point. The min 
of the French army, the taxation that ground the 
people (JD the dust, the paralysis of industry, the 
intellectual tyranny, and the almost monasric aus- 
terity of the court, had all combined to increase the 
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discontent, and, as is often the ease, the whole weight 
of this unpopularity waa directed a;?ain9t each sujja- 
rate element of tyranny. The recoil was manifested 
in the wild excesses of the Eegency, a period which 
presents, in many respects, a very Btrikdng resem- 
blance to the reign of Charles II. in England. In 
hoth cases the reaction against an enforced austerity 
prodnced the most unbridled immorality ; in both 
cases this was increased by the decay of those theo- 
logical notions on which morality was at that time 
■universally based ; in both cases the court led the 
movement ; and in both cases that moveuient re- 
sulted in a revolution, which in the order of religion 
produced toleration, and in the order of politics 
produced an organic change. That vice has often 
proved an emancipator of the mind, is one of the 
most bnmiliating, but, at the same time, one of the 
most unquestionable, facts in history. It is the 
spocia! evil of intolerance that it entwines itsulf 
around the holiest parts of our nature, and becomes 
at last so blended with the sense of duty, that, as has 
been finely said, ' Conscience, which resti'ains every 
other vice, becomes the prompter here.'' Two or 
three times in the history of mankind, its destruction 
has involved a complete dissolution of the moral 
principles by which society coheres, and the cradle 
of religious liberty has beea rocked by the worst 
passions of humanity. 

When the moral chaos that followed the death of 
Louis XIV. was almost universal, when all past 
beliefs were corroded and vitiated, and had degene- 
rated into empty names or idle auperstitiona, a great 
intellectual movement arose, under the guidance of 
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Voltaire and Eousseau, wliicli veas deaigneii to re- 
construct the edifice of morality, and whiuh, after a 
brief but fierce struggle with the civil power, obtained 
a complete ascendancy on the Continent. The object 
of these writers was not to erect a new system of 
positive religion, but rather to remove those systems 
which then existed, and to pi-ove the adequaicy of 
natural rehgion to the moral wants of mankind- The 
first of these tasks was undertaken especially by 
"Voltaire, The second was more congenial to the 
mind of Rousseau. Both writers exercised a great 
influenco upon the history of toleration ; but that 
influence, if not directly opposed, was at least very 
different, Voltaire was at all times the unflinching 
opponent of persecution. No matter how powerful 
was the persecutor, no matter how insignificant was 
the victim, the same scathing eloquence was launched 
against the crime, and the indignation of Europe 
was soon concentrated upon the oppressor. The 
fearful storm of sarcasm and invective that avenged 
the murder of Calaa, the magnificent dream in the 
Philosophical Dictimmnj reviewing the history of per- 
secntion from the slaughtered Canaanites to the latest 
victims who had perished at the stake, the indelible 
stigma branded upon the persecutors of every ag^e and 
of every creed, all attested the intense a 
earnestness with which Voltaire addresf 
his task. On other subjects a jest or a caprice could 
often turn him aside. When attacking intolerance, 
he employed, indeed, every weapon, but he employed 
them all with the concentrated energy of a profound 
conviction. His success was equal to his zeal. The 
spirit of intolerance sank blasted beneath his genius. 
Wherever his influence passed, the arm of the In- 
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qniaitoT wfla palsied, the cbain of the captive riven, 
the prison door flung open. Beneath hia withering 
irony persecution ftppeared not only criminal bnt 
loatbaome, and since his time it has ever Bhrunk from 
observation, and masked its features under other 
names. He died, leaving a reputation that is indeed 
far from spotless, bat Jiaving done more to destiwy 
the great«at of buman cnrsea than any other of the 
Bona of men. 

Ronaseau had probably quite as strong a sense of 
the evil of reUjfions persecution as Voltaire, but by a 
remarkable process of reasoning he justified its worst 
excesses. He saw very plainly that the intolerance 
of tile paat was not due to any accidental circum- 
stances or to any interested motives, bnt was the 
normal product of the doctrine of exclusive salvation. 
He maintained that reciprocity was the condition of 
toleration, that is to aay, that a dominant party is 
only justified in st^cording toleration where there 
is aome reasonable probability that it will continue 
■when the relative position of the parties is changed. 
From these two principles he inferred the necessity 
of the widest intolerance. He told the believers in 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation that it was their 
manifest duty to persecnte all who differed from 
them. He told the philosophers that it was neces- 
sary to banish all who held the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation, because that principle was incompatible with 
the tranquillity of society.' This opinion was very 
' "Coui qni distinguent 

tLeologique, xe Crompent i^ 

Mvis. Ctadcuxintal^runces 
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natural at a time wlien tlie experiment of absolute 
tuleration had scarcely ever been tried, and in the 
■writingH of one who was essentially a tkeorist. "We 
now know that religious liberty has an admirable 
influence in reducing opiniona to their proper level ; 
that it invariably acts upon and modifies doctrines 
whicb seem subversive to society ; and that, while it 
loaves tLo professions of men unchanged, it profoundly 
altors their reahsations. This Rousseau did not per- 
ceive, aud his blindness was shared by many of his 
uontemporaries. In the French Revolntion especiaUy 
we find the two tendencies — an intense love of reli- 
gious liberty and a alTong bias towards intolerance — 
continually Eiauifested. In that noble enactment 
which removed at a single stroke all civil disabilities 
from Protestants and Jews, we have a splendid in- 
stance of the first. In the exile, the spohation, and, 
too often, the murder, of Catholic priests, we have a 
melancholy esample of the second. Still it must be 
admitted in palliation of these excesses that they took 
place in a paroxysm of the wildest popular excitement, 
when the minds of men were eiaapcrated to tlie 
highest degree by aji atrociona and long- continued 
tyranny, when the very existence of the State was 
menaced by foreign invaders, aud when the bulk of 
the priesthood were openly conspiring against tlie 
liberties of their country. It shonld also be remem- 
bered that the priests had to the very last declared 
themselves the implacable enemies of religious liberty. 
At all events, the spirit of tolerance soon regained 

uutant que leurs dogmef! n'ooC u moms que 1'£tRt ne soit I'E- 

i^cn deiKiatcuire Ciiix ilevoirxiiu glibe. et que Is prince ae soit ]d 

citoyen ; mais ^quieonque oua Puntife.' {Contrai social, liv. 

dire hora de I'EgliHH point d« ir. c. 8.) 
ftHaX, doit itro duLsse de I'Etat, 
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J, and when the elements of reTolution 
i been at last consolidated into a reguJar govem- 
lent, France fonnd herself posaeaaed of a degree of 
I WligiODH liberty which had never been paralleled in 
any other Roman Ca,tholic country, and which lias 
been barely equalled in the most advanced Pro- 
testant onca. Aa tliia liberty grew ont of the social 
and intellecteal condition 'which was attained at the 
Revolntion, it was not dependent upon any political 
combiration, and the long aerieB of poKtical changes 
which have taken place during the last haJf-centnry 
have only fortified and developed it. 

The inference to be drawn from this sketch is that 
the growth of religious liberty in France was at all 
times dii-ectly opposed to the Church, and that its 
trinmph was a measure of her depression. Once, 
however, in the present century, an attempt was made, 
under the leadership of Lamennaia, to associate 
CathoUcity with the movement of modem civilisation, 
and it was supported by all the advantages of great 
genius and great piety, combined with circumstances 
that were in some respects singularly propitious. The 
issue of that attempt is profoundly instructive. It is 
shown in the abandonment of Catholicity by tho 
greatest of its modem champions. It is shown atill 
more strikingly in the solemn and authoritative con- 
demnation of religious liberty by a pope, who justly 
attributed it to the increasing spirit of rationalism. 
'We arrive now,' wrote Gregory XVI., ' at another 
most frttitful cause of evils, with which we lament 
that the Church m at present afflicted ; namely, in- 
differentiam, or that pernicious opinion which is dis- 
seminated everywhere by the artifice of wicked men, 
according to which eternal salvation may be obtained 
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by the pi^ofession of any faitli, if only pra^^tice be 
directed by the nile of right and uprightress. . . . 
Prom this nosiona fountain of indifferentism flowa 
that abanrd and erroneous opinion, or rather that 
form of madness, which declai-es that liberty of con- 
science should be asserted and maintained for every 
one. For which most pestilential error, tbat full and 
immoderate liberty of opinions paves the way which, 
to the injnry of sacred and civil government, is now 
spread far and wide, and which eomo with the utmoBt 
iinpndence have estolled as beneficial to rehgion. 
But "what," said Angustiiie, "is more deadly to 
the soul than the liberty of error? "... Prom this 
caase, too, arises that never sufficiently to be exe- 
crated and to be detested liberty of publication 
of all books which the populace relish, which aome 
are moat ardently extending and promoting. ■ , . 
And yet, alas ! there are those who are bo carried 
away by impudence that they audaciously assert that 
the deluge of errors flowing from this source is amply 
counterbalanced by an occoKional book which, amid 
the transport of iniquity, defends religion and truth. 
. , . What sane man would permit poison to be 
publicly scattered about, sold, and even drunk, be- 
cause there is a remedy by which its effects may 
possibly be counteracted ?'• 

If we compare the history of English toleration 
with the history I have jast sketched, we shall find 
some atriking points of resemblance ; but also some 
diflerences which illustrate very happily the nature 
of the superiority of Protestantism over Catholiciam. 

' Bull deli rerad at St. Maria buil-ia givEn by Lamennais, 
Mag:giore un the FesEt of the Afairee de Borne, pp. 318-3S7, 
AHBOiuptiuii, 1832. The whale 
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Among ProteatantB, as among Catholics, the advance 
of the spirit of rationaiiBm was, as I have said, the 
necessary antecedent of the victory of toleration. As 
long as men believed that those who rejected certain 
opinions were escluded from salvation, they con- 
tinued to peraecnte. When the nnmljer of what 
were deemed fundamental doctrines was very great, 
the persecution was very severe. Wlien the progress 
of latitndinarianiam diminished the number, the circle 
of toleration was proportionately enlarged ; when the 
goverEment fell into the hands of classes who did not 
helieve or did not realieo the doctrine of eiclnaive 
salvation, the persecution entirely ceased. Other in- 
fluences, such as the conflict of interests, the progress 
of political liberty, the softening of manners, or the 
benevolent feelings of iudiyidual divines, did no 
doubt affect tlte moTement ; but their agency was ao 
subsidiary that, speaking generally, it may be safely 
aaseitfid, that as the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
was the source of that fearful mass of suffering which 
we have reviewed, so the spirit of rationalism which 
destroyed that doctrine was the measure of religions 
hherty. It is also true that in Protestant countries 
as well as in Catholic ones the great majority of the 
clergy were the bitter enemies of the movement, tliat 
they defended entrenchment after entrenchment witli 
a desperate tenacity, and that some of the noblest 
triumphs of toleration are the memorials of their de- 
pression. But at this point the history of the re- 
ligions divides, and two very important distinctions 
attest tlie superiority of Protestantism. Its flesi- 
bflity is BO great that it has been able cordially to 
coalesce with a tendency which it long resisted, 
wliereas the Church of Rome is even now exhausting 
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its strength by Tftin efforts ta arrest s. spirit with 
which it is unuhls to assimilate Bei^ides this, as I 
hare already noticed, toleration, however incompa- 
tible with Bome of the tfluets which Protestants have 
asserted, ia essentially a normal result of Proteatant- 
ism, for it is the direct, logical, and inevitable conse- 
quence of the due exercise of private judgment. 
When men have appreciated the countless diffei-encea 
whicli the exercise of tJiat judgment mnat necessarily 
produce, when they have estimated the intrinsic falh- 
bility of their reason, and the degree in which it is 
distorted by the will, when, above all, they Lave 
acquired that love of truth which a constant appeal 
to private judgment at last produces, thoy will never 
dri?am that guilt can be associated with an honest 
conclusion, or that one clasa of arguments should be 
stifled by authority. In the seventeenth century, 
when the controversies with Catholicism had brought 
tho central principle of Protestantism into clear 
relief, and when the highest genius of Europe still 
flowed in the chaimeia of divinity, this love of troth 
was manifested in the greatest works of English 
theology to a degree which very few departments of 
literature have ever equalled, ilooker, unfolding 
with his majestic eloquence the immutable priociplea 
of eternal law ; Berkeley, the greatest modem master 
of the Socratic dialogue, asserting the claima of free 
thought gainst those who vainly boasted that they 
monopolised it, and pursuing with the same keen 
and piercing logic the sophisms that lurked in the 
commonplaces of feshion and in the obscurest recesses 
of metaphysics ; Chilling worth, drawing with a bold 
and unfaltering hand the line between certainties 
and probabilities, eliminating from theology the old 
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Jrception of faith coiisiiJcrcd aa 

e, and teaching' that belief should always 
be strictly ' proportioBable to the credibility of ita 
motives ;'— these and snch as these, even when they 
were themseWes opposed to religious liberty, TOera its 
real founders. Their noble confidence in. the power^ 
of troth, their ceaeeleHS struggle against the empire 
of prejndice, their comprehensive views of the laws 
and limits of the reason, their fervent passionate lovo 
of knowledge, and the majesty and dignity of their 
sentiments, all produced inEngland atone of thoaglit 
tiiafc was essentially opposed to persecution, andniada 
their writings the perennial Bonrce by which even 
now the most heroic natures are m^igorated A 
nation was not far from, a just estimate ot religions 
controversiea when it had. learnt b> hold with Milton 
that ' opinion in good men is but know lodge m the 
making ;' and that, ' if a man heheves things onlj 
because hia pastor says so, or the assembly so deter- 
mines, without knowing other reason, though his belief 
be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes hia 
heresy.' ' It was not far from, religious liberty when 
it could receive the noble language of Chillingworth: 
' If men do their best endeavours to free themselveH 
from all errors, and yet fail of it through human 
frailty, so well I am persuaded of the' goodness of 
God, that if in me alone should meet a confluence 

f all such errors of all the Proteatanta in the world 
3 thna qualified, I should not lie so much 
aid of them all, as I should be to ask pardon for 
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i not appear to have been any general 



* BUigiim of Frolealatili, p. ii (ed. 1743}. 
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in England in favour of religioaa liberty 
till the time of the Great H«liellion. Tbetjrannyof 
Laud Lad then diagnated most men with the eystem 
he pnrsued ; the rapid viciaaitudOB of politics had 
made all paj-tiea endure the hitternesa of persecnidon, 
and the destruction of the old government had raised 
some of the ablest Englishmen to power. It would 
have been strange, indeed, if this great qnostioa had 
been nntonched at a period when Cromwell was 
gniding the adm.inistration, and Milton the intellect, 
of England, and when the enthnsiasm of liberty had 
thrilled through every quarter of the land. The 
Catholics, indeed, were ruthlessly proscribed, and 
Droglieda and "Wexford tell but too pliiioly the 
light in which they were regarded. The Church of 
England, or, aa it was then termed, 'prelacy,' was 
also legally Bupprossed, though Cromwell very fre- 
quently connived at its worship ; but with these ex- 
ceptions the toleration was very large. There was a 
division on the subject between the Independents and 
the Presbytei"ians. The former, with Cromwell 
himself, desii'ed the widest liberty of conscience to be 
eitended to all ChriatianH, short of the toleration of 
' Popery and Prelacy ;' and in lf!5S they succeeded in 
inducing the Parliament to pass a bill to that effect. 
Supported by the Independents, Cromwell went still 
ftirther, and gave the Jews once more a legal footing 
in England, permitted them to celebrate their wor- 
ship, and protected their persons from injury. The 
Presbyteiiana, on the other hand, constantly laboured 
to thwart the measures of the Protector. They de- 
sired that those only should be tolerated who ac- 
cepted the ' fundamentals ' of Chri.ftianity, and they 
draw up a list of these ' fundamentals,' whichformed 
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as elaborate and esclnsive a test as the articles o£ the 
Church they had defeated.' Baxter, however, al- 
thongh he pronounced universal toleratiou to be ' soul 
murder, ' ' and struggled vigorously against thp policy 
of the Independents, was, on the whole, somewhat 
more liberal than his co-religionista, and it should be 
recorded to hia special honour that he applauded the 
relief that was granted to the Jews, when most of the 
Presbyterians, under the leadership of Prynne, were 
denomicing it. 

The three principal writers who at this time repre- 
sented the movement of toleration, were Harrington, 
Milton, ajid Taylor — the first of whom dealt mainly 

' A full description of iheiii the same time published a 
is giviMi iu Heal'B flisioiy o/^(Ae solemn ■ deelnration againn 
ParUatis. In 1618 tbePresby- toleration of BfctHiies and 
terians tried to induce thB Par- literly of cOQBcieace.' (iSirf. 
liament to puaa a law bj which pp. 211-222.) Among the 
anjQue who persistently taught notioUB started bj the Asa- 
BUjtbing contnuy to tlm main baptists was that nf a sleep of 
propi»itianB comprised in the the soul between death and 
aoctrini'B of tbe Trinity and judgment, against which Cal- 
tbe Incarnation should be pun- vin wrote a boot with the bar- 
ished with death, and all who barous titla of Psychopanny- 
iBUKht Popish, Arminian, An- chia. This very barmlpHS bo- 
tinoraian. Baptist, or Quaker tion was one of those which, 
doctrines, sbould be imprisoned wben obstinately persisted in, 
for life, unless they could finii the Presbyieriaas of 1648 
BuretioB that they would teach wished to punish witb an in- 
them no more. {Nenl, vol. ii. definite period of imptisoB- 
pp. 338-340.) The Sootth were ment. (Neal, vol. ii. p. 339.) 
tmwBaried in their eftbrts to ' ' Popery, Mahometimiein, 
suppress liberty of conscience, infidelity, nnd heathenism nro 
and in 1615 their Parliament the way to damnation ; but 
addressed the English Faclia' liberty to preach up and tu 
ment; ' The pavliamsnt of this practi se them is* the means to 
kingdom is persuaded that the make men Papists, Mahomel- 
pieTyandwisdomofthebonour- ana, Infldela. and Henthens ; 
-" ' -'" 'mit thereforB Ibia liberty is the 
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with its political, and tbe other two with its theolo- 
gical, aspect. Of the three, it nmat be acknowledged 
that the poUtician tooi by far the mogt comprehensive 
view. He perceived very clearly that poHtical liberty 
cannot subsist where there is not absulate religious 
liberty, and that religious liberty docs not consist 
simply of toleration, bnt implies a total abolition, of 
religions diaqnalificationa, lo these respects he alone 
among his contemporaries anticipated the doctrines 
of the nineteenth century. ' Where civil liberty is 
entire,' he wrot-e, 'it includes liberty of conscience. 
Where liberty of conscience is entire, it includes civil 
liberty.' ' 'Liberty of conscience entire, or in the 
whole, is where a man, according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, may have the free exercise of his 
rehgion, without impediment to hia preferment or em- 
ployment in the State.' ' 

But if Harrington took the widest view of the rights 
of conscience, Milton was certainly the advocate who 
was most likely to have advanced the cause, both on 
account of hia high position in the Commonwealth, 
and because his opinions on the subject were, for thf; 
m.ost part, embodied in a tract, which prohahly repre- 
sents the very highest point that English eloquence 
has attained. The Parodies Lost is, indeed, scarcely 



' Polilicid A]lhoTiml^,2^-2^. 

' A System nf Palitica, ch. 
vi. Paemgea very Bimilar 
occur in the Oceaivi, and, in- 
deed, all throiigh the writings 
of Harricgton. The following 
IB, I think, a very remarknblii 
instani^f^ of pulitiml prescience : 
'If it he said that in Fnrnce 
there is liberly of eonspienea 
in part, it: ie also flain that 



while Ihe hierarchy ie alanding 
this Ubert; is falling, and that 
if ever it comes to pnll down 
the hierarchy, it pulla down 
that monarchy also. Where- 
fore the monarchy and hier- 
archy will be beforehand wilh 
it, if they see their tnia inl*r- 
BBt.' (Sfgfe™ of Potidcs, eh. 
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5 monument of tlie g«uins of Milton 
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r which it was written 1 
siuce triumplieii, it is impossible to read it without 
amotion, we can tardly doubt that when it first 
appeared it exercised a mighty itiilueiice over the 
awakening movement of liberty. Milton advocated 
tolerance on several distinct grounds. In defence of 
truth, he deemed persecution ivlioUy unnecessary, 
' For truth is strong nest to the Ahnighty. She 
need? no policies or stratagems or licensings to make 
lier victorious. These are the shifts and the defences 
that error uses against hor power.' ' But if persecu- 
tion ia nnneceasury in the defence of truth, it has a 
fearfu.1 efficacy in preventing men from discovering it ; 
and when it is so employed, as infallibility does not 
esiat among mankiiid, no man can assuredly decide. 
For truth is scattered far and wide in small portioaa 
among mankind, mingled id every system with the 
dross of error, grasped perfectly by no one, and only 
ill some degree diacovei-ed by the careful comparison 
and collation of opposing systems.* To crush some of 



' Areopagitica, 

' 'Tnitli, indaed, came 
inio the world willi Ijer D'l 
Master, and was a perfect a 

when Hb aEcended, sad 
Apostles after Him were 
udeep, tlien etraiglit an 
widinl race of deceiri 



scattered them to the four 

inc« wiuds. From that time ever 

line eiuce the Bad friends of Truth, 

jape such an dural; appear, imitating 

but the direful ecarch that Isia 

hia mode for the mungled body of 

l^d Osyrin, went up and down 

sa a gathering up limb \>j limb, 

ii-ho, etill as they couid find them. 



IB the story goes of the Egyp- We have not yet found t 

lian Tjphon with his conspira- all, Lords and Commons, nor 

tura, ho* they dwelt wltii the evsr siiall do tiU her Masters 

good Osyris, took the virgin second coming,' (Areopagi- 

Trnth, bewod her lovely form tica.) 
iaiu a thousand pieces, and 
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ihese aystems, to atiSe the voice of argument, to bann. 
and proscribe the press, or to compel it only to utter 
the sentiments of a sing-le sect, is to destroy the only 
meana we posaesa of arrivjjig at truth ; and aa the 
difficulty of avoiding^ error ia nuder the moat favonr- 
able circumatancea rery great, it may be presumed 
that the doctrines which it ia necessary to hold are 
but few, and where the error is not fimdameiital it 
Bhoold not be suppressed by law. All the d 
that divide Proteatants are upon matters not bi 
on salvation, and therefore all classes — Socinians, 
Ariana, and Anabaptists, as well as others^ — should 
be tolerated.' The Catholica, howerer, Milton rigidly 
excludes from the amallest measure of tolerance, and 
the reason he gives is very remarkable. The in- 
triguing policy of its priesthood might at that time, at 
least, furnish a plausible ground, but Milton, though 
evidently beheving it to be so, expresBly refuses to 
base his decision upon it. His exclusion of CathoHcs 
rests upon a distinct religions principle. The worahip 
of the Catholics is idolatrons, and the Old Testament 
forbids the toleration of idolatry.' 

' See his tract, Of true Jfe- licly, without griBTOns and nn- 

li^on, Heres}/, So/a'im, TbJera- sufferable ficandal piren to all 

tion, published in 1673. He con scion tiuns beholders ; not 

does EOt. hoWBTOP, spem to privatflj, without great offenea 

ta.iB understood the Socinian to God. declared againet all 

hereey eiaclly ae it is now hind of idolalrj though SBcret. 

undoratood. Eiech. viii. 7, 8, and veraa 12, 

• ' Ab for loleiatingtliBeier- ftp., and it nppeara by the 

ciflB of their (the Catholica') whole chapter, that God was 

religion, supposing thBlr State no lesa ofFendBd with those 

HCtivitiss not to be daneerons, teeret idolatries than with 

I answer that (olenition is those in public, and no less 

eithiT public or private, and provoltod than to bring on 

the exercise of their ri'li^im and hasten his judgments on 

Hs far aa it ia idolalrouB can be the whole land for them also." 

tolerated neither way : nol pub- (Ibid.) It ia of course open to 
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(,!rhe laat name I have mentioiied is Taylor, wtoBo 
iberiij of Propkesying is, if we escept The B-eliglon 
cf Frotesiantsy unquestionably tiie most important 
contribution of tbe Anglican Chnrch towards tolera- 
tion.' It is scarcely possible to read it witliout 
arriving at an invincible conviction that it espreased 
the genuine scntimenta of its author. Its argument 
is based npon latitndinarian principles, which appear 
more or less in all bis writings, and its singnlarly in- 
dulgent tone towarda the Catholics, its earnest advo- 
cacy of their claims to toleration,^ which would hardly 
have been expected Irom so uncompromising a Pro- 
testant as the anthor of The Dmungive from Popery, 
was certainly not intended to propitiate the ParitaiiH. 
Besides this, the whole book is animated with a 
warmth and tenderEess of charity, a catholicity of 
temper biassing the judgment in favonr of mercy, 
which could scarcely hav^e been counterfeited. This 
was indeed at all times the most amiable charac- 
teristic of Taylor. Hia very atjle— lite the nmrmar 
of a deep sea, bathed in the sim. — bo richly coloured 
by an imagination that was never disunited from the 
affectiona, and at the aame time so sweetly cadenced, 
so full of gentle and varied melodies, reflects his cha- 
racter ; and not the less so because of a certain want 

anpposition, and not yory im- manj scmples abont, 
probable, that this piesage ' Sec. 22. He lifisirea tBat 

being written after the Besto- Oiej should be abaoiutely tole- 

' I CatholJi^iem had rated, nnlees, indeed, they 

iona menacfl to the opanl j pruach such doctrines as 

Bly of England, amanated the nQn-obBarvancB of fkith 

tuur from tJie politician than with hpretio«, or that a pope 

Jn the theologian. can ahsolvo utibjeolB from the 

I Chillingworth published oath of ollpgiance, or that, an 

\f Bdigion qf Proitstauls in herelicnl prince may be alain 

"" DUB year before he took by his people. 
— nhicli last step he had 
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s and consistency, a certttin vagueness 
and almost feebleness which it 'occasionally displays. 
The arguments on which he hased his canse are very 
simple. He believed that the great majority of theo- 
.logital propositions cannot be clearly deduced from 
Scripture, and that it ia therefore not necessary to 
hold them. The Apostles' Creed he regarded as 
containing the doctrines which can cei^ainly te esta- 
blished, and, therefore, as comprising aU that are fun- 
damental. All errors on qnestiona beyond these do 
not affect salvation, and ought, in con sequence, to be 
tolerated. Ab far, therefore, aa he was a sceptic, 
Taylor was a rationalist, and as far as he was a ration- 
fthat he was an advocate of toleration. Unfortunately 
for his repatation, he wrote The LibeHy of Prophesy- 
ing in exile, and, to a certain extent, abandoned its 
principles when his Church legaaned her ascendancy.' 
All throngh the period of the Restoration, the 
movement of toleration continued The vast amount 
of scepticism existing in the country caused the 
governing class to look with comparative indifl'ereuce 
npon doctrinal differences and the general adoption 
of the principles of Bacon and of Descartes, by the 
ablest writers, accelerated the movement, which. 
began to appear in the most unexpected quarters.* 

for hia past JiberaliBm bychaig- 
ing, unil most probably alajidm- 
iDg. himself with the goilt of 
falsehood, treBohery nod hypo- 
crisy, his chiiruct«r as a maa 
vould hHve been altnoBt etaiu- 
leGs.' {Hotea on English Dieinet, 
vol. i. p. BOB.) 

' E. g, ia QuHknism — that 
Btrunge fgrm of dpstorted ra- 
tionulism, vhich, vhile pro- 
daimmg docUuies absolutely 



' On wbich Coleridge re- 
marks, I ihiDk a little too 
BeTereiy : ' If Jeremy Taylor 
had Dob in effect retmcted after 
the Rrstoiation, it he had not, 
aa soon aa tlie Church had 
gained pover, moat basely dis- 
clmmed and diaaTOwed the 
principle of toleration, and 
apalogiaed for the putilication 
by declaring it to have been a 
ruM lU gvtTi e, currj mg pardon 
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i espreasion of that moTemBnt in tte Anglican 
Church is to be foimd in tlie latitudinarian school, 
which foUoweii closely in the steps of Chilling worth, 
like the Independents and Presbyterians of the 
Coininonwealth, like the greater number of the oppo- 
nents of the execution of Servetua, the membera of 
this school naually based their advocacy of tolerance 
on the ground of the distinction between fituda- 
mentals and non-fundamentals, and the degree in 
which they restricted or expanded the first depended 
mainly on their Bcepticiam. Glanvil, who was, per- 
haps, the most uncompromising of these writers, 
having, in his treatise On. Ihe Yanitij of Dogmatising, 
preached almost universal scopticiBm, proceeded in 
consequence to advocate almost universal toleration. 
Ho drew up a catalogue of necessary articles of belief, 
which was of such a nature that scarcely anyone 
was excluded, and ho contended that no one should 
be punished for errors that are not fundamental. 
The effects of the tendency were soon manifested in 
the laws, and in 1677 the power of consigning 
heretics to death was withdrawn from the Church. 

It appears, then, that the first stage of toleration in 
England was due to the spirit of Bcepticism encroach- 
ing upon the doctrine of exclusive salvation. But 
what is especially worthy of remark is, that the most 
illustrious of the advocates of toleration were men 
who were earnestly attached to positive rehgion, and 
that the writings in which they embodied their argu- 
laenta are even now among the classics of the 

sabreraiTe of national iDdepen- gUHgo ths abaolute ineffidency 
dsDca, and octaaionallj pro- of mere religious laremoniBB, 
duciDg eitraordiiiHry tjtrava- the possibility of BuJvalion in 
gauces of condncC, mainlained any Church, and Che iignGtica 
ia tin niotit DiiequiTOi:^. Ian- of cvsry fnrm of pezucution. 
C' TOt. n. 
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Cliurch. The Religion of PTotestants and Tie Liberty 
of Prophesying are justly regarded a.a among the 
greatest glories of Anglicaniaiu, and GlanTil, Owi 



1 theology, 
insider the 



another 
contrast. 



I still honoured 
This JB well worthy of notice when we c 
nnmised scepticiBiu of those who oecupi 
spouding position ia France ; but there 
circumstance which greatly heightens t' 
At the very period when the principle of toleration 
was first established in England by the union of the 
Kpirit of scepticism with the spirit of Christianity, 
the greatest living antiehristiau writer was Hobbes, 
who waa perhaps the most unflinching of all the 
supporters of persecution. It maa his leading doc- 
trine that the civil power, and the civil power aJoae, 
has an absolute right to determine the rehgion of 
the nation, and that, therefore, any refusal to acqui- 
esce in that religion is essentially an act of rebellion. 
But while the rationalistic spirit had thus found 
a firm footing within the Church, it was strongly 
opposed and generally overborne by the dogmatic 
spirit which was represented by the great majority of 
the clergy, and which radiated with especial energy 
from Oxford. Taylor, as we have seen, recoiled 
before the prevailing intolerance. Glanvil sank into 
couBiderable discredit, from which, however, he in 
some degree emerged by his defence of witchcraft. 
Heretics were no longer liable to be bnmt, but all 
through the reign of Charles II., and during the 
greater part of the reign of James, the Dissenters 
endured every minor form of persecution. At last, 
James, irritated by the penal laws that oppressed bis 
co-religionists, determiiiBd to proclaim toleration with 
a high hand. That he did this solely with a view to 
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IQ welfare of his own Churcli, and not at all from 
fcy love of toleration, may be inferred with con- 
rable certainty from the fact that he had himself 
e of the most relentless of persecutors ; but it 
i not impossible, and, I thiulc, not altogether im- 
probable, that he would have accepted a measure of 
toleration which relieved the Roman Cathohcs, with- 
out embarking in the very hazardous enterprise of 
establishing Cathohc ascendancy. The sequel is too 
well known to require repetition. Every edncated 
Englishman knows how the great majority of the 
clergy, in spite of the doctrine of passive obedience 
they had taught, and of the well-known decision of 
Taylor that even an iUogal ordinance should be ac- 
cepted, refused to read the declaration; how their 
attitude endeared them to the people, and accelerated 
the triumph of the Ravolntion ; how thoy soon im- 
prudently withdrew from, and opposed the move- 
ment they had produced ; how upon the achievement 
of the Revolution they sank into a condition of 
ahnost unequalled political depression ; and how the 
consequence of that depi-ession was the Toleration 
Act, which, though very imperfect according to our 
present notions, is justly regarded as the Magna 
Charta of reHgious liberty. Those who defended it 
were of the same class as the previous advocates of 
toleration. Somers and the other leading Whigs 
were m.embera of the Anglican Church, Locke was 
in religion tho avowed disciple of Chillingworth, and 
in politics the highest representative of the principles 
of Harrington ; and it was on the double ground of 
the sanctity of an honest conviction, and of the dan- 
ger of enlarging the province of the civil magistrate, 
that he defended toleration againat the theologians of 
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Ojtford.' Wliile the Toleration Act and the esta- 
bliBhment of the Scotch Kirk gave virtual freedom of 
worship to all Protestants, the abrogation of the 
censorship oHtablisheil freedom of diHCussion. The 
battle was thus won. Intolerance became an ex- 
ception and an anomaly, and it was simply a ques- 
tion of time how soon it shonld be expelled from ita 
last entrenchmentB, 

"We have seen that the spirit of intolerance was 
at first equally strong in the Chnrcb of Rome and 
in the reformed churches, smd that its extinction 
both in Catholic and Protestant countries was due to 
the spirit of ratiouaKsm. We have seen that in both 
cases the clergy were the untiring enemies of this the 
noblest of all the conquests of civilisation, and that 
it was only by a long series of anti- ecclesiastical 
revolutions that tbe sword was at last wrung from 
their grasp. We havo seen, too, that while the Church 
of Kome was so constituted, that an anti- ecclesiastical 
movement where she ruled invariably became anti- 
christian, the flexibility of Protestantism was so 
great that rationalism found free scope for action 
within its pale. Discarding more and more their 
dogmatic character, and transforming themselves 
according to the exigencies of the age, the cbnrches 
of the Reformation hava in many cases allied them- 
selves with the most daring speculations, and have in 
moat cases cordially coalesced with the spirit of tole- 
ration. Wbeu a country which is nominaDj Roman 
Catholic is very tolerant, it may be inferred with 
almost absolute certainty that the social and intel- 
lectual influence of the Church is comparatively 
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amsll i but England and America conclusively prove 
that a nation may be very tolerant, and at the same 
time profonndly Protestont. When in a Roman 
Catholic country the human intellect on the highest of 
Bnbjeots pursues its coarse witb unshackled ener^, 
the freethinker is immediately severed from the tra- 
ditions, the worship, the moralising influences of hia 
Chorch ; bnt Germany has already shown, and Eng- 
land is beginning to show, that the boldest specula- 
tions may be wedded to a Protestant worship, and may 
find elements of assimilation in a Protestant creed. 
It is this fact which is the most propitious omen of the 
future of Protestantism. For there is no such thing as 
a theological antiseptic. Every profound intellectual 
change the human race has yet undergone, has pro- 
duced at least some modification of aU departments 
of speculative belief Much that is adapted to one 
phase of civilisation becomes useless or pernicious in 
another. The moral element of a religion appeals to 
forma of emotion which are substantially unchanged 
by time, but the inteUectnal conceptions that are 
aeaociated with it assume their tone and colour from 
the intBUectnal atmosphere of the age. Protestantism 
sfi a dogmatic system makes no converts, but it has 
shown itself capable of blending with and consecra- 
ting the prevailing rationalism. Compare the series 
of doctiinea I have reviewed in the present chapter 
with the habitual teaching of modem divines, and tha 
change is sufficiently apparent. All those notions 
concerning the damnation of unbaptised infants, or 
of the heathen, or of the heretic, which once acted so 
great a part in the history of Christendom, are be- 
coming rapidly unrealised and inoperative, whore they 
are not already openly denied. !Nor has it been other- 
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wise with, persecution. For centuries the Protestant 
clei^ preached it as a duty ; when driven from this 
position, tbey almost invariably dofended its lesa 
atrooioua forma, disguising it under other naraee. 
At last this passed away. Only a few years ago, six 
ladies wore exiled from. Sweden because tbey had 
embraced the Roman Catholic faith ; ' but a striking 
example soon proved how nncoDgenial were such 
measures with tlie Protestantism of the nineteenth 
century. A" address drawn up bj some of the most 
eminent Enghsh opponents of Catholicism, and signed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, protested against 
the act as an outrage to the first principles of Pro- 
testantism. 

The history which I have traced in the present 
chapter naturally leads to some reflections on the 
nltimate conseq^nences of the rationalistio method of 
investigation as distinguished from the system of 
coercion. The question, What is truth P has certainly 
no prospect of obtaining a speedy answer ; but the 
question. What ia the spirit of tmth ? may be dis- 
cnssed with much greater prospect of agreement. By 
the spirit of truth, I mean that fram.e of mind in 
which men who acknowledge their own falHbility, 
and who desire above all things to discover what is 
true, should adjudicate between conflicting argnmenta. 
Aa soon as they have distinctly perceived that reason, 
and reason alone, ahonld determine their opinions. 



' Aamtaire des Deux Moiidea, 
1858, p. 463. In tha preTioiis 
year an nttempt had br?ea niEide 
iiy thi! GoTernment to moderatfl 
the fiprea intolerance of the 
Swedish Ihw; bnt the liill, 
though adopted fay the Houses 



of the Middle Class and of 
the Pfasanls, was rojected by 
thoBB of Che Nobles and of the 
Clergy. A alight^ unfortu- 
nately very slight — modiflca- 
tion waa oSl-cted in 1860. 
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iat ttey never can be legitimately certaiii of the 
tmth. of what thej have been taught till they have 
both esamiaed its evidence and heard what can be 
said against it, and that any influence that introduces 
a bias of the will is necessarily an impediment to 
onqniry, the whole theory of persecution falls at once 
to tie ground. For the object of the persecator is to 
suppress one portion of the elements of discussion ; it 
is to determine the judgment by an influence other than 
reason; it is to prevent that freedom of enquiry which 
ie the sole method we possess of arriving at truth. The 
persecutor never can be certain that he is not perse- 
cuting truth rather than error, but ho may be quite 
certain that he is suppressing the spirit of truth. And 
indeed it is no exaggeration to say that the doctrines 
I have reviewedrepresent the most skilful, and at the 
same time most successful, conspiracy against that 
spirit that has ever existed among mankind. TTntil the 
seventeenth century, every mental disposition which 
philosophy prenonnces to be essential to a legitimate 
research was almost uniformly branded as a ein, and 
a large proportion of the most deadly intellectual 
vices were deliberately inculcated as virtues. It was 
a sin to doubt the opinions that had been instilled in 
childhood before they had been examined. It was a 
virtue to hold them with unwavering, unreasoning 
creduhty. It was a sin to notice and dovelope to its 
ftiU consequences every objection to those opinions, it 
was a virtue to stifle every objection as a suggestion 
of the deril. It was sinful to study with equal atten- 
tion and with an indifferent mind the writings on 
both sides, sinful to resolve to foOow the light of evi- 
dence wherever it might lead, sinful to remain poised 
in doubt between conflicting opinions, sinful to give 
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only a qualified assent to iniJeciaiTe ai^nments, sinful 
recognise the moral or intellectual excellence 
of opponents. In a word, there ia scarcely a dispo- 
sition that marks the Iotc of abstract tmth, and 
scarcely a rule which reason teaches as essential for 
its attainment, that theologians did not for centuries 
stigmatise as offensive to the Almighty. By destroy- 
ing every book tiat could generate discussion, by 
difiliaing through every field of knowledge a spirit of 
boundless credulity, and, above all, by persecuting 
with atrocious cruelty those who differed from their 
opinions, they succeeded for a long period in almost 
arresting the action of the European mind, and in 
persuading men that a critical, impartial, and en- 
quiring spirit was the worst form of vice. From this 
frightfiil condition Europe was at last rescued by the 
intellectual iufiuences that produced the Beformation, 
by the teaching of those great philosophers who 
clearly laid down the conditjons of enquiry, and by 
those bold innovators who, with the stake of Bruno 
and Vanini before their eyes, dared to challenge 
directly the doctrines of the past. By these means 
the spirit of philosophy or of truth became promi- 
nent, and the spirit of dogmatism, with all its conse- 
quences, was proportionately weakened. As long as 
the latter spirit possessed an indisputable ascendancy, 
persecution was ruthless, universal, and unquestioned. 
When the former spirit became more powerful, the 
language of anathema grew less peremptory. Ex- 
ceptions and qualifications were introduced ; the full 
meaning of the words was no longer realised; perse- 
cution became languid ; it changed its character ; it 
exhibited itaelf rathur in a general tendency than in 
overt acts j it grew apologetical, timid, and evasive. 
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a one age the persecutor btiriit tte heretic ; in au- 
e crashed him with ponal iawa ; in a third, he 
withheld from >i'm pJacea of emolument and dignity; 
a fourth, he subjected him to the excommunication 
£ society. Each stage of advancing' toleration marks 
!k stage of the decline of the spirit of dogmatism and 
f the increase of the spirit of tnith. 
Now, if I have at all succeeded in carrying the 
f .reader with me in the foregoing arguments, it will 
appear plain that the doctrine of esclnsive salvation 
lepreaenta a- point from which two entirely different 
i diverge. In other words, those who reject 
the doctrine cannot pause there. They will inevitably 
be carried on to a serieB of doctrines, to a general 
conception of religion that ia radically and funda- 
mentally different from the conception of the ad- 
herent of the doctrine. I speak of course of those 
■who hold one or other opinion with realising earnest- 
ness. Of these it may, I believe, be tmly said, that 
according to their relation to this doctrine they will 
be divided into different classes, with different types 
of character, different standards of excellence, dif- 
ferent conceptions of the whole spirit of theology. 
The man who with realising earnestness believes the 
doctrine of esclnsive salvation, will habitually place 
I the dogmatic above the moral element of religion ; he 
\ *ill jnstify, or at least very slightly condemn, pious 
frauds or other immoral acts that support his doc- 
trines ; he will judge men mainly according to their 
opinions, and not according to their acts ; he will lay 
greater stress on those duties that grow out of an 
»1 system than on those which grow out 
al nature of mankind ; he will obtain the 
inty that ia necessary to his peace by exclading 
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every argnmont tlat is adverse to hia belief; and he 
■will above all maaiiest a conKtant tendency to per- 
secutioa. Oa the other hand, men who Lave been 
deeply imbued with the apirit of earnest and impar- 
tial enquiry, will invariably come to value such a 
dieposition more than any particular doctrines to 
■which it may lead them ; they will deny the neces- 
sity of correct opiuionB ; they will place the moral 
far above the dogmatic side of their iaith ; they will 
give free scope to every criticism that restricts their 
belief ; and they will value men according to their 
acts, and not at all according to their opinions. The 
first of these tendencies ia esaentially Eomaa Catho- 
lic. The second is essentially rationalistic. 

It is impossible, I think, to doubt that, since Des- 
cartes, the higher thought of Enrope has been tending 
steadily in this second direction, and that sooner or 
later the spirit of truth will be regarded in Chris- 
tendom, as it was regarded by the philosophers of 
ancient Greece, as the loftiest form of virtue. We 
are indeed still far from that point. A love of truth 
that seriously resolves to spare no prejudice and 
accord CO favour, that prides itself on basing every 
conclusion on reason or conscienee, aad in rejecting 
every illegitimate influenc*, is not commcn iu one 
sex, is still rarer in the other, and is very far indeed 
from being the actuating spirit of all who boast 
most londly of their freedom from prejudice. Still 
it is to this that we are steadily approrimating ; and 
there prohahly never before was a period since the 
triumph of Christianity, when men were judg^ed so 
little according to their belief, and when history, and 
even ecclesiastical history, was written ■with such 
earnest, such scrupulona impartdahty. In the poli- 
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^I sphere the victory Las almost been acliieYed, 
a the sociiil sphere, although the amalgamation of 
different religions commnnities ia still very imperfect, 
and although a, charge of religion by one member of 
a family not nnfrequently produces a mpture and 
canses a vast amount of the more petty forms of per- 
BBCQtion, the imprOYement has been rapid and pro- 
fonnd. The fieive invectives which Protestant and 
Catholic once interchanged, are now for the most 
part confined to a small and select circle of the ra.ore 
ardent disciples of either creed : and it is commonly 
admitted among educated men, that those who, under 
the sense of duty, and at the cost of great mental 
Buffering, have changed their rehgion, ought not to 
he pronoanced the most culpable of mankind, even 
though they have rejected the opiniens of their censor, 
Tliia is at least a vast improvement since the time 
when the term ' miscreant ' or misbeliever was first 
made a synonym for the most atrocious of criminals, 
and when apostasy was universally regarded as the 
worst of crimes. Already, under the same influences, 
edacation at the Universities has in a great measure 
lost its old eiclnsive character ; and members of dif- 
ferent creeds having been admitted within their pale, 
men are brought in contact with representatives of 
more than one class of pmi n at a tune when they 
are finally deciding what 1 f p nions they will 

embrace. There cann t I think 1 much doubt 
that the same movem nt mu t tually modify 

profonndlj the earhe tag f dn ation. If our 
private judgment is tl 1 n 1 by which we should 
form our opinions, it bvi ly the duty of the 

educator to render that judgm t powerfnl, and 
at the same time to p e t a unbiassed, as pos- 
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siWe. To impose an elattorate Bystem of prejiidiees 
on the yet nnderelopeii mind, and to entwine those 
prejudices with all the moat hallowed aasociationa of 
childhood, is moat certainly contrary to the spirit of 
the doctrine of private judgment. A prejudice may 
be true or false ; but if private judgment is to decide 
between opinions, it is, as far as that judgment is 
concerned, necessarily an evil, and especially when it 
appeals strongly to the affections. The sole object of 
Tnii.Ti ifl not to search for trath ; and it may be, and 
undoubtedly often ia, necessary for other purposes 
to instil into the mind of the child ceri:ain opinions, 
which he will have hereafter to recoasider. Yet 
still it is manifest that those who appreciate this 
doctrine of private judgment as I have described it, 
will desire that those opinions should be few, that 
they should rest as lightly as possible upon the mind, 
and should be separated as far as possible troia the 
eternal principles of morahty. 

Such seesi the general outlines of the movement 
around us. TJnhappily it ia impossible to contemplate 
it without feeling that tie Protestantism of Chilling- 
ich less a reality to be grasped than an 
t least in our age, we can most im- 
mate. The overwhelming majority 
ice necessarily accept their opinions 
Whether they do so avowedly, like 
the Cathohcs, or unconsciously, like most Protestants, 
is immaterial. They have neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to examine for themselves. They are taught 
certain doctrines on disputed questions as if they 
were unquestionable truths, when they are incapable 
of judging, and every influence is employed to deepen 
' the impression. This ia the true otigin of their 



ideal to which, i 
perfectly approxi 
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from authority. 
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belief. Not imtil long years of mental conflict have 
passed can they obtain the inestiniahle boon of an 
aasarod and untrammelled mind. The fable of the 
ancient ' ia still tme. The woman even now eits at 
the portal of life, presenting a cup to all who enter 
in which diffuses through every vein a poison that 
irill chng to them for ever. The judgment may 
pierce the clouds of prejudice. In the moments of 
her strength she may even rejoice and triumph in her 
liberty, yet the conceptions of childhood will long 
remain latent in the mind, to reappear in every hour 
of weakneBS, when the tension of the reason is re- 
laxed, and wlien the power of old associations is 
BTipreroe.* It is not surprising that very few should 



' CebeB. 

' This very paioful recar- 
Tsacfft vhit^h occupies such on 
important placa in all teligioua 
biographies, aeema to be at- 
tathecl to un extrennsly m- 
mariiable nad obsoure depart- 

wMch liaa only been iavcBti- 
gued with e&meBtneea within 
tlie last few years, und whieli 
is terraed by pHychologiat^T 
'latent amsciotuRieBa,' and by 
phjaiologists 'unconsciouacere- 
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of the brain.' That certttia 
Ads remnin so biddea ia the 
miad. that it IB only by a strong 
sot of volition they can ba re- 
(»ll«d lo recollemion, is u fact 
of daily vxpcrleiice ; but it is 
now fiiliy established tbnt a 
mnltituda of events whii-h are 
■OtompJotplyforgotten that 
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thclesa be, so to Bpeak, im- 
bedded in the laemory, and 
may be reproduced with intense 
vividnasa under certain physical 
conditions. This is especially 
the result of some diBeasee. 
Thus, e. g. there is a case an 
record of an ignorant woman 
repeating;, in a delirium, certain 
words which were recognised 
as Hebrew and Chaldaic. When 
she ratarned to coascioosnesa 
she knew nothing of these 
wards, she had no notion of 
their meaning; and being told 
that they were Hebrew and 
Chaldaic, she could recollect 
no possible iray is which she 
could have acquired them. A 
searching investigation into her 
antecedents was instituted ; 
and it was found that when a 
girl she had been servant tu a 
der^yman who wsa accustomed 
lo walk up and down his pas- 
fage reading those languagos. 
The words were hidden in the 
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possesa the courage and the perseverance to encoiuiter 
the mental struggle. The immense majority either 



mind, were reproduced by dis- 
ease, and wire forgotten when 
ths disease bad passed. (CuF- 
penter, Eninaii Physiology, p. 
808.) ItisBaidthatamomea- 
tary rerJew of numbers of 
long-forgotlen incidents of life 
is the iHBt phenomenon of con- 
Bcioasnesa before the insensi- 
biiity Ihat precedes drowning. 
But not onl; are facts retained 
in the memory of whieli we ars 
unconsciuu)^, the mind itself is 
MJsoperpolually arting — pursu-. 
ing trains of thonght automati- 
cally, of which we have no 
consciousness. Thus it has 
been often observed, that a 
subject which at night appears 
tangled and confused, acquires 
a perfect clearness and ar- 
rangement diu'ing sleep. Thus 
the Bchoatboy knows that 
verses learnt by heart jiLSt 
before sleep are retained with 
much greater facility than 
those wbieh are learnt at any 
other time ; thns, jn the course 
of recollection, two facta will 
often rise in Bucceasion which 
appeiir to have no connection 
idiateTer ; but a careful in 
galion will pcore that thi 
some forgotten lint of bsi 
tion which the mind had 
it of which w 



matical action of the mind 
when volition is altogatber sus- 
pended. It is eapeoiallj oom- 
mjin (or, at least, especially 
manifest) in languor, an dis- 
ease, and, abore all, in sleep. 
M. Maury, who has investi- 
gated the sulnect with his 
itsual great ability, has shown 
■^^ "■ '" sJflep hyppTffisthesia of 
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that not only facts, but pro- 
ceases of thottght that belong 
altogether to the past, are re- 
produced ; and that a frequent 
dreamer will often be brought 
under the influence of vices in 
which he had once indulged, 
bnt by which in his waking 
hours he is rarely or nsTer 
overcome. There can be Utile 
doubt that when we are actively 
reasoning this automatic action 
of the mind still contuiues, 
but the ideas and trains of 
thought that are thus prodnced 
are to combined aud trans- 
formed by the reason, that wa 
ace unconscious of their exist- 
ence. They exist, nevertheless, 
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ronnfction with these facts that 
we should view that reappear- 
ance of opinions, modes of 
tliouglit, and emotiona belnng- 
ing to a former ttage of our 
intellectual history, that is 
often Ihe result of the auto- 



suggestive subject without sus- 
pecting that the saying, ' habit 
IB a second nature,' represents 
mora than a metaphor, that the 

connected with the will than is 
generally imagined ; and that 
the origin of most of those 
opinions we attribute to pure 
rea'iniiing, is more composite 
than we suppose. Tbisimpor- 
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never esamine the opinions they have iiiheiited, or 
eiamine them so completely under the dominating 
inflnence of the prejudice of edncation, that what- 
ever may have been the doctrines they have been 
taught, they conclude that they are so unquestion- 
flhly true, that nothing hut a judicial blindness can 
canse liheir rejection, 0£ the few who have ohtained 
a glimpse of higher things, a large proportion cannot 
endare a conflict to which old aBsociatione and, above 
all, the old doctrine of the guilt of error, lend such 
a peculiar bitterness ; they stifle the voice of reason, 
they turn away from the path of knowledge, tbey 
purchaae peace at the espenae of truth. This is, 
indeed, in our day, the most fatal of all the obstacles 
to enqniiy. It was not till the old world had been 
reduced, to chaos that the Divine voice said, ' Let there 
he Hght ; ' and in the order of knowledge, as in the 
order of nature, dissolution must commonly precede 
formation. There is a period in the history of the 
enquirer when old opinions have been shaken or 
destroyed, and new opinions have not yet been 
foiTued, a period of doubt, of terror, and of darkness, 
when the voice of the dogmatist has not lost its 



Afterhis time, it aeemB, eicept Philosophy/) to eiplitm the laws 

ID IS far oa it iriLS coudk^IwI of goaerstioo, ftscribing tlie 

with Hie animism of Stabl, ta formation of the fiEtna to the 

till very reeeQtly. Sir W. and M. Mauiy {Le S^Hameil e'i 

Hamilton (in Uia Essays) has its Eeoi'S) h&a shown itaf.oanes~ 

treated it from apsyphological, tion with the phenomena of 

and Dre. Lnycocfc (7»« Brain sleep. See, loo, De Qiiineoy'B 

and the Mind) and Ciirpeii'er Opinm-EaleT, pp. 2fi9-2S1, ed. 

■" Bon FkyBidogy, pp. 799- 1864;Tissot. Surla Vie 
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power, and the pliantoms of ihe past still bover over 
the mind, a period when every landmark is lost to 
sight, and every star ia veUed, and the soul seems 
drifting helpless and rudderless before the destroy- 
ing blast. It is in this season of transition that the 
temptations to stifle reason possess a fearful power. 
It is when contrasting the tranquillity of past assur- 
ance with the feverish paroxysms that accompany 
enqniry, that the mind is most likely to abandon the 
path of tmth. It is so much easier to assume than 
to prove ; it is so much less painful to beheve than to 
doubt r there is such a charm in the repose of pre- 
judice, when no discordant voice jars upon the har- 
mony of belief ; there ia such a thrilling pang when 
cherished dreams are scattered, and old creeds aban- 
dbned, that it is not surprising that men should 
close their eyes to tiie unwelcome light. Hence the 
tenacity exhibited by systems that have long since 
been disproved. Hence the oscillation and timidity 
that characterise the research of most, and the in- 
difference to truth and the worship of expediency 
that cloud the fair promise of not a few. 

In onr age these struggles are diffused over a very 
wide circle, and are felt by men of many grades of 
intellect. This fact, however, while it accounts for 
the perturbation and instability that characterise a 
large portion of contemporary literature, should ma- 
terially lighten the burden of each individual enquirer. 
The great majority of the ablest intellects of the cen- 
tury have preceded him, and their genius irradiates 
the path. The bauds of many sympathisers are ex- 
tended to assist him. The disintegration around him 
will facilitate his course. He who, believing that the 
search for tmth can never be offensive to the God of 
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tmtli, pnrsTies Ms way witli an tinswerving energy, 
may not nnreasonably hope that he may assist others 
in their struggle towards the light, and may in some 
small degree contribute to that consummation when 
the professed belief shall have been adjusted to the 
requirements of the age, when the old tyranny shall 
have been broken, and the anarchy of transition shall 
have passed away. 
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The evidence I have collected in the preceding ciap- 
ters will be sufScient to exhibit the natare of the 
rationalistic movement, and also the process by 
■which it has been developed. To establish the first, 
I have reviewed h. long aeries of theological concep- 
tions which the movement has weakened or trans- 
formed. To establfeh the second, I have shown thai 
themostimportant changes were mnch less the reanlta 
of direct controversy than of the attraction of the 
prevailing modes of thought, which themselves re- 
presented the convergence of a great variety of theo- 
logical influences. In the remainder of this work, 1 
propose to trace more folly than I have yet had 
occasion to do, the relations of the rationalistic move- 
ment to the political andeconomical history of Europe, 
or, in other words, to show on the one hand how the 
theological development has modified poHtical and 
economical theories ; and, on the other hand, how 
the tendencies produced by those have reacted upon 
theology. 

But, before entering npon this field, it will perhaps 
not be altogether unnecessary to remind the reader 
once more of the main principle npon which the 
relevance of this species of narrative depends. It is 
that the speculative opinions which are embraced by 
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any large body of men are accepted, not on accoant 
of the argTunenta upon which they rest, hut on 
acoonTit of a prediepoeition to receive them. Thia 
predisposition depends with many persons entirely 
npon the circumstances of their position, that is to 
say, npon the associations of clilldhood, friendship, 
or interest, and is of such a nature as altogether to 
dispense with argumenta. With others, it depends 
chiefly upon the character of their minds, which in- 
duces them to embrace one class of arguments rather 
than another. Thia intellectual character, again, re- 
sults partly from natural and innate peculiaiities, and 
partly from the totality of influences that act upon 
the mind. For the mind of man is no inert receptacle 
of knowledge, but absorbs and incorporates into its 
own constitution the ideas which it roceivea. In a 
healthy condition, increased knowledge implies an 
increased mental capacity, and each peculiar depaii;- 
ment of study not merely comprises a peculiar kind of 
information, hut also produces a pecuhar ply and ten- 
dency of judgment. All minds are more or less 
governed by what chemists term the laws of elective 
affinity. Like naturally tends to like. The predomi- 
nating passion of every man colours the whole train 
of his reasoning, and in every subject he esamineH, 
he instinctively torus to that aspect which is most 
congruous to his favourite pursuit. 

If this be so, we should naturally expect that 
politics, which occupy so large a place in the minds 
of men, should at all times have exercised a con- 
siderable influence on the tone of thought from which 
theological opinions arise, and that a general tondeocv 
to restrict the province of theology should have re- 
Bulted in a aecnlarisation of politics. In the present 
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chapter, I shall esamiiio the stages of that aecnlarisa- 
tion and the minor changes that are connected with 
it. The subject wiJl naturally divide itaelf into two 
parts. We shall first see how theological interests 
gradually ceased to be a main object of political com- 
hinatioiiB ; and afterwards, how, by the I'epudiation of 
the divine right of kings and the assertion of the 
social contract, the basis of authority was secu- 
larised. 

If we take a broad view of the course of histoiy, 
and examine the relations of great bodies of men, we 
find that religion and patriotism are the chief moral 
influences to which they have been subject, and that 
the separate modifications and mutual interaction of 
these two agents may almost be said to constitute the 
moi-al history of mankind. For some centuries before 
the introduction, of Christianity, patriotism was in 
most countries the presiding moral principle, and 
religion occupied an entirely subordinate position. 
Almost all those examples of heroic self-sacrifice, of 
passionate doTotion to an unselfish aim, which anti- 
quity afibrds, were produced by the spirit of patriot- 
ism. Decius and Regulus, Ijeonidaa and Harmodius, 
are the pagan parallels to Christian martyrs.' Nor 
was it only in the great crises of national histoiy that 
this spirit was evoked. The pride of patriotism, the 
sense of dignity which it inspires, the close bond of 
sympathy produced by a common aim, the energy and 
elasticity of character which are the parents of great 

' It is worthy of notice, that —the objects of repreaontation 

the flral development of Bculp- bpingnot tlie gods, batthetnis 

ture, which in almost all other national ideals — liia herosB of 

nations was relieious, in Rome Eome. (See O. MiiUer, Mamrl 

appeiirs tu have been pati'lolii dArc/iiolBffie,ydl. i. pp, 361-2.) 
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enterprises, were manifested habitually in the leading 
nationa of antiquity. The spirit of patriotism per- 
raded all classes. It formed a distinct type of 
character, and was the origin both of many virtaes 
and of many vicea. 

If wo attempt to estimate the moral condition of 
anch a phase of society, we must in some respects 
place it extremely high. Patriotism has always 
proved the best cordial of humanity, and all the 
Bterner and more robust virtues were matured to 
the highest degree by its power. No other influence 
diffuses abroad so much of that steady fortitude 
which is equally removed from languor and timidity 
on the one hand, and from feverish and morbid es- 
cltement upon the other. In nations that have been 
long pervaded by a strong and continuous political 
life, the pulse beats high and steadily, habits of self- 
reliance are formed which enable men to confront 
danger with a calm intrepidity, and to retain a certain 
sobriety of temperament amid the most trying vicis- 
sitttdes. A capacity for united action, for self-sacri- 
fice, for long and persevering exertion, becomes 
general. A high, though sometimes rather capricious, 
standard of honour is formed, and a atom aimplicitj 
of habits encouraged. It is probable that in the 
best days of the old classic repabUca the passions of 
men were as habitually under control, national tastes 
as simple and chastened, and acts of heroism as 
frequent and as grand, as ia the noblest periods of 
sahsequeut history. Never did men pass through 
life with a more majestic dignity, or meet death with 
ft more unfaltering calm. The tiill sublimity of the 
old classic type has never been reproduced in its 
perfection, but the spirit that formed it has often 
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breathed over the feverish Btm^lea of modem life, 
and has infused into society a heroism and a forti- 
tude that have proved the invariable precnraors of 
regeneration. 

All this was produced amon^ nations that ■were 
notoriously deficient in rehgiona feeling, and had, 
indeed, degraded their religion into a mere function 
of the State. The disinterested enthusiasm of pa- 
triotism had pervaded and animated them, and had 
called into habitual action many of the noblest moral 
capacities of mankind. 

To this picture there is, however, a melancholy 
reverse. If the Roman civilisation exhibited to a 
very high degree the sterner virtues, it was pre- 
eminently deficient ia the gentler ones. The pathos 
of life was habitually repressed. Sufiering and weak- 
ness met ^vith little sympathy or assistance. The 
slave, the captive, the sick, the helpless, were treated 
with cold indifference, or with merciless ferocity. 
The hospital and the refuge for the afflicted were 
unknown. The spectacle of suffering and of death 
was the luxury of all classes. An almost absolute de- 
struction of the finer sensibilitiea was the coasequence 
of the universal worship of force. The existence of 
the gods was, indeed, recognised, but the ideals of 
excellence were not sought on the heights of Olym- 
pus, but in the annals of Roman prowess. There 
was no sense of the snporhumau, no conception of 
sin, no desire to rise above the ibings of earth ; pride 
was deemed the greatest of virlnies, and humihty tie 
most contemptible of weaknesses. The welfare of the 
State being the highest object of unselfish devotion, 
virtue and vice were often measured by that standard, 
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and the individnal was Labitaally sacrificed to the 
communitj'. 

But perhaps tte greatest vice of the old form of 
patriotism was the narrowness of sympathy which it 
produced. Outside the circle of their own nation all 
men were regarded with contempt and indifference, 
if not with absolute hostility. Conquest was the one 
recognised form of national progress, and the interests 
of nations were, therefore, regarded as dii'ectly op- 
posed. The intensity with which a man loved his 
country was a measure of the hatred which he bore 
to those who were without it. The enthusiasm which 
produced the noblest virtues in a narrow circle was 
the direct and poweriiil cause of the strongest inter- 
national antipathies. 

In Jndroa the religious system occupied a, more 
prominent position than among the Greeks or 
Hcmans, but it had been indissolubly connected with 
national interests, and the attachment to it was in 
reality only a form and aspect of patriotism. What- 
ever opinion may be held as to whether a future 
life was intended to be among the elements of the 
Levitical revelation, there can be no question that 
the primary incentives which that revelation offered 
were of a patriotic order. The devotion of the 
people to their religions system was to he the measure 
of their national prosperity. Wlien their faith burnt 
with a strong and unsulhed flamo, every enemy suc- 
eumhed beneath their arms ; but whenever idolatry 
had corrupted their devotions, a hostile army encircled 
Mount Moriah. All the traditions of their rehgion 
were identified with splendid national triumphs. The 
rescue from Egypt, the conquest of Canaan, and the 
lOBHBacreof its inhabitsnts, the exploiba of the inspired 
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i who had broken the chainB of a, foreign 
master, the destruction of the hosts of the Assyrian, 
■were all legends int«rweaviiig in the Jewish mind the 
association of the Church and of the State. The spirit 
of sect, or an attachment not to ahstract principleB, 
but to a definite and organised ecoleaiasticB.1 inatita- 
tion, if) 0. spirit essentially similar to patriotism, bnt is 
directed to a different object, and is therefore, in moat 
cases, hostile to it. In Jndsa the spirit of patriotism 
and the spirit of sect were united ; each intensified 
the other, and the osclnsive intolerance which is the 
resnlt of each existed with double virulence. 

Such was the condition of the Pagan and Jewish 
world when the sublime doctrine of universal brother- 

Ihood was preached to mankind. After eighteen 
hundred years men are only beginning to realise it, 
and at the time when it was first proclaimed it was 
diametrically opposed to the m-ost cherished preju- 
dices of the age. 

in Jndaea the spirit of an exoluBivB patriotism not 
only pervaded the national mind, but was also at this 
period an intensely active moral principle. In the 
Eoman Empire patriotism was little more tlian an 
intellectual conception j society was in a condition 
of moral dissolution, and disinterested enthusiasm 
was extremely rare. The fortunes of the infant 
Church were, probably, in no slight measure deter- 
mined by these circumstances. In Judiea it was 
rejected with indignant scorn. In the Roman Empire 
it obtained a marvellous triumph, but it triumphed 
only by transforming itself under the influence of 
the spirit of sect. The passion for the visible and 
material which in that age it was impossible to escape 
— which incmated the teachings of the Church with 
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I elaborate and snperstitioas ritnalism, designed to 
^peal to and enthral tLe sensea, aud converted its 
aimple moral principles into a coiiiplii;ated creed — 
acted with ei^aal ieree upon its goveniment, and 
transformed it into a highly centralised monarchy, 
pervaded by a spirit of exclusivoness very similar to 
that which had animated the old Boman republic. 
The spirit of sect was, indeed, far stronger and more 
"virulent than the most envenomed spirit of nation- 
ahty. The ancient patriot regarded nations that 
were beyond hia border with indifference, or with a 
spirit of rivalry ; but the priest declared every one 
who rejected his opinions to be a criminal. 

Prom this period for many centuries CathoHciam, 
considered as an ecclesiastical organisation, waa the 
■undisputed misti'ess of Europe ; national feelings 
scarcely ever came into colhsion with ita interests, 
and the whole current of affairs was directed by 
theology. When, however, the first breathings of 
the spirit of Itationaliam were felt in Europe, when, 
under the inSuence of that spirit, dogmatic interests 
began to wane, and their paramount importance to be 
questioned, a new tendency was manifested. The 
interests of the Church were subordinated to those 
of the State. Theology was banished from depart- 
ment after department of politics, until the whole 
Hyst«ia of government was secularised. 

The period in which political affairs were moat 
completely governed by theological considerations 
was nn question ably the age of the Crusades. It was 
no pohtical anxiety about the balance of power, but 
aa inteuso rehgioua enthusiasm, that impelled the 
mhabitanta of Christendom towards the city which 
woB at once the cradle aud the symbol of their faith. 
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All mterests were then absorhed, all classes ■vrere 
governed, all passions Bubdued or coloured by reli- 
gions fervonr. National animosities that had raged 
for centuries w^ere pacified by ita power. The 
intrigues of statesmen and the jealonsies of tinga 
disappeared beneath its influence. Nearly two mil- 
lions of livea are said to have boon sacrificed in the 
cause. Neglected gOTemments, exhausted finances, 
depopulated countries were cheerfully accepted as the 
price of success. No wars the world had ever before 
seen were so popular as these, which were at the same 
time the most disastrous and the most unselfish. 

Long before the Beforniation, such wars as the 
Crusades had become impossible, and the relative 
prominence of secular pohcy had materially increased. 
This was in part the result of the better organisation 
of the civil government, which rendered nnnecesaary 
some of the services the Church had previonsly 
rendered to the commnnity. Thna, when the general 
tolerance of private wars had prodaced a condition 
of anarchy that rendered all the relations of life 
insecure, the Church interposed and proclaimed in 
the eleventh century the ' Truce of God,' which was 
the first effective barrier to the lawlessness of the 
barons. Her bishops became the arbitrators of every 
quarrel, and succeeded in a groat measure in calming 
the ferocity of the age. Bat when this object wias 
in part attained, and when the regal power was con- 
solidated, the Trace of God, iu spite of many at- 
tempts to revive it,' fell rapidly into desuetnde, and 
the preservation of tranquillity passed from the ec- 

■ It was confirmed as part of Ducellier, Hist, dec Claiiel La- 
the general law of the Church harievteji en France, pp. 87-88, 
by Alexander UI. in n7H. Sae 127, Vii. 
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lastical to the ciTil government. This is bat a 
Hingle example of a process that was continuallj' 
going on during the latter half of the middle ages. 
The Church had formerly exercised nearly every 
■fimction of the civil government, on account of the 
inefficiency of the lay governors, and every develop- 
ment of secular administration, while it reUeveil the 
ecclefiiaeticB of a duty, deprived them of a sonrc( 
power. 

But, besides the diminution of influence that 
suited from, this cause, the Church for many centuries 
found a strenuous antagonist in the regal power. 
The famous history of the investitures, and the 
equally remarkable, though less fomotiH, ordinance by 
which in 1319 aU bishopa were expelled from the 
Parhament of Paris, are striking examples of the 
enei^ with which the conflict was Bustained, Its 
issue depended mainiy on the superstition of the 
people. In a profoundly Buperstitious age neither 
skill nor resolution could resist the effects of an 
eicommnni cation or an interdict, and the moat illns- 
trions monarchs of the middle ages saccumbed beneath 
r power. But some time before the Reformation 
r terror was in a great measure destroyed. The 
rapid growth of the industrial classes, which were at 
all times separated from theological tendencies, the 
revival of a spirit of bold and unshackled enquiry, 
and the discredit that had fallen upon the Church on 
account of the rival popes, and of the corruption of 
the monasteries, were the chief canses of the eman- 
cipation. The Reformation was only possible when 
the old superstitions had been enfeebled by the spirit 
of doubt, and diluted by the admixture of aeculai' 
intereats. Kings then availed themselves gladly of 
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the opportunity of throwing off the restraints of tha 
Papacy, Patriots rebelled against the supremacy 
of a foreign power. The lay classes welcomed a 
change by which the pressure of the clergy waa 
lightened. 

A comparison of the religions wars produced by 
the Refonnation with the Crusades shows clearly 
the great change that had passed over the spirit of 
Europe. The Cmaades had been purely religions. 
They represented solely the enthusiasm of the people 
for dogmatic intflrests, and they were maintained for 
more than two centuries by an effort of unexampled 
Belf- sacrifice. In the religious wars, on the other 
liand, the secular and the ecclesiastical elements were 
very evenly balanced. The object sought was po- 
litical power, but diflerence of religious belief formed 
the lines of demarcation separating the hostile coa- 
litions, and created the enthusiasm by which the 
struggle was maintained. The spirit of the theo- 
logian was sufficiently powerful to inundate Europe 
■with blood, hut only when' united with the ambition 
of the pohtician. Yet dogmatic agreement still 
formed the principle of alliance, and all co-operation 
with heretics was deemed a sin. 

This phase of opinions continued for more than a 
century after the Reformation. It passed away under 
the pressure of advancing civilisation, but not before 
the ministry of Eichelien ; for although Prancia I. 
had made an alliance with the Turks, and a few other 
sovereigns had exhibited a similar indifference to 
the prevailing distinctions, their policy was rarely 
successful. Even at the last, the change was only 
effected with considerable difficulty, and Italy, Spain, 
Germany, and the Netherlands swarmed with writ- 
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3 denouncing' the alliance of the French with the 
U3 little short of an apoatacy from Christi- 
anity, A book entitled ' Ma/rs Gallicus,' and published 
in 1035, under the paendonym of Alexajider Patricins 
Armacanns, was especially singled out aa the laoat 
conolnaive demon stration of the ainfnlness of alliances 
with heretics, and it marks the first dawn of the re- 
putation of one who was destined to exercise a deep 
and lasting influence over the fortunes of the Church. 
It was written by Jansenins, who owed to it his pro- 
motion to the bishopric of Tpreff.' But the genius 
of Richolien, seconded by the intellectual influences of 
the age, prevailed over evwy difficulty ; and the Peace 
of Westphalia ia justly regarded as closing the era of 
religious wars. The invasion of Holhmd by Lewis 
XIV. was near becoming one, and religious fanaticism 
has more than once lent its aid to other modern 
Btmgglea ;* but wars lite those which once distracted 
Europe have become almost impossible. Among aU 
the elements of affinity and repulsion that regulate 
the combinations of nations, dogmatic interests, wliich 
were once supreme, can scarcely be said to exist. 
Among aU the possible dangers that cloud the hori- 
zon, none appears more improbable than a coalition 
formed upon the principle of a common belief, and 
designed to extend the sphere of its influence. Such 
coalitions were once the most serions occnpations of 
Btatesmen. They now exist only in the speculations 
of the espoundera of prophecy. 

It was in this way that, in the course of a few cen- 
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tnriea, the foreign policy of all ciyilised nations waa 
completely and finaOy secularised. Wars that were 
once re^rded as simple duties became absolutely 
impossible. Alliances that were once deemed atro- 
cions sina fcecame habitual and unchallenged. That 
■which had long been the centre around which all 
other interests revolted, receded and disappeared, 
and a profound change in the actions of mankiiid 
indicated a profound change In their belief. 

I have already noticed the decline of that religiouB 
persecution ■which ■wus long the chief sign and 
measure of ecclesiastical influence oyer the internal 
policy of nations. There is, however, one aspect of 
the Inquisition ■which I have not referred to, for it 
belongs to the subject of the present chapter — I 
mean its frequent hostility to the civil power. 

Before the thirteenth century, the cognisance of 
heresy was divided between the bishop and the civil 
magistrate. The Church proclaimed that it was a 
crime more deadly than any ci?il offence, and that it 
shonld be punished according to its enormity ; the 
bishop accused the heretic, and the magistrate tried 
and condemned him. During the earlier part of the 
middle ages, this arrangement, which had been that 
of the Theodosian Code, waa accepted ■without diffi- 
culty. The civil government waa then very submis- 
sive, and heretics almost unknown, the few caaea 
that appeared being nsnally resolved into magic. 
When, however, at the close of the twelfth century, 
a spirit of rebellion against the Church had been 
widely diffused, the Popes perceived that some more 
energetic system waa required, and among the mea- 
Horea that were devised, the principal was the In- 
quisition, which was intended not merely to s 
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heresy, but also to enlarge the circle of eccIesiastioBl 
jnri a diction. 

This new tribunal ' was placed in the hands of the 
two religious orders of St. Doniinick and St. Francis, 
and its fii'st object was to monopolise the trials of 
cases of heresy. The hishop of the diocese had a 
certain position in the local tribunal, but it was 
generally Kttle more than honorary, and was entirely 
sahordinate to that of the chief inquisitor. The civil 
government was only represented by an 'Asaessor,' 
and by some minor officera appointed by the In- 
quisitor himaelf, and its fiiuctioQ was merely to exe- 
cute those whom the ecclesiastics had condemned. 
A third of tho confiscated goods was bestowed upon 
the district where the trial took place, which in its 
tnm was to bear the expenses of the confinement of 
the prisoners. To crown all, the society was cen- 
tralised by the appointment of an Inquisitor- General 
at Rome, with whom all the branches of the tribunal 
were to be in constant communication. 

It is obvious that this organisation, in addition to 
its religious importance, had a very great pohtical 
importance. It transferred to ecelesiastics a branch 
of jurisdiction which bad always been regarded as 
belonging to the civil power, and it introduced into 
every country where it was acknowledged a corpo- 
ration of extraordinary powers entirely dependent on 
a foreign potentate. The Inquisitors early found a. 
powerful, though somewhat encroaching, friend in 
the Emperor Fredoriek H., who in 1224 issued four 

' Tlie relntiona of the In- Diseorso deJC Origins delT Ufi- 

quiaition and the civil power sio delP Ittquisilions, irhich I 

huvB licpn ftiimiraWj ekftched have oloBolj followei 
b; Sarpi, in a short work called 
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edicts at Padua, in which he declared himaelf tU 
protector, commandeil that all obstinate 1 
should be burnt, and all penitent heretics imprisoned 
for life, and delegated the investigation of the crime 
to the ecclesiastics, though tie power of prononncing 
the condemnation was reserred to the secular judge. 
In the first half of the thirteenth century, the new 
tribunal was introduced into Lombnrdy, the Marshes, 
Romagna, Tuscany, the Balearic Isles, Arragon, and 
some of the cities of France and Germany. In 
Naples, however, the hostility of the king to the 
Pope, and the spirit of the people, resisted it. In 
Venice, too, the magistrates long refused to admit it, 
and heretics wore burnt on the designation of the 
bishop, and by sentence of the Doge, and of the 
majority of the Snpreme Council, until 1289, when 
the government yielded, and the Inquisition was 
introduced, though with some sh'ght restrictioBS 
favourable t-o the civil power.' In Spain, owing to 
the combination of a very strong Catholic and a very 
strong national feeling, it assumed a somewhat pecu- 
liar form. There, as elsewhere, it was an essentially 
ecclesiastical institution, created, extended, and mo- 
dified nnder the express sanction of the Pope, but 
the Inquisitor- Geneva! and the Chief Oonncil were 
appointed by the sovereign, subject to the papal 
confirmation ; and the famous prosecution of Antonio 
Perez, which resulted in the destruction of the 
liberties of Arragon, fiimishes an example, though 
perhaps a solitary one, of its employment merely aa 
a political tool.* At first its jurisdiction was con- 

• Saxpi, pp. 48-fi7 (ed. beoti lately invPstipBted by M. 

1639). Mignet, in aa idlpresting work 

' This curiona episode haa cnJleii Antonia Ferss. One of 
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Bailors of different re- 
enrolled themselyes in the Spanish navy; 



but in 1571 Sixtns V., at the request of Philip II., 
appointed a special Inquisitor to preside over the 
navy,' who speedily reatored its orthodoxy. By 
Spanish influence the tribunal was extended to the 
Netherlands, to the Sew World, to Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Malta. 

It ia said in the legend of St. Dominick that his 
mother, whon in the aeaaon of childbirth, dreamed 
that a dog was about to issue from her womb, bear- 
ing a iighted torch that woald kindle the whole 
world ; and certainly the sncceaa of the Inquisition 
well-nigb fulfilled the portent.' For two or three 
centnries its extension was the main object of the 
papal policy; it was wiat the struggle of the invea- 
titores had been in the preceding age, the chief form 
which the spirit of ecclesiastical encroachment as- 
sumed ; and during this long period there was 
probably not a single pope who did not expressly 
eulogise it. Bnt although there can be no doubt 
that a powerful blow was thus given to heresy, it 
may well be qnestioned whether the papal policy was 
not, on the whole, shortsighted, for the Inquisition 



bt against 



the aocQsitions I 
Fnez was. that 
momeiit of possion esdaimed, 
that ' if God tha Father had 
VentuTPd to ray to him what 
the king biul Haid, he would 
hare ent his dohb off,' whi.'h 
Uip Inqniaitms said ' partonk 
at the haresy of the Anthro- 
pamorphilea and of tho Vau- 
driTB, who maintain tha.t the 
Father has bodily r 



guUUumii, pp. 224-226. This 
was perhaps one of the miiioi- 
cauEes of the dacline of the 
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ted till after 
his death, bnt Si, Bominickwas 
the ehief revivFF of persecutioQ. 
Hie OrdtT repreaented the prin- 
eipla, and the Inquiaition was, 
almost as a matter of conraa, 
placed maial; in its hands. , 
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probably contribnted largely to tie ultimate secu- 
larisation of politics. Before its institution no one 
doubted that tho investigation and panisliment of 
heresy formed one of the first duties of the civil 
government, but by the Inquisition the two things 
were sligbtly separated. The cognisance of heresy 
was in a measure withdrawn from the lay rulers, 
and by a cnrions inversion that very doctiine of the 
religious incapacity of the latter, whieh was after- 
wards urged in lavotir of tolerance, was at this time 
ui^ed in favour of the Inquisition.' Nor was the 
new tribunal merely distinct from the civil govern- 
ment. It was also frequently opposed to it. Its 
very institution was an encroachment on the juris- 
diction of the magistrate, and there were constant 
differences as to the esact limits of its authority. 
Wherever it was acknowledged It was the undis- 
puted judge of heresy and of a large section of 
ecclesiastical offences, and one of these latter-^tlie 
employment by priests of the confessional for the 
purpose of seducing the penitents — occupied a very 
prominent place in the wTitings it produced." Witch- 
craft, too, wafi nsaaUy, though by no means always, 

' Tho following paseagfl from ligiune 6 raecommandata alia 



'Afire Tolte li santi 
1 piji predici 



umdiivano & pivncipi 
iTd dslta rellgione. Di 

tmBcnrarU : ed adeseo 
Bsa piii BB pr^ii^ e 
I al preneipe, Be non 
non b' aspella la cura 
e divine, con tutto che 



aia^iiena di luogU dove la re- 



1 pr^ncipe della 
Massti Divina.' (Pp. 8B, 90.) 
' See, far examplB, tba foil 
discussion of tbe maCtar in 
Carena, Be Officio 8. /njlrfri- 
iionis (Lugduni, 1B49), pp. 
136-161. Three Popes— Paul 
W.. Pius IV., and Gregory 
XV.^found it neceBflary to 
ieauB bulls on the subject, a 
fact which will surprisp no one 
who has elanced ovcrtle pages 
of StinctiEz or Dens. 
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regai'ded as witJiin its province, bnt the magistrates 
fiumetimes retiised to execute its senteuces. TJHary 
was said by the ecclesiastics to be an ecclesiastical 
offence, but the legislatora refused to allow the In- 
qnisition to try it. Perjarj, bigamy, and several 
other crimes gave rise to similar conflicts. 

While the prorince of persecntion was thus in 
some degree separated from the civil government, 
the extreme violence of the tribunal to which it had 
fallen aroused a very general populiw indignation. 
Spain, it ia true, was in tliis respect an exception. 
In that country the Inqnieition was always cherished 
as the special expression of the national religion, and 
the burning of Jews and heretics was soon regarded 
in a doable light, as a religious ceremony and also 
as a pageant or public amusement that was eminently 
congenial to thu national taste.' In other countries, 



' TluG appears BafBaienUy 
from thfl seasons in whirh 
eiMDtiona took plnca. and from 
all UiBdcBciHptiDiia of thorn. I 
msy notiee, haweier, tliRt there 



n, or tather the 
procession to the stake, of a 
number of Jews and Jawesaos 
who were burnt in IfflU at 
Madrid, dnrinir the tStea that 
followed the Di arriogc of <Jh arl es 
n., and before the lung, hiit 
bride, tlie court and clergy of 
Madrid. The great square was 
arrsngod like a, theatre, aod 
thraugod with ladies in court 
drela; the king sat un an < 
elevated platform surrounded 
by the chief members of the 



aristocracy, and Bishop Tat- 
dacpB, the Inquiaitoi^General, 
preaided over the acyie. The 
painter of this very remarkabJs 
picture (which Is in the gallery 
of Madrid) was Frantesco 
Rizzi, who died in 1685. He 
liHS directed the aympathiea of 
the spectator against the Jews 
by the usual plan of exagge- 
rating the Jewish noae — a 
device which Is common to all 
early paiatera except Juannez, 

Tealament scenes, honestly 
gires this peculiarity of feature 
to the good as well aa the bad 
characters, and who, as an im- 
partial distributor of nosea. is 
' ig of the very highcat 
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however, hut especially in Italy, it excited intense 
hostility. Wben the Spaniards tried to force it upon 
the Neapolitans, so general an insTurection ensued, 
that even Spanish zeal recoiled from the under- 
taking. The north and centre of Italy writhed 
fiercely under the yoke. Terrific riots arising fi^m 
this cause almost threatened the destruction of Mil u p 
in 1242, and of Parma in 1279, and minor diatorb- 
ancBS took place in many other towns.' Although 
the Popes had done everything in their power to 
invest the office with a religious attraction — although 
they had granted the same indulgences to its officers 
as had formerly been granted to the Crusadera, and 
an indulgence of three years to all who, not being 
Inquisitors, assisted in bringing a heretic to con- 
demnation — although too, the sentence of excom- 
munication was launched against all who impeded 
the Inquisitors in the discharge of their office— the 
opposition of the Itahana was for centuries unes- 
tinguished. Thus we find in 1518 the district of 
Brescia in so wild a ferment of excitement on account 



picture, (flurt. de rinquin- 
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Among the yictiniH in 1G80 

was a Jewisbgirl, not 17, whose 

aiugnlBr benuty stmoJc all who 

gaw hsF with sdmirBtioQ. As 

nhe passed to the stake, sha 

I cried to the queen, ' Great 

I queen, is not your pieaence 

1 able to hring me Bomn comfort 

1 under my misery? Consider 

I my yontl], and thut I am con- 

I demced for a religion which I 

I have sucked in with my 

iMotlipr'a milk.' The qu' 



' Sarpi, p. 60. Gregory IX. 
made the admiBEion of the In- 
quisition an indispensable con- 
dition of hie alliances with the 
free towns. A monk called 
Friar John, of Vicenia, seems 



ohave 



m the I 



Iborch, Siat. IntpiiK. cap. z 






promotiugthei 
in Italy. He pronounced him- 
self the apostle not of persecu- 
tion, hut of peace, reconciled 
munj enemies, and burnt giity 
Cuthari on a Biugle occasion in 
the great square of Verona. 
(Siemoudi, Hisi. de la Uierti, 
tom. i. pp. lOB, 109.) 
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T-fiie coadomnation of namerona persona on the 
charge of incantation, that the governiaent could 
with difficulty pacify it by annulling the sentences, 
A simjlar outburst took place in Mantna in 1568, 
and even in Rome a,t the death of PaAil IV. the 
prisons of the Inqnisition were burst open, and their 
records burnt by an infuriated crowd.' 

All these things have their place in the history of 
the secularisation of politics, for they all contribated 
to weaken the apirit of persecution, and to separate 
it from the civil government. As long, however, as 
dogmatic interests were Bnpreme, persecution in 
some form or other must have continued. How that 
8nprema,cy was weakened, and how, in consequence 
of the decline, men ceased to burn or imprison those 
who differed from their opinions, the last chapter 
will have shown. 

But, important as was this stage of the secularisa- 
tion of politics, a literary censorship was still directed 
against Heretical writings, and the system of religions 
disqualifications stiil continued. The first of these had 
been a very ancient practice in religions controversy. 
Among tie pagans we find Diocletian making it one 
of his special objects to burn the Christian writings, 
and Julian, without taking precisely the same stop, 

tiona in ths Netharliinda ; a 
heretic who is Hpoken of by 
Scaliger. tlie famous Arnold 
of Breacla, who wai burnt on 
the pretBIt of 'political horo- 
■ios i' and Aonio Faleario, llie 
rtpnted anthor of a, book ' On 
the Benefilg of CbriBf a Death,' 
defending tlie doctrine of Jus- 
tifieation by Faith, which at- 
tracted great notice in the six- 
teenth ceatoij. 



Italian mind 
small amount, of blood shed at 
£ome by the Inquisition. I 
cannot, indeed, remember more 
than fire inetancee of men 
having been burnt ahve there 
— the pantheistic philosopher 
Brunoi abrotherofUnChesne, 
the biatorioa of the perseeu- 
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endeavcraring to attain the same end by witliholding 
{eom. the Christians the means of instmction that 
could enable them to propagate their opinions.' In 
the same way the early couneils coutimially con- 
demned heretical books, and the civil power, acting 
npon their sentence, destroyed them. Thus Constan- 
tine ordered the destmction of the writings of the 
Ariana when the Council of Nic-e had condemned thent 
Arcadina, following the decision of the Council of 
Constantinople, suppressed those of Eunomins. Theo- 
dosiaa, afier the Conncil of Ephesus, proluhited the 
■works of Nestorius, and after the Council of Chal- 
cedon those of Ehityches." At first, though the con- 
demnation belonged to the Church, the execution of 
the sentence was regarded as the prerogative of the 
civil roler ; but as early as 443 we find Pope St, Leo 
burning books of the Manichteans on his own autho- 
rity.' All through the middle ages, the practice 
was of conrse continued, and the Inquisition suc- 
ceeded in destroying almost the entire heretical lite- 
rature before the Reformation ; but at the time of the 
revival of learning, these measures excited some 
opposition. Thus, when in 1510 the theologians of 
Cologne, represented especially by an Inquisitor 
named Hocstrat, and supported hy the mendicant 
orders and after some hesitation by the University of 
Paris, desired to destroy the whole literature of the 
Jews with the exception of the Old Testament, 

' Jnliaa did not, as ia Borne- the records of their acts. Sea 

timna eaid, forbid the Chriatjans his Epislle to Jaaibliokta. 

Btudying the cl&ssic Tritiags, ' &rpi, pp. 192, 193. Mil- 

but be prohibited them from ton gives a slight sketch of tba 

taBchiog them on the grouBd hiiloiy of oenBorahipB in bja 



a absurd for tJ 
who despised and repudiated 
the ancient goda to eipoimd 



■ GiauEonB, Isi. di Xapoli. 
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RpacKlin, who was one of the chief Hebrew EchDlare 
of tis age, protested against the measure, and having 
been on this account denonnced in violent Sanguage 
by a converted Jew named Phefercome, who had 
originally connselled the destruction, he rejoined in a 
work atrongly asserting tbe philosophical and his- 
torical value of the Jewish literature, and urging 
the importance of its preservation. Nearly all the 
ablest pens in Germany were soon engaged on the 
same side ; and the civil authority as well as many 
distinguished eccleaiastics baving taken part in the 
cotttroversy, it became for a time the most prominent 
in Europe, and resulted in the suspension of the 
intended measure.' The rise of the Reformation 
served, bowever, to increase the seveiitj of the cen- 
sorship. The system of licenses followed almost im- 
mediately upon the invention of printing, and in 
1559 Paul rV. originated the Index Expurgatorius. 
In England, Convocation was accustomed to censure, 
and the Starcbamber to suppress, heretical works. 
In Holland a love of fi-ee discussion was early gene- 
rated by the fact that, during the antagonism between 
Erance and Spain, it suited the interests of the latter 
country to make the Netherlands the asylum of the 
French refugees, who were accustomed to publish 
there innumerable seditions writings which were 
directed against the French Government, but which 
had a very strong and favourable influence upon the 
country in which they appeared. When the Spanish 
yoke was broken, Holland became eqnaUy iamous for 
the freedom of its religious press. With the ex- 
ception of this country and of some of tbe cities 

' Sleidan, lir. ii. 
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of Italj, there were scarcely any instances of perfect 
liberty of religious publicationB, till the Revolutioim, 
first of all, of England, and afterwards of Prance, 
established that great priuciplo which is rapidly be- 
ooming nniverBaJ, that the judgment of theological 
works is altogether external to the province oflogia- 
Itttors. 

Among the earliest advocates of toleration most 
accepted as a tmiam the doctrine, that it is the duty 
of every nation in its national capacity to adopt some 
one form of religious belief, and to act npon its pre- 
cepts with the consistency that ia expected from an 
individual. This Church and State theory, which 
forms the last vestige of the old theocratic spirit that 
marks the eaj-her stages of civilisation, is still supreme 
in many conntries ; but in our own day it has been 
assailed or destroyed in all those nations that have 
yielded to the political tendencies of the ago. Stating 
the theory in its most definite form, the upholders of 
the system of policy demanded that every nation 
should support and endow one form of rehgion and 
only one, that every other should be regarded as 
altogether outside tbe cognisance of the State, and 
that the mlera and representatives should belong ex- 
clnsively to the established faith. This theory has 
sometimes been curtailed and modified in modeixi 
times after successive defeats, but anyone who will 
trace it back to the days when it was triumphant, 
and follow the train of argument that has been 
pursued by the Tory party for more than a contuiy, 
can satisfy himself that I have not exaggerated its 
purport. 

The two European nations whioh represent most 
fiilly in their policy the intellectual tendencies of the 
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iige are nnqneationably France and Englani], and it 
is precisely in these nations that the theory haa been 
incoessFally assailed. After several slight oscillations, 
. the French people in 1830 finally proclaimed, aa a 

^^H basis of their constitution, the principle, that no state 
^^HxeHgian is recognised by France ; and as a comment 
^^Hupon this decision ne have seen a Protestant holding 
^^B&e reins of power nnder Lonia PhjUppe, and a Jew 
^^HcttJng in the Frovisional Government of 1848. A 
^^HlIDOre complete abnegation of the old doctrine it 
^^p wonld be impossible to conceive, and it places France, 
' in at least this respect, at the head of modem libe- 

ralism J 

The progress of the movement in England baa 
been moch more gradnal, and it represents the steady 
growth of rfltionftliatic principles among statesmen. 
The first great step was taken doring the depression 
of the clergy that followed the Hevolution. The es- 
tablislmient of the Scotch Kirk, whether we consider 
the principle it involved or the vast amount of perse- 
Dtttion it terminated, was undoubtedly one of the most 
egnal defeats the English Church has ever nnder- 
considerable time, however, the clergy 
LOceeded in arresting the movement, which at last 
seived a fresh propulsion by the Irish Parliament, 
id attained its full triumph under the exigencies of 
iah policy. 

Whatever may be thought of the purity of the 

Parliam n dn m h brief period in which it 

ind p nd n n hority, there are certainly 
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few tilings more absurd than tLe charges of bigotry 
that are frequently directed against it. If we measure 
it by the atiindard of the present day, it will of conrae 
appear very defeutivB, but if we compare it with con- 
temporary legislatures, and afaoye all if we estimate 
the peculiar temptations to which it was exposed, our 
verdict would be very different. It would be scarcely 
possible to conceive a legislature with greater induce- 
ment to adopt a sectarian poUcy. Before 1793 it 
was elected exclusively by Protestants. The govern- 
ment had created, and most sedulously maintained, 
that close horougb system which has always a ten- 
dency to make private interest the guiding motive of 
policy ! and the extraordinary monopoly the Protes- 
tants possessed of almost al! positions of wealth and 
dignity, rendered the strictest toryism their obvious 
interest. There was scarcely any public opinion 
existing in Ireland, and the CathoKcs were so torpid 
through continued oppression, that they could exercise 
scarcely any influence upon legislation. Under these 
circumstances the Irish Parliament, having admitted 
them to the magistracy, to the jury bos, and to 
several minor privileges, at last accorded them, the 
elective franchise, which, in a country where they 
formed an immense majority of the nation, and where 
every reibim of Parliament and every extension of 
education must have strengthened their interest, 
necessarily implied a complete emancipation. It ia 
worthy, too, of notice that the liberalism of the Irish 
Parliament was always in direct proportion to jta 
political independence. It was when the events of 
the American war had infused into it that strong 
national feeling which produced the declaration of 
L 1782, that the tendency towards 
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^leratioa becamo manifest. Almost all those great 
orators who cast a halo of snch immortal eloquence 
:nd its closing period, were the advocates of 
emancipation. Almost all who were 
its legislative independence, were I 
toleration. 

The Irish Paihament was, in truth, a body go- 
Temed very constantly by corrupt niotives, though 
probably not more bo than the English Parliament 
in the time of Walpole. It was also distinguished 
by a reckleasnoss of tone and policy that was all the 
more remarkable on account of the anuaually large 
measure of genius it prodneed ; but it was during 
the period of its independence probably more free 
from rehgious bigotry than any other representative 
body that had ever sat in the United Kingdom. 
That it would have completed the measure of 1793 
admission of Catholics to Parhament, if the 
.CkivemmBnt had supported or had even refrained 
jftom opposing that measure, is almost absolutely 
lOettain. The opposition of the ministers threw out 
I the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam damped 
f tiie CathoHcs, and was one of the chief 
■Jiroximat* causes of the Rebellion of 1798. But 
althotigh emancipation was not then conceded, the 
Irish Parliament directed a deadly blow against the 
Tory theory, by endowing the College of Maynooth, 
ift distinctively Catholic institution designed for the 
lucation of the Cathohc priesthood.' 



' I may here notice tl 

■ Ztiehnmn and an et^leEia 

Bishop Berkeley — was, i 

u I kuuw, the first Frot. 

w)io suggested tile admit 



. an nniveraitj. He proposed that 
e — thej should be adniitted into 
far that of Dublin without being 
ant impelled to attend chnpel of 
ly divinity led ' ' 



(»f Calhoiica into a Protestant observed that the JesuilB, il 
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The Union was, on the whole, very unfavonrabla ' 
to the movement. To exclude the Catholics from 
the Parliament of aa empire in which they were a 
amall minority did not appear such a glaidng anomaly 
as to exclude them from the Parliament of a nation 
of which they formed the great majority. The 
national feeling that made the Iriah Protestants wish 
to emancipate their fellow-conntrymen conld not act 
with the same force on an English Parliament ; and 
the evangelica] movement which had originated with 
Wesley, and which was in general strongly adverse 
to the Cathohc claims, had in a great measure per- 
vaded English society, when it had scarcely pene- 
trated to Ireland, Besides this, & profonnd change 
had passed over pubhc opinion in Ireland. The 
purely national and secular spirit the Irish Par- 
liament had fostered perished with its organ. Pu,- 
triotism was replaced by sectarianism, and the evil 
Dontinned till it made Ireland one of the most priest- 



&fae colleges m Paris, had 
acted in this nnmueF lanui^ 
ProtBBtante. (Qtieriat,So, 291, 
published in 1736.) As early 
as 1726 a considerable amount 
of controverej took plac« on the 
Buhject of tdleratioa in Ireland, 
occaaionod bj ft sermon preached 
before the Irish Parliament hj 
a clei^jman named Sjnge, in 
which he advocated ea a GhriB- 
tjan duty the most complete 
toleration of the Catholics, and 
monctated the principles of 
religions liberty with the 
Bbrongest emphssis. The Par- 
liament ordered the sermon to 
bo published. It was answered 
b^ a writer named KadcMe, 



This 






verey, which is utterly forgotten 
— buried in the great chaos of 
Irish pamphlets, end perhaps 
read of late yeajH by no hnmau 
being except the present writer 
— is well worthy of the attention 
of those who Btndy the course 
of public opinion in Ireland, 
Perhaps the most eloquent de- 
fence of toletution written in 
English during the Ust century, 
was the answer of the Irish 
priest O'Leary to Wesley's De- 
fence of the Penal laws ; bat 
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ridden nations in Europe. TteBe i 
sufficiently for the delay of more than a 
century in according the boon which in 17% i 
peared aJmost attaioed. Ou the other hand the 
Wkig party, which had constituted itself the re- 
presentative of the secular movement, and which 
contained an anasually large proportion of rehgious 
latitudinarians,' steadily advanced, and its organ, 
the Edinhurgh Review, was for some years one of the 
most powerful intellectual influences in England. 
At the same time the agitation of O'Connell gave a 
new and imperative tone to the demands of the 
Catholics, and O'Connell very jndicionaly maintained 
the claims of the disseiiters as strongly as those of 
lis corehgionjsts. At last the victory was achieved. 
Tho dissenters were admitted to Parliament, and the 
theological unity that Lad so long been maintained 
was broken. Still stage after stage of the emancipa- 
tion waa fiercely contested. The Catholics were 
avowedly admitted through fear of a revolution, and 
the act was performed in such a grudging and un- 
gracious manner as to destroy all the gratitude, and 
many of the benofita, it would otherwise have con- 
ferred. Even then many years elapsed before the 
Jews were emancipated. The invasion and partial 
deatruction of the sectarian character of the nniver- 
sities represents the last stage of the movement 
which the earliest advocates of toleration had begun. 
A necesaary consequence of this movement was 
that the clergy were, as a body, identified either 
with retrogreBsion or with immobility in politics. 
During the middle ages they had been the initiators 
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of almost every progressive movement ; but in mo- 
dem times, the cmrent being directly opposed ki 
tlieir interests, they have naturally become the 
champions of the paat. At the same time, and as a 
result of the same causes, their political influence 
has been steadily declining. In England the first 
great blow to their power was the destruction of the 
monasteries. Fuller has reckoned at twenty-seven, 
Lord Herbert at twenty-eight, and Sir Edward Coke 
at twenty-nine, the iinmbcr of mitred abbots and 
priors who by this measure lost their seats in the 
House of Lords.' In the reign of Henry III. the 
spiritual peers had formed one-half of the upper 
house ; in the beginning of the eighteenth century 
they formed only one-eighth, and in the middle of 
the nineteenth century only one- fourteenth.^ Since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century no clergy- 
man has occupied any important office in the state,* 
and the same change has passed over almost every 
other nation in Europe. 

To those who have appreciated the great truth 
that a radical political change necessarily implies a 
corresponding change in the mental hahita of society, 
the process which I have traced wiU furnish a de- 
cisive evidence of the declining influence of dogmatic 
theology. That vast department of thought and 
action which is comprised under the name of pohtics 
was once altogether guided by its power. It is now 
passing from its influence rapidly, universally, &nd 
completely. The classes that are most penetrated 
with the spirit of special dogmas were once the chief 



' JojcB, EUl. ofEagliih Con- 
Kationi, p. 149. 
■ Buckle, Ili^l. of ail. vol. i. 
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directors of the policy of Europe. They now form 
a baffled, and desponding minority, -whoBS most 
cherislieil political principles have been almost nni- 
yeraally abandoned, who are stragg-ling faintly and 
ineffectually against the ever- increasing spirit of the 
age, and whose ideal is not in the future but in the 
pMt. It ia evident that a government never can bo 
really like a railway company, or a literary society, 
which only esercises an influence over secular affairs. 
As long as it det^nnines the system of education 
that exists among its subjects, as long as it can 
encourage or repress the teaching of particular doc- 
trines, as long as its foreign policy brings it into 
collision with governments which still make the 
maintenance of certain religious systems a mH.in 
object of their policy, it will necessarily eserciso a 
gigantic influence upon belief It cannot possibly 
be uninflnential, and it is difBcult to assign limits to 
the influence that it may exercise. If the men who 
compose it (or the public opinion that govema them) 
be pervaded by an intensely- realised conviction that 
the promulgation of a certain system of doctiine is 
incomparably tlie highest of human interests, that to 
assist that promulgation is the main object for which 
they were placed in the world, and should be the 
dominant motive of their hves, it will be i[nite im- 
possible for these men, aa politicians, to avoid inter- 
fering with theology. Men who are inspired by an 
absorbing passion will inevitably gratify it if they 
have the power. Men who sincerely desire the hap- 
piness of mankind will certainly use to the uttermost 
the means they possess of promoting what they 
feel to ho beyond all comparison the greatest of 
hnman interests. If by giving a certain direction to 
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education they conld avert fenrfal and genorel pliysi- 
cal anffering, there can be no doubt that they wonld 
avaU theraselyes of their power. If they were quite 
certMn that the greatest poasihle suffering' waa the 
consequence of deviating from a particular clasa of 
opinions, thoy conld not possibly neglect that con- 
aidettktion in their laws. This is the conclusion we 
should naturally draw from the nature of the human 
mind, and it is most abundantly corroborated by ex- 
perience.' In order to ascertain the tendencies of 
certain opinions, we should not confine ourselves to 
thoae exceptional intellects who, having perceived 
the character of their age, have spent their lives in 
endeavouring painfully and laboriously to wrest their 
opinions in conformity with them. We should rather 
observe the position which large bodies of m.en, 
governed by the same principles, but hving under 
various circumstances and in different ages, naturally 
and almost unconsciously occupy. We have ample 
means of judging in the present case. We see the 
general tone which is adopted on political subjects 
by the clergy of the most various creeds, by the 
religious newspapers, and fay the pohticians who 
represent that section of the community which is 
most occupied with dogmatic theology. We see that 
it is a tendency distinct from and opposed to the 
^e age. History tells us that it was 
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onaly and rapidly d Iming and that t h d 1 n I 
most rapidly a d m t stead ly u tb uotne 

which the de 1 j ra nt f intell t ha b n m t 
active. All o Europ the pn th d are n w 
aasociated with aplyftym featn, f 
obBtrnction. All over Europe the org'anB that re- 
present dogmatic interests are in permanent opposition 
to the progressive teudencies aronnd them, and are 
rapidly suiting into contempt. In every country in 
■which a strong political life is manifested, the bi 
larisation of politics is the consequence. Each stage 
of that movement baa been initiated and effected by 
those wbo are most indifferent to dogmatic theology, 
and each baa been opposed by those who are most 
occnpied with theology.' 

And as I write these words, it ia impossible to 
forget that one of the great problems on which the 
thoughts of politicians are even now concentrated is 
the hopeless decadence of the one theocracy of modem 
Enrope, of the great typo and representative of the 
aUiance of pobtica and theology. That thro 
which it seemed as thongh the changeless Chnrchhad 
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i impreBB of lier own perpetuity^tbat 
e which for so many centuries of anarchy and 
confusion had been the Sinai of a protecting and an 
arenging law — that throne which was once tbe centre 
and tte archetype of the pohtical system of Europe, 
the sncceaaor of Impeiial Kome, the inherit-or of a 
double portion of her spirit, the one power which 
seemed removed above all the vicissitudea of poKtics, 
the iris above the cataract, nnshaten amid so much 
tarmoil and so much change^ — that throne has in our 
day sunk into a condition of hopeless decrepitude, 
and has only prolonged its exiatecce by the confession 
of its impotence. Supported by the bayonets of ft 
foreign power, and avowedly incapable of self-exist- 
ence, it is no longer a living organism, its significance 
is but the significance of death. There was a time 
when the voice that issued from the Vatican shook 
Europe to its foundations, and sent forth the proudest 
armies to the deserts of Syria. There was a time 
when all the valour and all the chivalry of Christen- 
dom, would have followed the banner of the Chnrch 
in any field and against any foe. Now a few hundred 
Preuch, and Belgians, and Irish are al! who would 
respond to its appeal. Its august antiquity, the 
reverence that centres around its chief, the memory 
of the unrivaUed infinence it has exercised, the 
genius that has consecrated its past, the undoubted 
virtues that have been displayed by its rulors, were 
all unable to save the papal government from a 
decadence the most irretrievable and the most hope- 
leas. Reforms were boldly initiated, but they only 
served to accelerate its ruin. A repressive policy 
was attempted, but it could not ari'eat the progress 
of its decay. For ncai'ly a centuiy, under eveiy 
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d under every Bystem of policy, it ban been 
DOpeleasly, steadily, and rapidly declining. At last 
the influences tliat had so long been corroding it 
attained tlieu- trimnpb. It fell before the Revolution 
and has since been unable to exist, except by the 
support of a foreign army. The principle of its 
vitality has departed. 

No human pen can write its epitaph, for no imagi- 
nation can adequately realise its glories. In tho eyes 
of those who estimate the greatness of a sovereignty, 
not by the extent of ita territory, or by the valour of 
its soldiers, bnt by the influence which it has eier- 
cised over mankind, the papal government Laa had 
no rival, and can have no BuccesHor. But though we 
may not fully estimata the majesty of ita past, we can 
at least trace the causes of its decline, It fell be- 
cause it neglected the great truth that a government 
to be successful must adapt itself to the ever-changing 
mental condition of society, that a pohcy which in 
one century produces the utmost prosperity, in ano- 
ther leads only to ruin and to disaster. It fell 
because it represented tho union of politics and 
theology, and because the intellect of Europe has 
rendered it an anachronism by pronouncing their 
divorce. It fell because its constitution was essen- 
tially and radically opposed to the spirit of an age 
in which the secularisation of politics is the measnre 
and the condition of all pohtical prosperity. 

The secularisation of politics is, as wo have seen, 
the direct consequence of the declining influence of 
dogmatic theology. I have said that it also reacts 
npon &nd influences its cause. The creation of a 
Btrong. ftud parely secular political feeling diffused 
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through all claasos of society, and producing an 
nwlBnt patriotism, and a passionate and indomitable 
love of liberty, is sufficient in many reapectB to 
modify all tlie great depftrtments of tbongbt, and to 
contribute largely to the formation of a distinct type 
of inteHectnal character. 

It is obvious, in the first place, that one important 
effitct of a purely secular pohtical feeling will be to 
weaken the intensily of sectarianism. Before ita 
existence sectarianism, was the measure by which all 
things and persons were contemplated. It exercised 
an undivided control over the minds and pasBJons of 
men, absorbed all their interests, and presided over 
all their combinations. But when a pui'ely political 
spirit is engendered, a new enthusiasm ia introdnced 
into the mind, which first divides the affectioDB and 
at last replaces the passion that had formerly been 
supreme. Two different enthnsiasms, each of which 
makes men regard events in a special point of view, 
cannot at the same time be absolute. The habits of 
thought that are formed by the one, will necessarily 
weaken or efface the habits of thought that are fijiined 
by the other. Men learn to oiaasify their fellows by 
a new principle. They become in one capacity the 
cordial associates of those whom in another capacitj- 
they had long regarded with nnmiugled dislike. They 
learn to repress and oppose in one capacity those 
whom in another capacity they regard with nnbounded 
reverence. Conflicting feelings are thus produced 
which neutralise each other ; and if one of the two 
increases, the other is proportionately diminished. 
Eveiy war that unites for secular objects nations of 
different creeds, every measure that extends political 
interests to classes that had formerly been excluded 
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from their range, has tLerefore a tendency to assuage 
the viruJence of sects. 

Anotlier consoquence of the intellectual infinence 
of pohtical life is a tendency to eacrifice general prin- 
ciples to practical results. It has often been remarked 
that the English constitiition, which is commonly 
regarded as the most perfect realisation of political 
freedom, is beyond all others the most illogical, 
and that a very large proportion of those measures 
which have proved most beneficial, have involved 
the grossest logical inconsistencies, tbc most partial 
and unequal applications of some general principle. 
The object of the pohtveian is expediency, and his 
duty is to adapt his measures to the often crude, un- 
developed, and vacillating conceptions of the nation. 
The object, on the other hand, of the philosopher is 
tmth, and bis duty is to push every principle which 
he believes to be true to its legitimate consequences 
regardless of the results which may follow. Nothing 
can be more fatal in politics than a preponderance of 
the philosophical ; or in philosophy, than a preponder- 
ance of the pohtical spirit. In the first case, tte 
ruler will find himself totally mcapable of adapting 
his measures to the exigencies of exceptional circum.- 
Btaucea ; he will becom.e involved m inextnoable dif- 
ficulties by the complexity of the phenomena he 
endeavours to reduce to order , and he w dl be m. per- 
petual collision with pubUc opmion. In the second 
case, the thinker will be continually harassed by con- 
siderations of expediency which introduce the bias of 
the will into what should be a purely intellectual 
process, and impart a timidity and a disingenuoua- 
ness to the whole tone of his thoughts. There can, I 
think, be little doubt that this latter influence is at 
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present acting most nniavciuralily upon specnlal 
opinions in conntriea where pulitical life ia very 
powerful. A disinterested love of trnth can hardly 
coesiat with a strong political spirit. In all conntriea 
where the habits of thought have been, mainly formed 
by political life, wo may discover a diBposition to 
make expediency the test of truth, to close the eyes 
and turn away the mind from any arguments that f«iid 
towards a radical change, and above all to make 
utilitarianism a kind of mental perspective according 
to which the different parts of belief are magniSed or 
diminished. AU that has a direct influence upon the 
wellbeing of society is brought into clear relief; all 
that has only an intellectual importance becom.es nn- 
realised and inoperative. It is probable that the 
capacity for pursuing abstract truth for its own sake, 
which has given Gierman thinkers so gi-eat an ascend- 
ency in Europe, is in no slight degree to be attributed 
to the political languor of their nation. 

This predisposition a«ts in different ways upon the 
progress of Rationalism. It is hostile to it on account 
of the intense conservatism it produces, and also on 
account of its opposition to that purely pbilosophi- 
cal spirit to which Rationalism seeks to subordinate 
ail departments of speculative belief. It is favourable 
to it, inasmuch as it withdraws the minds of men 
from the doctrinal aspect of their faith to concentrate 
them upon the moral aspect, whiuh in the eyes of the 
politician as of the rationalist is infinitely the most 
important. 

But probably the most important, and certainly the 
most beneficial, effect of political life is to habituate 
men to a true method of enquiry. Government in a 
constitutional coiiiifiy ia carried on by debate, all 
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(he ai^uments on botU Bidea are brought forward 
with. Tmrestricfced freetfbm, and every newspaper 
reports in full what has been said agaiuat the prin- 
ciples it advocates by the ablest men in the country. 
Men may study the dabatea of Parliament under the 
inflneace of a strong party bias, they may even pay 
mqre attention to the statements of one party than to 
those of the otiier, bat they never imagine that they 
can form an opinion by an eiclnaive study of what 
has been written on one side. The two views of 
every question are placed in juxtaposition, and every- 
one who is interested in the subject eiamiuea both. 
When a charge is brought against any politician men 
naturally turn to his reply before forming an opinion, 
and tbey feel that any other course would be not only 
extremely foolish but also extremely dishonest. This 
is the Bpjrit of truth aa opposed to the spirit of false- 
hood and imposture, which in all ages and in all 
departments of thought has discouraged men from 
studying opposing systems, lamented the circulation 
of adverse arguments, and denounced aa ci-imiual 
those who listen to tbem. Among the higher order 
of intellects the first spirit ia chiefly cultivated by 
those pliiloaophical studies which discipline and 
strengthen tlie mind for research. But what philo- 
sophy does for a very few political life does, loss per- 
fectly indeed but still in a great degree, for the many. 
It diflhaes abroad not only habits of acute reasoning, 
but also, what is far more important, habits of impar- 
tiality and intellectual fairness, which will at last be 
carried into all forms of discussion, and will destroy 
every system tliat refuses to accept them. Year after 
year, as political life extends, we find each new at- 
lempt to stifle tbe expresaion of opinion received with 
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an increased iadignation, t!ie Kyrapathies of the people 
immediately enlisted on behalf of the oppressed 
teacher, and the work which is the ohject of condem- 
nation elevated in public esteem often to a de^ee 
that ia far g;reater thaji it deserves. Tear aft«r year 
the conviction becomes more general tiiat a provi- 
sional abnegation of the opinions of the past and a 
resolute and tmflincHng impartiality are among the 
highest duties of the enquirer, and that he who 
ahrinks from such a research is at least morally 
hound to abstain from condemning the opinions of 
his neighbour. 

If we may generahse the experience of modern 
constitational governments, it would appear that this 
prooeSH must pass through three phases. When poli- 
tical life is introduced into a nation that is strongly 
imbued with sectarianism, this latter spirit will at 
iirst dominate over political interests, and the whole 
scope and tendency of government will be directed 
by theology. After a time the movement 1 have 
traced in the present chapter will appear. The secu- 
lar element will emerge into light. It will at length 
obtain an absolute ascendency, and, expelling theology 
BUCCeBsively from all its political strongliolds, will 
thus weaken its influence over the human mind. 
Tet in one remarkable way the spirit of sectarian- 
ism mil still survive : it will change its name and 
object, transmigrate into political discussion, and 
assume the form of an intense party-spirit. The 
increasing tendency, however, of political hfe Heeras 
to be to weaken or efface this spirit, and in the more 
advanced stages of free government it almost dis- 
appears. A judicial spirit is fostered which leads 
men both in politica and theology to eclecticism, to 
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judye all questions eiclnsively on the ground of their 
intrinsic merits, and not at all according to their posi- 
tion ill theological or political syatei; 
the range and intensity of political i: 
strengthen this tendency ; and every estenaion of the 
sufirage thus diffuses over a wider circle a. habit of 
thought that must eventually modify theological 
tehef. If the suffrage should ever be giimted to 
■women, it would probably, after two or three gene- 
rations, effect ft complete revolution in their habits of 
thought, which by acting upon the first period of edn- 
cntion would inSuenco the whole course of opinion. 

Such then have been some of the leading tenden- 
cies produced by that purely secular political spirit 
which ia itaelf a result of the declining influence of 
theology. It now remains for ua to examine the 
second branch of our subject — the secularisation of 
the basis or principle of authority upon which all 
political structures rest. 

In the courae of the last few years a great many 
insurrectiona of nations against their sovereigns have 
taken place, which Lave been regarded with warm 
approval by the public opinion of the most advanced 
nations in Europe. Some countries Lave cast off their 
rulers in order by coalescing to form one powerful 
State, others because those rulers were tyrannical or 
incapable, others because the system of their govem- 
m.ent had grown antiquated, and others in order to 
realise some historical nationality. In many cases 
the deposed rulers had been hound to their people by 
no distinct stipulations, had violated no law, and had 
been guilty of no extraordinary harshness. The 
simple ground upon which these changes were justi- 
fied was that the great majority of the nation desired 
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ttera, and ibat ground tas generally been acquieaced 
in as sufficient. To exbibit in the plainest foi-m the 
change that Las come over public opinion it may bo 
sufficient to say that for many centnries all snch in- 
auprections would have been regarded by theologians 
as mortal sins, and all who participated in them as in 
danger of perdition. 

The teaching of the Early Fathers on the subject ia 
perfectly unanimous and unequivocal. Without a 
aingle esception, all who touched upon the subject 
pronounced active resistance to the established antbo- 
rities to be under all circumstances sinful. K the law 
enjoined what was wrong it should be disobeyed, but 
DO vice and no tyranny could justify revolt.' This 
doctrine was taught in the most emphatic terms, not 
aa a counsel of expediency applicable to special cir- 
cumstances, but as a moral principle universally 
binding upon the conscience. It was taught in the 
midst of the most horrible persecutions. It was 
taught when tlio Christians were already estremely 
, and their forbearance, notwithstanding' 
a constantly claimed as a merit.' 
So harmonious and so emphatic are the Patristic 
testimonies upon the subject, that the later theologians 
who adopted other views have been utterly unable to 
adduce any passages in their support, and have been 

'Sen QTotiua, He Jure Belli pp. 308-317. Bat porhapsthe 
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in his bull to the Bishopa of libhed at Oxford at ths begin- 
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LammeDiiis, Jffairdt de lioiim, lib. i. c it. % 7. ■ 
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reduced to the melanctoly expedient of virtually 
scciising the Early ChriatjaTia of hypocriay, by main- 
taining that, notivithstanding the high moral toue 
they assumed on tlie anbject, the real causo of their 
sabmission was their impotence,' or to the ludicrons 
expedient of basing a system of Hberal politics on the 
invectives of Cyril and Gregory Nuziannen against 
the memory of Julian.' 

It is manifest that such a doctrine is absolutely 
incompatible with political lilierty. 'A limited mo- 
narch,' as even the Tory Hume admitted, ' who is 
not to be resisted when he exceeds hia limitations ia 
a contradiction in terms.' Besides, in almost every 
case, the transition from an absolute to a limited 
monarchy has been the result of the resiatance of the 
people, and the whole conrao of history abundantly 
proves that power, when once enjoyed, is scarcely 
ever voluntarily relinquished. From these considera- 
tions Grotius and many other writers have concluded 
that a Christian people, when opprcaaed by tyrants. 
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is boand to sacrifice its hopes of liberty to its faitb, 
■while Sliaftesbuiy and hia -followera have denounced 
Christiaiiity as incompatible witb freedom. But to 
those who regard the history of the Chnrcli not as 
one homegeneoua whole but as a aeriea of distinct 
phases, the attitnde of its early leaders will appear 
very different. For the first condition of h"berty is 
the establishment of some higher principle of action 
than fear. A government that rests on material 
force alone must always be a tyranny, whatever may 
be the form it assumes, and at the time Christianity 
became supreme the Ecman Empire was rapidly de- 
generating into that frightful condition. Increasing 
corruption had destroyed both the tie of religion and 
the tie of patriotism, and the army was the solo 
arbiter of the destinies of tlie State. After a time 
the invasion of the barbarians still further aggra- 
vated the situation. Hordes of savagsB, fresh from 
a life of unbounded freedom, half-frenzied by the 
snddeu acquisition of immense wealth, and belonging 
to many different tiibes, were struggling fiercely for 
the mastery. Society was almost resolved into its 
primitive elements ; force had become the one mea- 
sure of dignity. Alone amid these discordant in- 
terests the Cliristians taught by their precepts and 
their example the obligation of a moral law, and 
habituated men to that respect for authority and 
that exercise of self-restraint which form the basis of 
every lasting political structure. Bjid they followed 
the example of others they might probably have 
more than once saved themselves from frightful per- 
md might possibly have acquired an 
some time before the accession of Con- 
Btantinii. Biit, guided by a far nobler instinct, they 
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chose instead to constitute themselves the champions 
of legality, they irradiated submission with a purer 
Iieroism than has ever glowed around the conqueror's 
path, and thoy kept alive the sacred flame at a time 
when it had almost vanished from the earth. We 
may say that they exaggerated thoir principle, bnt 
Bnch exaggeration was prohably essential to its effi- 
cacy. The temptations to anarchy and insabordina- 
tion were so great that had the doctrine of sub- 
misaion been stated with any qualification a, had it 
been stated in any bnt the most emphatic language, 
it would have proved inoperative. Indeed, what 
cause for resistance could possibly hare been more 
just than the persecutions of a Nero or a Diocletian ? 
Tat it was in the reign of Nero that St. Paul incul- 
cated in unequivocal language the doctrine of passive 
obedience, and it was the boast of Tertnllian and 
other of the Fathers, that at a time when Rome was 
swarming with Christians, the most horrible persecu- 
tions were endured without a munnnr or a struggle. 
Such conduct, if adopted as a binding precedent, 
would arrest the whole progress of society, hut con- 
sidered in its ovvn place in history, it is difficult to 
overvalue it. 

Besides this, it should be remembered that the 
Early Church had adopted a system of government 
that was based upon the most democratic principles. 
It can be no exaggeration to say, that if the practice 
of electing bishops by universal sufli-age had con- 
tinued, the habits of freedom would have been so 
diffused among the people, that the changes onr 
own age has witnessed might have been anticipated 
by many centuries, and might have been efl'octod 
(mder the direct patronage of Catholicism. This, 
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however, was not to be. The system of episcopal 
election was far in advance of the nge, and the dis- 
ordevs it prodnced were bo gi'eat that it was soon 
found necessary to abolish it. At Ihe same time 
many circumatancea pointed oat the Roman See as 
the natural centre of a new form of organiaation. 
The position Rome oeuapied in tlie world, the in- 
creasing authority of the hishop resulting from the 
transfer of the civil nilor to Constantinople, the ad- 
mirable administratiTe. and organiaing genius the 
Roman ecclesiasticB had inherited from the Empire, 
their sustained ambition, the splendour cast upon 
the see by the genius and virtues of St. Gregory and 
St. Leo, the conversion of the barbarians, the de- 
etrnction of the rival sees of Jerusalem, Antiocb, and 
Alesaiidria, and the Greek schism- — all fended to 
revise in wiotber form the empire Home had so long 
exercised over the destinies of mankind. 

When the Papal power was fully organised, and 
during the whole of the period that elapsed between 
that time and the Reformation, the rights of nations 
against their sovereigns may be said to have been 
almost unnoticed. The great question concerning 
the principle of authority lay in the conflicting 
claims of temporal sovereigns and of popes. Al- 
though the pow^r the latter claimed and often exer- 
cised over the former hag produced some of the moat 
fearful calamities, although we owe to it in a great 
degree the Crusades and rehgioua persecution, and 
luany of the worst features of the semi-religiona 
straggles that convulsed Italy during the middJe 
ages, there can be no question that it was on the 
whole favourable to liberty. The simple fact that 
nations acknowledged two different masters waa 
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itself a barrier to despotism, and the Chnrcli had 
always to appeal to the subjects of a soTereign to 
enforoe its decisious against him. There was there- 
foTB a certaiin bias among ecdesiastics in favonr of 
the people, and it mast be added that the mediteval 
popes almost always belonged to a far higher grade 
of civilisation than their opponents. Whatever may 
have been their faults, they represented the cause of 
moral restraint, of intelligence, and of humanity ia 
an age of physical force, ignorance, and barbarity. 

It ia Dot necessary to follow in detail the history 
of the encroachments of the spiritual upon the civil 
power, or to enter into the interminable eonti-o- 
versies about the power of deposition. Such topics 
are only connected indirectly with the subject of the 
present chapter, and they have been treated with 
great ability by several well-known writers.' There 
are, however, two points connected with them to 
which it may be advisable to refer. In the first 
place, ia judging the question as to the right of the 
Pope to depose sovereigns, it is evident that the 
advantage must have always remained with the 
former, in an age in which he « aa himself regarded as 
the final arbiter of moral questions E^ery conclusion 

* A dear swcilar visff of the excer*!! gij t learn' £f 

mWeet is given by Mr. Hallam, but of d 'igui cd and d d 

in uiei-bapteron Che ' lacreese diebu Cp t litj w pb 

of Ecclteiosticai Authority,' in litthed gi Hy I 1 on 

hJB SUt, of the Middle Ages I74B and d ected pv lly 

It hl> also been eiamined very again t h p t 

fiilly by BuBsuet, from a QgJh none Tl Fre htm It 

canpointofviei*, in hieJ^/enof was m d IS 7 and t 

ef tie Arlides of the Gallican of tw 

Ckurci, and from an ultramon- word) i 

lane paint of view by Bianchi, It is n 

Or Eedesiastical Fovitr. This work of the ultramontane party. 
ImC book, wtiich is a work at 
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■mas then arrived at not by way of reasoning but 
by wity of authority, and, with tlie very doubtful 
exception of general councils, there was no higher 
authority than the Pope. General councils too were 
rare occurrencea ; they could only be convened by 
the Pope, and in the majority of cases they were the 
creatures of hia will. When a bull of escomnmiiica- 
tioa had been launched, the sovereign against ■whom 
it was directed might indeed assemble a council of 
the bishops of hia own people, and thoy might con- 
demn the excommnni cation, but, however strong 
might be their arguments, their authority was neces- 
sarily inferior to that which was opposed to them. 
They might appeal to the declarations of the Fathers, 
bat the right of interpreting those declarations rested 
with the Church of which the Pope was, in fact, the 
authoritative representative. Nor had he any diffi- 
culty in this respect. If it was said that the early 
bishops enjoined absolute submission to the pagan 
persecutors, it was answered that this was an irrele- 
vant argnment, for the Church only claimed the 
power of deposing those who by baptism were placed 
under her dominion. If it was rejoined that the 
same anbmiBBion was shown under Constantius or 
Valens or Julian, the reply was that the weakness of 
the Christians was the cause of their resignation, and 
that the iact of the Church poasessing the power of 
escommunicatiun did not at all imply that she was 
bound on every legitimate occasion to exerciae it. 
If, in fine, the passages in which the Fathers dilated 
upon the sinfulness of all rebellion against the so- 
vereign were adduced, it was answered that the 
Pope exhorted no one to such rebellion, for by the 
sentence of deposition the sovereign had been de- 
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prived of his sovereign^.' In this way the Patristic 
utterances were eaaily evaded, and the ecclesiastical 
antbority of the Pope made it almost a heresy to 
question his claims. 

In the next place it should be observed that this 
doctrine of deposition was not so mneh an isolated 
assumption on tho part of the Popes aa a logical and 
necessajy inference from other parts of the teaching 
of the Church. The point on which the eontrover- 
fiies between Catholics on this subject have chiefly 
turned is tho right of the Popes to condemn any 
notorious criminal to public penance, a sentence 
which involved the deprivation of all civil functionB, 
and therefore in the case of a sovereign amounted to 
deposition.* But whether or not this right was al- 
ways acknowledged in the Church, there can be 
little doubt that the power which was generally con- 
ceded to the ecclesiastical authorities of relaxing or 
annulling the obligation of an oath necessarily led 
to their political ascendency, for it is not easy to see 
how those who acknowledged tho existence of this 
power could make an exception in favour of the oath 
of allegiance. 

When the rise of the scholastic philosophy had in- 
troduced into Christendom a general passion for 
minute definitions, and for the oi^aisatioo and 
elaboration of all departments of theology, the atti- 
tude of hostility the Church bad for some time ex- 

> Aa one of the leading mp- common icatia, val daprivntiB a 

porters of tha Fapitl parly ;iut pspn.' (Suarez, J[>efMc, liLi.'ri. 

ilwilhiimu»ingcoolne8a:'Ccna cap. l.) 

lieel Panlua diierit "nmnis * Binnvlii, Puiitance et-di' 

auma potcstiiCibtia aublimiuri- eiattkiiii, torn. i. pp. 650-ST1. 

boa onbdita sit' uiinqunm ad- Louis le D^bonaBirp aei'ma to 

didit, Btiiun poteatacibus ei- haTa been ilepo«*d in this way. 

TOt. II. t 
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hibited towards the civil power was more or less 
reflected iu. tho writings that were produced, St. 
Thomas Aqxumaa indeed, the ablest of alt these theo- 
logians, distinctly asserts the right of subjects to 
withhold thoir obedience from, mlers who wore nsar- 
pers or unjust; ' but this opinion, which was probably 
in advance of the age, does not appear to have been 
^nerally adopted, or at least generally promnlgated. 
The right of popes to depose princes who iiad fallen 
into heresy waa, however, at this time constantly 
asserted.' To the schoohnen too we chiefly owe the 
definition of the doctrine of the mediate character of 
the Divine Right of Kings, which is very remarkable in 
the history of opinions as the embryo of the principles 
of Locke and Rousseau, It was universally admitted 
that both popes and kings derived their anthority 
from the Deity, and from this fact the royal advocates 
inferred that a pope had no more power to depose a 
king than a king to depose a pope. Bot, according 
to some of the schoolmen, there waa this distinction 
betweoc the cases : a pope was directly and imme- 
diately the representative of the Almighty, but a 
king derived his power directly from the people. 
Authority, considered in tho absti'act, is of Divine 

Thomi 



■ ' FiincipibuB Btecularibue 
tantnm homo obediro tenetur 
in quantum ordo justitiie re- 
qnicit. EC ideo si non habemit 
jUBtum principatnm Bed usur- 
patum, Tel ai injnalaprEeci plant, 
non teuentur eis Bubditi obedire, 
nisi forte per aooidens propter 
Tttandum Haindulum veL peri- 
cnlnm.' {Summa, Pura n. 
Qneeet. civ. ari, 6.) 

' Boseuet aimplv rfrniarks 171.) 
that for some centuries nftar St. 



the Behooloien Eeem to 
have been nearly Dnanimona 
on this poial, but that it ia 
manifest that tbsj vera mis- 
taken I (See Biaai.'hi, torn. i. 
pp. 135, 136.) The writer 
among the schoolmen who vas 
most favourable to liliprty iras 
the Englishman William of 
Okham. miiaan. Hist. o/Lalin 
'tianity, yoL ri. pp. *ro- 




*;erigm ; and when the people had raised a particular 
ikmily to the throne, the sanction of the Deity rested 
upon its members, bat atill the direct and immediate 
source of regal power was the nation/ Although 
thia doctrine was not asserted in the popular bnt in 
the Papal interest, and atthongh it was genoi'ally 
held that the people haying transferred their original 
authority to the sovereign were incapable of re- 
calluig it, eicept perhaps in such extreme cases 
as when a sovereign had sought to betray to a 
foreign power the country he ruled, it is not the less 
certain that we hare here the first link of a chain of 
principles that terminated in the French Bovolution. 
Aft«r all, however, it is rather a matter of curiosity 
than of importance to trace among the vast mass of 
apeoulationa bequeathed to us by the schoolmen the 
feint outlines of a Rowing liberaliam. Whatever 
may have been the opinions of a few monkish specu- 
lators, however splendid may have been the achieve- 
ments of a few industrial half-sceptical republics,' it 
was not till the Reformation that the rights of 



■ Suarez, Be Fide, lib. iii. 
cap, 2 ; Blanch!, cb. i. Thrae 
theologiitiia of course etid»- 
a liBpk their dis- 
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ChristisniCj, bat itn formnl 
deAuitioa and BjBtemstic eii- 
forcBiDent are dao main]; to 
thtf HcbcxtlmeD, 

' ThB politiral iDBnence of 
the Italian republics upon 
English publia opinion whs 
verj powerful in the seven- 
teenth piintuij, when the habit 
of IravBlling hecaine jfi-nenil 
among the npper elHNS of 
Engliahmen, and when a, largo 



proportion of the highest inlfll- 
lects acquired in Jtnly a know- 
ledge of tbe Ilftlian wiitera on 
goremrafnC, and an Bdmlraliou 
for the Italian constitutions, 
and especially for that of 
Venice, The highest repre- 
sentatiTe of this aclion of the 
Italian upon the English in- 
ffllcct was Harrington. His 
Oceono, though published under 
Iho Conimonwpallh anii rledi- 
lated to Cronroell, waa alto- 
gether nninflueni^ed bj the 
inspiration of Furiranism ; and 
it Ttas onlj by the inlerces- 
sion of CromweU's faTourito 
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uBtioaalities became a great queation in Eiircppe. 
Tbe spirit of insabordination created by the struggle, 
and tbe numerous important questions wbicb Pro- 
testantism submitted to tbe adjudication of the mul- 
titude, predisposed the people to enlarge the limits 
of their power ; while the countleaa sects that were 
appealing to popular favour, aud the firequent op- 
position of belief between the governors and the 
goveiiied, ensured a foil discnasion of the Kuhject. 
The result of this was tbe creation of a great variety 
of opinions, the views of each sect being determined 
mainly by its circumstances, or, in other words, by 
the predisposition resalting from its interests. 

If we begin onr review with the Ultramontane 
party in the Cbnrch of Rome, which especially re- 
presented the opinions of the Popes, we find that it 
was confronted with two great facts. In the first 
place, a multitude of sovereigns had embraced Pro- 
danghter, Lad; Claypole, that 

(Toknd, Life of Harrinffton.) 
It is remnrkaiile ihat while 
HarrinBton'a writings wero 
avowedly based in a very grest 
degree upon those of Italjana, 
they also repreBanl more faith- 
fully than auy others of tha 
seventpanth century what are 
regarded as tbe distinctive 
merilB of English liberty. 
That a good govecnment ia an 
oiganism not a mechanism — 
in other varde, that it must 
srow naturally oat of the 
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berty of conecionce must be al- 
lied with political liberty— that 
a certain balance should be pre- 
served between the different 
powers of the State, and that 
property prodnces empire, are 
among the main propositions 

and most of them are even 
now the main points of difier- 
ence between English lib»Il7 
and that which emanates from 
a French source. Harrington 
was also a warm sdvoc^ate of 
nuac the ballot. He was answeTe4 
con- by Ferno, Bishop Chester, io a 
L-ouuotbe book called ' Pian-Piana ;' by 
—that re Mittthew Wren, soa of the 
iltes with Bishop of My, and in the 
Ic efficient ' Ho/i/ Comfnonuiealtk' of Boi- 
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testuitism simply to emancipate themselves fi-om 
Papal control ; and in the next place, the Catholic 
population in several countries was sufficiently nnrae- 
lons to resist with some chance of aacceBS their Pro- 
testant rulers. The points, therefore, which were 
moat accentnated in the teaching of the writers of 
this school were the power of the Pope to depose 
Mvereigns, especially for heresy, and the right of the 
people to resist an heretical ruler. The vigour with 
which these propositions were maintained is suffi- 
ciently illustrated by the dealings of the Popes with 
the English Oovemment ; and the argnments in 
their support wore embodied by Cardinal Bellarmine 
in his treatise ' On the Supremacy of the Sovereign 
Pontiff over Temporal Affairs,' and by the famous 
Jesuit Suarez in his ' Defence of the Faith.' The 
Parliament of Paris ordered the first of these works 
to be burnt in 1610, and the second in 1614. 

The most ardent and by far the most able cham- 
pions of Ultrainoutanism were the Jesuits, who, 
however, went so far beyond the other theologiaiM 
in their principles that they may be justly regarded 
as a separate class. The marvellous flexibility of 
intellect and the profound knowledge of the world 
that then at least characterised their order soon con- 
yinced them that the exigencies of the conflict were 
not to be met by following the old precedents of the 
Fathers, and that it was necessary to restrict in every 
way the overgrown power of the sovereigns. They 
saw, what no others in the Catholic Church seem to 
have perceived, that a great future was in store for 
the people, and they laboured with a zeal that will 
secure them everlasting honour to hasten and direct 
the emancipation. By a system of the boldest casu- 
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istry, by a fearless use of their private judgment in 
all mattora which the Chnrch had not strictly defined, 
and above all by a u lrilf nl employment and expansion 
of Bome of the maxims of the Bchoolmcn, they suc- 
ceeded in die entangling themselves from the tradi- 
tions of the past, and in giving an impulse to liberal- 
ism wherever their influence extended. Suarez, in 
the book to which I have jnst referred, devoted him- 
self especially to the question of the mediate or im- 
mediate nature of the Divine Right of Kings.' It 
was a question, he acknowledged, that could not be 
decided either by Scripture or the Fathers ; but the 
BChooLmen were on the w^hole favourable to the latter 
view, and the Popes had often asserted their own 
authority over sovereigns, which according to TJltrar- 
montane principles was almost decisive of the ques- 
tion. He elaborated the doctrine of the ' social 
contract ' with such skill and empbasis as to placs 
the sovereign altogether upon a lower level than the 
nation, while the Pope towered over all. According 
to these principles, the interests of the sovereign 
should be subordinated to those of the people. The 
idng derived all his power immediately from the 
State : and in a case of extreme misgovernment, 
when the preservation of the State required it, the 
nation might depose its sovereign,^ and might, if 

cap. 2. This book of Suarez tiunt^in snam, . . . turn ex 

was written in reply to one by vi juria aiLtiitnlia quo liceC 

James I. of England. rini vi cepellere, tum qoia 

" He Haya ibat ' Potestatem semper hie casna iid proprium 

bane depnendi regem esae reipublicie comtemitioneni ue- 

poase Tel in ipfla republim. vol cpssarius, iutelligitm: eiceptoa 
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necessary, depute any person to kill him.' The coeo 
of an Leretical prince was still plainer: for heresy 
being a revolt ^ainat that Divine authority to which 
the BOyerei^ nltimately owed his power, it in a cer- 
tain sense annulled his title to the throne ; still, as 
the Pope was the arbiter of these questions, a sen- 
tence of deposition should precede rebellion.' The 
Pope bad the power of issuing this sentence on two 
gronnda — because he was the superior of the tem- 
poral mler, and also because heresy was a crime 
which* fell under hia cognisance, and which was 
worthy of tempoi'al penalties. To deny that the 
Pope could inflict such penalties on heretics, no 
matter what may bo their rank, is to fall under the 
sospicion of heresy ; ' to deny that death is a natural 
pnnisliment for heresy was to assail the whole system 
of persecution which the Church had organised. In 
defending thia doctrine against the charges brought 
against it on the ground of its dangerous conse- 
quences, Suarez maintained that the deposed king 



Tero in Snmmo Poiitific« est 
luce potfstas tacqunm in snpB- 
riori hubeatfl jurisdictianem 
id corripiendum regcs.' [He 
Fide, lib. vi. cap. It.) 

' ' Ergo quando respnblica 
jurle potest regfim doponere, 
r«te fsfiunt nuaietri bjdb rs- 
grm GogeDdo Tel iut^rficieudo 
ai sit necBise.' (Ibid,) Subjbz 
«dda, howoTBr, that before pro- 
nouDcing a sentenee of dejiosi- 
tioa KgHiDBt the aoTereign. it is 
at least adTisablo njid burning 
(though not QbBolutelj neces- 
tarj) tor the nation to apply 
to Iho Pope for hia eanption, 
Thia notion has been derelopcd 



at length by De Maiatre, Lt 
Pape. 

' 'Slatini per hiereeim rex 
ipsa facto privatur aliquo tnodo 
dominio et propriotato soi regni, 
quia Tel eonfiacatum maaeC 
Tel ad legitimnm aacc 
Catholjeum ipso jure Ir 
nihilominus non pot^l 
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could only be kiUed by thoae whom tbe Pope bad 
expressly authorised ; ' but there cau bo little doubt 
that the Jeaaita looked with a very indulgent eye on 
all Bittompta at asaasainationthat were directed againat 
a deposed sovereign who waB in opposition to the 
Charch. 

It would however be a mistake to suppose ihat 
the Joanita advocated liberal principles only with a 
view to theological advantages or in Protestant coun- 
tries or nnder the shelter of ecclesiastical authorities. 
More than oace they maintained even their most ex- 
treme forms in the midst of Catholic nations, and, 
strange as the assertion may appear, it is in this 
order that we find some of the most rationaliatic 
intellecta of the age. Two of the leading charac- 
teristics of a rationalistic mind, aa we have already 
seen, are a love of appeahng to the general principles 
of natural rehgion rather than to dogmatic teneta, 
and a disposition to wrest the latter into conformity 
■with the former ; and of these two tendencies we find 
among the Jesuits some striking examples. The 
famoiiB work of Mariana ' Concerning the King and 
the Regal Institation ' will furnish us with an illus- 
tration of these truths. 

This extremely remarkable hoot was published at 
Toledo in 1599, and it bears at its commencement 
the approbation of the leaders of the Jesuits.' It was 
dedicated to Phihp III., for whose benefit it was 
written ; and it must be acknowledged that, among 
the countless works that have been dedicated to 

' '3i Papa regcin dt^ponat, ■ It is signed bj StephannB 

ab illia tantmn polsrit eipelli Htgeda, Visitor of the JesHita 

Tel uiterficL qnibnB ipse id com- in the pcoviuco of Toledo, 
miserit.' (IfcMifo, Eb.?i. c. iv.) 
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BOTsreigna, it would he impossible to find one more 
fi'ee from the taint of adulation. Its OBtenBJblo object 
waa to collect a aeries of moral precepts for tie benefit 
of BOYereigns, but the really important part, and that 
with which we are alone concerned, is the exami- 
nationof the rights of nations apttnst their sovereigns. 
The cardinal point upon which this eiamination 
turns is a distinction which some of the schoolmen 
Lad derived from Aristotle, and wiich became very 
prominent in the beginning of the serenteenth cen- 
tnry, between a king and a tyrant, as two things al- 
most generically different. A ruler who belonged to 
(lie latter class had no right to the name of king, 
nor conld he claim the privileges or the reverence 
attached to it ; and to be a tyrant, as Mariana ex- 
plained, it was not Tieceasary to be a usurper.' Every 
ruler, however legitimate, belongs to this category if 
the main principle of his government is selfishness, 
and if he habitually sacrifices the interests of his peo- 
ple to his Insts or to his pride. Such miera are the 
worst of evils, the enemies of the hnman race. Tliey 
Lad been fignred by the ancients in the fables of An- 
trens, the Hydi'a and the Chimtera, and the greatest 
acluevementa of the heroes of antiqnity had been 
their destruction.* 

This being the case, the important qnestion arose, 
whether it is now lawfnl to kill a tyrant ?' That tlioro 
should be no equivocation as to the nature of the 
inquiry, Mariana takes for his test the recent as- 
sassination of Henri III. of France by Clement. He 
relates, in a tone of evident admiration, how this 
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young Dominican, impelled by ft religious enthusiasm 
and having fortified his courage by the servicea of 
the Church, had contrived to obtain an interriew 
■with the king, had stabbed him to death with a 
poisoned knife, and had himself fallen, beneath the 
Bwords of the attendants. ' Thus,' he says, ' did 
Clement perish as many deem the eternal honour 
of France — n youth but four-and- twenty years of 
age, simple in mind and weak in body ; but a. 
higher m.ight confirmed both his coorago and his 
strength,' ' 

In examining the moral character of this act there 
was a great division of opinion. Very many extolled 
it as worthy of immortaHty ; others, however, whose 
learning and sagacity were not to be despised, severely 
condemned it. They said that it was not lawful for 
a single unauthorised individual to condemn and 
slaughter the consecrated ruler of a nation — ^that 
David did not dare to slay his bitterest enemy be- 
cause that enemy was the Lord's Anointed — that amid 
all the persecutions the Elarly Church underwent no 
Christian hand was ever raised against the monsters 
who filled the throne — ^that poUtical assasainations 
have in the great majority of cases injured the cause 
they were meant to sei-ro, and that if their legitimacy 
were adm.itted all respect for sovereigns would vanish 
and universal anarchy would ensue. ' Sach,' added 
Mariana, ' are the ai^aments of those who espouse the 
cause of the tyrant, bat the champions of the people 
can urge others that are not less numerous or less 
powerful.'" He then proceeds, in a strain that leaves 

' P. E9. Mr. Hallam ob- ever, in other trapectB aaaKwlj 

BerveBthattheworda ■Eetomum differed from the flrsL (Eitt. 

GttUiiB decua' were omilted in of Lit.) 

tiiB htee editions, which, bav- ' P. 72. 
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90 doubt as to his own opinion, to enumerate the 
argumenta for tyrannicide. The people had conceded a 
certain laeaanre of their power to their sovereign, bnfc 
not in snch a manner that they did not theniBelvea 
retain » plater authority, and might not at any time 
rec^ what they had given if it was misnsed.' The 
common voice of mankind had enrolled the groat 
^rrannicides of the past among the noblest of man- 
kind. Who ever censured tiie acts or failed to admire 
the heroism of Harmodiua or Ai'istogeiton or Brutus, 
OP of those who freed their land from the tyranny 
of a Domitian, a Caracalla, or a Heliogahalus ? And 
what was this common sentiment but the voice of 
nature that ia within na, teaching us to diatinguieh 
what is right from what is wrong ?^ If some ferociona 
beast had beoa tot loose upon tho land, and was 
devastating aU around him, who would hesitate to 
applaud the man who at the risk of hia life had 
ventnred to slay it ? Or what words would be deemed 
too strong to brand the coward who remained n 
passive spectator while his mother or the wife of hia 
soul was torn and crushed ? Yet the most savage 
animal is but an inadequate image of a tyrant, and 
neither wife nor mother has so high a claim apon our 
affections as our country.^ 

' ' Certe a republics unds impersndi qnamvia hereditaria 
ortom habct regia poteatas, finccuEBori confinnantnr.' (Pp. 
wbna piigentibns Begem in 72, 73.) Very remarkablo 
jnavocari posse et si Banitatsm words to have been written by 
nepuat principatu epaliari. a Spaniard and a prifst nearly 
Keque ita In prindpem Jnia a ci^ntucy before Locke, 
potestatis tFangtulit nt non ' 'Et eat comiDania senanH 
sibi maJOTBia reaecTarit potesta- qnaai qnffidam natnrffi vos men- 

tern Populie Tolentibus IJbns nostriB indila, auritua 

tributa nova imperantur, leges insoanne lex, qna a turpi honea- 
■ quod eat turn awiemimua.' (P. 74-) 
• Pp. 72-74. 
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These were the chief argumenta on either side, and 
it remained to draw the conclusion. The task, Marimia 
asaurea ns, ia not difficult, bat it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between different caaes. In the firat place 
the tyrant may be a conqueror who by force of arms, 
and without any appeal to the people, had obtained 
poBBession of the aovereign power. In this case there 
was no obscurity ; the example of Ehud was a guide, 
and the tyrant might be justly slain by any of the 
people.' Tbe next case was that of a sovereigu 
elected by the nation, or who bad obtained his throne 
by hereditary right, bat who sacrificed his people to 
his lusts, infringed the laws, despised true religion, 
and preyed upon the fortunes of bis subjects. If 
there existed in the nation any anthorifative as- 
sembly of the people, or if such an assembly could be 
convoked, it should warn the sovereign of the conse- 
quences of his acts, declare war against him if he 
continued obdurate, and if no other resource re- 
mained, pronounce him. to be a public enemy and 
authorise any individual to slay him.' If in the last 

tified Ehnd on this general 
ground, and in this poictseema 
to hare differed tittle or not at 
all from Mariana. 

• * Si medicinani respnat 
piinceps, nequo spes ulla uni- 
tatia relinqiiatur, sententispro- 
□ucciuta licoLit reipulilieEe rjia 
iaiperium dstrectare primuin, 
Bt qnoniam bellum nfcessario 
coaEitabitnr ejus defendimdi 
"■ iiplicare Etgi 
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' ' In eo eonsentire turn phi- 
loBophos tnm theologos video, 
(mm principem qui vi eb armis 
rempu'blicam occuparit, nullo 
prtcterea jure, nnUo publico 
civium eoDBBnea, perimi a quo- 
Comqne, vita et principatu 
spoliari ;iosa«.' (Pp. H, 76.) 
A few hnea lower comes tlia 
eulogy of Ehud. The 'con- 
aentiitg theologians' ure not 
died — and, indred, Mnriana 

aittatical authority — but thi 
reader may find a great mam 
given in Buarez {Se Fid,; Ub 
vL cap. iv.) Sl Thomas jus 
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ploce the king who had degenerated into a tyrant 
had suppressed the right of assembly, no stepa should 
be taken unless the tyranny was flagrant, unqueetion- 
afcle, and intolerable ; but if this ivero so, the indi- 
Tidnal who, interpreting the wishes of the people, slew 
the sovereign, should be applauded.' Nor was this 
doctrine likely to lead to as many tragedies as was 
aapposed. ' Happy indeed wonld it be for man- 
kind were there many of sueh nnflinching resolution 
aa to sacrifice life and happiness for the liberty of 
their country : but the desire of safety withholds most 
men from great deeds, and this is why of the great 
moltitode of tyrants so few have perished by the 
Bword.' ' It is, however, a salutary thought for 
princes to dwell upon, that if they oppress their people 
and make themselTea intolerable by their vices, to 
slay them is not only without gtdlt but is an act of 
the highest merit.'' 

There was, however, one aspect of the question of 
tyrannicide which presented to the mind of the author 
considerable difficulty, and to which he devoted a 
separate chapter. That to slay a tyrant with a dagger 
was a meritorious act be was perfectly convinced, 
hut to mingle poison with his food was a somewhat 
different matter. This distiuction, Mariana tells us 
incidentally, was first suggested to him, many years 
before the publication of the book, by one of his 
scholars, when, as a public instructor, hewas impress- 
ing his doctrines upon the youth of Sicily.' The 

torn feiTo pfrimere, Eademque ' ' Qui Totis publicis favena 

facultAs e^to cuicumque pri- eum perimere tentnrit, baud- 

Talo, qui spe impunittttiB ttb- quaquam inique eum fecisao 

jsota, DpglcoU iiiJut«, in oid^ exist iinii1>o.' (P. 77.) 

torn jni-andi rempublioam ' Pp. 77, 78. 

iopedi VuluBrit.' (P. 76.) ' P. 83. 
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way in wtich lie reeolvea it ia very remarkable as 
esliibitiiig the modes of thonght or reasoning from 
which these b peculations sprang. He in the first 
place ehows very clearly that nearly every argument 
that jnatifies the one mode of slaughter may be 
also urged in favour of the other ; but notwith- 
etanding this, be conclades that poison should he 
prohibited, because he says it ia prohibited by that 
common sentiment of mankind which is the voice of 
nature and the test of right.' 

Tlie doctrine of tyrannicide, of which Mariana 
may be regarded as the chief apostle, is one that is 
eminently fitted to fascinate men who are just 
emerging out of a protracted aervitade, and who 
have not yet learned to calculate the ulterior conse- 
quences of political acts. To slay a royal criminal, 
who, for the gratification of liis own insatiable vanity, 
ia causing the deaths of thousands of the innocent^ 
and blasting the prosperity of his nation, is an act 
that seems at first sight both landable and uaofal, es- 
pecially if that sovereign had violated the obhgafciona 



' ' Nos tamen non quid fao- 
toii Bint homines snd quid per 

natune leges 

dcepicimu 



quantumriH hoatee veneno gras- 
setur.' (Pp. 83-83.) It is eaid 
that Mariano, in hia Hislor;, 
bae treated kings with cou' 
Bideralilp deferonce ; but hia 
antimnnnrchical opinion a ap- 
paar very strongly ' ' ' 
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uritingB of the memhers of tho 
order — a bitter attack on tha 
goQeral, and a fiance dennncia- 
tiou of the despotic princlplea 

tnted. The following (which 
I quote from a Freoch tranala- 
tion of 1625) is t-ery charac- 
tpristic:— 'Stlon mon opinion, 
la nionnrchie noue met par 
t(-rre. non pour estre monojchio 
ninspour o'eatre bieu temper^o. 
"' ■ ' ■ iglier qui 
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fay which he had hoand himself. A man who has 
committed an act of treason, which the hiw wonld 
punish by death, baa incurred a penalty and retained 
a privilege. The penalty is that he should be pat to 
death ; the privilege is that he should only be put to 
death by the constituted attthorities and in the legal 
way. But if in addition to his original crime he has 
paralysed the law that should ai'enge it, it may 
plausibly be ai^ed that he has forfeited his privi- 
lege : he has placed himself above the law, and has 
tfaerefore placed himself oat of the law and become 
an outlaw. Besides this, the exceedingly prominent 
placB tyrannicide occupies in the history both of the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Jews tells powerfully 
upon, the imi^ination, and it is quit* certain that 
none of these nations looked upon the act with the 
feelings of modem Englishmen, 

But to those who take a wider view of the field 
of pohticH, the immense danger of encouraging in- 
dividuals to make themselves the arbiters of the 
destinies of a nation will be far more than snfficient 
to counterbalance these arguments. The degree of 
laTOnr that public opinion shows to political assas- 
sinations, though by no means the sole, is perhaps 
the principal regulator of their number ; for although 
the conspirator may he prepared to encounter uni- 
versal obloquy, the tiirection hia entbusiaam has taken 
is, in the first instance, determined by the mental 
atmosphere he hreathea. And if it be true, as 
Miiriana asserts, that the number of those who possess 
sufficient resolution to engage in such enterprises ia 
under all cases small, it is also true that those fow 
would usually be men pre-eminently unfit to adjudi- 
cate upon the policy of nations. For the aiaount of 
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heroism it evokes is no test or measure of the er- 
cellence of a cause. Indeed, nothing can be more 
certain than that the highest displays of conrage, 
self-sacrifice, and enthosiasm are nsualJy elicited not 
by those motives of general philanthropy which all 
men must applaud, bat by attachment to some par- 
ticular class of disputed questions or to the interests 
of some particular party. The excitement of con- 
troversy, the very fact that tiie opinions in question 
have but few adherents, the impossibility of triumph- 
ing by normal means, and the concentration of every 
thought upon a single aspect of a single subject, all 
stimulate fanaticism. The great majority of men 
will do far more for a cause tiiey have espoused, in 
spite of the opposition of those around them, than for 
one that is unquestionably good. We accordingly 
find that among the many attempts that were made 
apon the lives of rulers in the sixteenth century, 
nearly all were produced by attachment to certain 
religious opinions which the conspirator desired to 
see predominate, and from which an immense pro- 
portion of the people dissented. Never was there a 
spirit of more complete and courageous self-sacrifice 
than instigated Ravaillac to slay perhaps the very 
best sovereign of modem Europe. And have we not, 
in our own day, seen the representatives of a aeet of 
revolutionists whose principles are rejected by the 
great majority of educated men attempting, again 
and again, to further their views by the assassination 
of a monarch of a different nation from their own, 
whose throne is baaed upon universal BuSrage, and 
who, in the judgment of a large proportion of his 
contemporaries, has proved himself the chief pillar of 
order in ISurope ? 
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These confflderatioiis 
completely omitted, e 



i, which the old Jtsuit writers 
> to show that even in the 
instances in which the con- 
spirator is Bceking only what he firmly believes to be 
good — the practice of tyrannicide is almost always an 
evil. But we have to add to this the aaaassinationa 
from cormpt motives that in societies favourable to 
^raunicido have always been freqnent ; we have to 
add also the danger to the State resulting from that 
large cJass of men so prominent in all criminal records 
who verge npon the border of insanity, who, partly 
from flo escess of vanity and partly from natural 
weakness of volition, and partly under the influence 
of a kind of monomania, are drawn by an in-esistibla 
fascination to the perpetration of any crime sur. 
rounded with circumBtances of notoriety : and when 
we still further consider the perpetual iaFCCurity and 
the distrust between sovereign and people that must 
necessarily exist when these conspiracies are frequent, 
we shall have little hesitation in pronouncing upon 
the question. Political assassination is denounced, 
in general terms, as an atrocious crime simply be- 
cause in the great majority of instances it is so ; and 
even in the extremely few cases that are generally 
recognised as esceptious, we have to deduct from the 
inimedia,te advantages that were obtained from the 
evil of an example that has been misused. 

It is arguments of this kind, drawn from ex- 
pediency, that are now regarded as most decisive on 
this as on many other questions of political ethics ; 
bnt they could have little weight in the early stages 
of political life, when the minds of men were still 
moulded by theological discussions, and were conse- 
qnontly predisposed to deduce all conclusions with an 
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inflexible logic from general principlea. Tyraunacide 
accordingly occupied an extremely prominent place 
in the reviTal of iiberaliBm in Europe. The first 
instance in which it waa formally Bnpported by a 
theolo^an appears to have been in 1408, shortly 
after the Duke of Orleans had been mnrdered. at the 
instigation of the Duke of Bnrgiindy, when a priest 
and, 08 is generally said, a Fi'anciscan ' named John 
Petit, who was then professor of theology in the 
XTniTersity of Paris, justified the act, and delivered 
a public oration in defence of the thesiB, ' That it is 
lawfiil, according to natural and divine law, for 
every subject to slay or cause to be slain a traitor 
and disloyal tyrant.' This doctrine was afterwards 
energetically denounced hy Geraon and condemned 
by tte Council of Constance.* After the Kefomia- 
tion, however, it waa very widely (liffnRed. Grevin, 
one of the immediate i 
therefore one of the founder 
brought it npon the stage 
Death of CfBfiar,' which was 
was re-printed with an anti-u 



Jodelle, and 
. of the French Drama, 
in a play upon ' The 
first a<)ted in 1S60, and 
■chical preface at 



the time of RavitiUac.' A few years before the pnb- 

' He is called bo in, I think, montuno principles, as not hav- 
every history of the oocurrsnco ing been ronfirmed by the Pope 
I have met with ; bat a writor (Be ffejr. p. 79). SuarezBeemB 
in the Joumal dts SfavojiB of to think it biuding, but ntgnea 
17*8 maintaini) (pp. BB4-9B8) (ife Fide. lib. vi. c 4) that it 
that there ie some doubt upon appliee only to tyrants in regi- 
the point. It is worthy of re- mine, because Ihe Council Con- 
mark that the dake who inati- demns the opinion that "aub- 
gated the murder, and probably jects ' may slay a tyrant, and 
inspired the apology, djed him- a tyrant in tilulo has, propetly 
self by the hand of an assassin, speaking, no ' subjeolB. 
(VanBrujBsel, Eh<t. du Com- • There ia a full notice of 
memt Beige, torn. ii. pp. 48, 49.) this play in CharW, La ComMlc 

_' Marians r^ects this decree en France au Sdziiiite Siiele. 
without husitatioQ, un Ultra- 



Ifcation of the work of Mamna, no less than tliree 
Jesuits — Franciscua Toletna, Enunaniiel Sa, and the 
6,m.ouH Molma—had defetided it.' The first, who 
was made a cardma! in. 1583, justified it chiefly in 
the caao of tyranta who had uaui'ped dominion ;* bnt 
intimated also, that the nation might depose a lawful 
sovereign, that it might condemn him to death, and 
that then any indiTidnal might slay him. Sa^ and 
Molina* expreased the same opinion with still greater 
emphasis, and Baltitazar Ayala, the most illnstriona 
Spanish lawyer of the age, in hia oelehrated work 
on the ' Rights of War,' which was pnblished in 
1582, thoDgh utterly repudiating their doctrine con- 

' Sa was a Portuguese — cha pu!i!ii-n Buctorilale otcitlere.' 

nthcr two irere Spaniurds. The ISumma Casa«m CoatoienUa, 

proiaiiieiirB this doctrina ftc- lib. v. e. vi. p. 653.) 

quired in SpaiD in the rei^ of ' ' Tjrninniue ^bemsDS justa 

Philip II. la probably in part ncqaieitum dominiuiu noa pot- 

dueW thacontestof Spninwith eat apoliari sine publico jti- 

EUzabetfa, who was regarded dii^io; lata reros^Dtetitia potest 

OS a tyrant both in tiliUo and quieque fieri cxeeutor : potaet 

in reffimiae, and canaeiinpntly Hatem dpponi a populo Btlam 

nuturaliy marked ont for aBsaa- quijnravit ai obHrtientiam per- 

nnation. Monana's book was petaam ai inoaitns non vult 

probably written ond^r Philip corrigi. At occnpantem tynui' 

n,| for the Toyal privilege to nice potentatem quisqne ds 

print it wae granlal only three populo potest occidere, si aliud 

numthE after the death of that non sit remedium, est enim 

king. pablicus hostis.' {AphiriiTii. 

' ' Adverts dnplicem esse C<m/amrioruiii, verb. Tyran- 

rnnum ; unum potastate et nae.} 

inio qui non habet titralura ' 'Tyratmnm primo modo 

Tcrnin sod tyiannice oceupat nsfos est pri ratis intorficare ; 

rempnlilicam : et hunc Licet possit tamen respublica quoad 

oeddore, dnm atitac non potest eapitacoavonire.eiqnereaislcro, 

libersri respihUca et dam sjres lataqne Bententia deponare ab 

cat libertatis probabilis ; aliter odministratione atque ilium 

nun licet privalo cnilibet Occi- depoaitum punire. Secuudo 

dere. Altemm admiulstratioiii modo tyrannum quiris do re- 

qui habrt qnidam varum titn- publiia potent licite enra intor- 

lam Bed tyrunnico traelat sub- ttcera.' {CoitiMtni. Para IV. 

ditoa, ot huQc unn licet absque tract iii. diap. 6.) 
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ceming tyrants with & lawful title, cordially em- 
braced it in the case of nsurpera.' The French. 
Jesuits, it ia tme, appalled by the outcry that was 
raised against them on account of the work of 
Mariana, repudiated its principles ; bnt, in 1611, 
Mariana, found a defender in another Jesuit named 
Eellerus,^ who only made a single reservation — that 
a formal sentence was always necessary before tyran- 
nicide was justifiable. When Henri III. was assassi- 
nated by Clement, tlie CathoUcs of the League received 
the news with a burst of undisgnised exultation, and 
in many churches the image of the murderer was 
placed for reverence upon the altar of God, The 
Pope publicly pronounced the act to be worthy of 
ranking with that of Judith, he said that it could only 
have been accomplished by the special assistance of 
Providence, and he blasphemously compared it to the 
Incarnation and to the Resuirectioa.' On the other 
hand, it would he unfair to forget the murder of the 
Duke of Guise in France and of Cardinal Beaton in 
Scotlarid, the juatificafion of these instances of poli- 
tical assassination by the most eminent Protestants, 
and the many seditious works at least verging upon 
an approval of tyrannicide that issued from the Pro- 
testant press. 

Btill the main champions of tyrannicide were 

' ' Tjrannnm qui per rim et in reply to a. Calrinistic attack) 

illfgitime principfttum occupa- contains a great deal of infor- 

vit, si tyranniB aliler tolli noa matioa about the earlv Ijtera- 

jmssit, occidere cailibet licitum tnre of tjiaonioido. It bean 

sit.' (Se Jure ei Offeiis beilioit, the approbation of Buaeus, the 

lib. i-) head of the Jesuits in Horthem 

' In a book called 7)/ranni- Germany. 

cidiwm, ssti' Sdlum Catholico- ' De Thou, liv. icvi. The 

ruBi dt Tyranni Itiiemcaone. Popa was Sixtus V. 
This book (wiiioh was writtfln 
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imqnestionatly the Jesuits, and ifc ia not difficnlt to 
diBCOTer the reason. It has been said that the 
despotic character of their gavemment has in theao 
later times proved inimical to the growth of indi- 
viduality among them, and that while the institution 
considered as a whole has floarished it has failed re- 
niBrkably to produce originality either in intellect or 
in character,' But however this may be n 
certttin that it was not so in the early days of the 
(ociety, when a few isolated Jesuits were scattered 
through a coniinnnity of heretics waging a continued 
war against overwhelming numbers. All the resources 
of their minds were then taxed to the utmost, and 
they had every motive to encourage an opinion that 
enabled a single individnal, byanact of self-devotion, 
to away the destinies of a nation. 

It may be said that the work of Mariana is an es- 
treme instance of Jesuitical principles, and in a certain 
sense this is undoubtedly true. Mariana stands 
almost alone among his brethren in the directness 
ftnd absence of qualifications that characterises his 
teaching, and he is still more remarkably distinguished 
for the empliaais with which he dwells upon purely 
pohticol rights. In his book the intareata of tha 
Charch, though never forgotten, never echpse or ex- 
clude the interests of the people, and all the barriers 
that are raised against heresy are equally raised 
against tyranny. But his doctrine of tyrannicide, ex- 
treme, exaggerated, and dangerous aa it is, was bnt a 
rash conclusion from certsin principles which wore 
cnnunon. to almost all the theologians of his order, 

' LaraeoQiiis, Afairea de and MMx buve done much to 
fiomt. Since the dB.;ii nf Lam- residue the order from the le- 
ia of BavigDaa proach. 
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and wlucli are of the most vital importance in the 
histoiy botk of civU literty and of Rationalism. In 
nearly every writing that issued from this school we 
find the same desirfi to restrict the power of the 
BOToreign and to augment the power of the people, 
the same determination to hase the poUtical system 
on a doctrine deiived irom reason rather than fi«m 
authority, the same tendency to enunciate principles 
the application of which would — whether their au- 
thors desired it or not — inevitahly extend beyond the 
domain of theology. All or nearly all those writers 
ui^ed in the interests of the Church that doctrine of 
a ' social contract ' which was destined ut a later 
period to become the cornerstone of the liberties of 
Europe. Nearly all drew abroad distinction between 
kings and tyrants, nearly all divided the latter into 
those who were tyrants, as it was said, in regimine 
(thai is to say, legitimate rulers who misgoverned), 
and tyrants in tihilo (that is to Bay, rulers with 
no original authority); and nearly all admitted that 
tho Papal deposition, by annulling the title-deeds of 
regal power, transferred the sovereign from tbe former 
class to the latter. These were the really important 
points of their teaching, for they were those which 
deeply and permanently influenced the habits of poli- 
tical thought, and on these points the Jesuits were 
almost unanimous. In the application of them they 
differed. Usually tyrannicide, at least in tho case of 
a tyrant in regiminc, was condemned, though, as we 
have seen, there were not wanting those who main- 
tained that the nation as well as the Pope might de- 
pose a sovereign, might condem.n him to death and 
depute any individual to slay him. In the case of a 
tyrant in titvXo the more violent opinion seems to have 
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predominated. If he was a conqueror or & usiirpei', 
St. Thomas Aqninas had distinctlj said that he might 
be flliiin.' If he was a monarch deposed for hersay, 
it was remembered that heresy itaelf might justly be 
punished with death, and that erery act of the deponed 
sovereign against Catholicity was a crime of the 
deepest dye perpetrated by one who had m 
Ruthoritj in the State. The clond of subtle dis- 
tinctionB that were sometim.eB raised aronnd these 
questions might give scope for the ingenuity of con- 
troversialiHta, but they could have but little influence 
over the pasaiona of fanaticB.* 

If we now turn from the Jesuits to the Gatlican 
section of the Catholic Church the contrast is very 
remarkable. We find ourBoIvea in presence of a 
new order of internsts, and consequently of new 
principles. The great power of the French Church 
and of the monarchy with which it was connected 
had early induced its bishops to assume a tone of 
independence in their defthngs with the Pupal See 
that was elsewhere unknown, and a close alliance 
between Church and State was the manifest interest 
of both. But in order that such an alliance ahonid 
be eflectuftl, it was necessary that the Pope should 
be reduced as much as possible to the level of an 
ordinary bishop, while the sovereign was exalted as 

' See Suarra, Be Fidf. lib. cal condition of Europo no lon- 

vi. cap. iv. Rcr made it of great sBcvice lo 

' On Ihc inevitable l^ndoncy the Chnrch, and the lontro- 

nf the doctrine of deposition 10 versies of Jansenism diverted 

lymanieide, there are aome the energy of the JeBUila into 

jrood remarks in Boesnet, Ik- new chanaols. Paaeol, in hia 

/siutr), lib. i. c. 3. The doctrine Provincial Lcllrrs, barely 

of tyranDioido among the touches this aspect of tha 

Jeaaits Beema to have died Jefluil teaching, 
•way after Suorez : the poUtJ- 
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the immediate representative of the Deity. In this 
way the bishops were freed from the pressnre of 
Papal aBcendency, and the sovereign from the worst 
conEequencea of excommumcation. The advocates of 
Gallican principles have been able to prove decisively 
that in nearly all attempts to prevent the encroach- 
ments of the Pope upon eecular dominion French 
theologians have heen prominent, while their oppo- 
nents have rejoined with equal tmththat the Gallicau 
authorities were by no means nnanimona in their 
sentiments, and that the nepition of the Papal claims 
was not usnally thrown into a very dogmatic form.' 
The case of an heretical prince before the Reformation 
was hardly discussed,* and in other cases the rivalry 
between the two sections of the Chnrch was rather 
implied in acts than expressed in formal statements. 
On the one side there was a steady tendency to eialt 
the spiritual power of the Popes above that of the 
Councils, and their temporal power above that of 
kings ; on the other side there was a corresponding 
tendency in the opposite direction. As the power of 
i in the middle ages the centre of the 
e liberal system of politics, and as everything that 
was taken from the popes was given to the kings, 
the Galhoan teaching whs always inimical to freedom. 
At the same time, as the interference of an Italian 
priest with French polities offended the national pride, 
it was eminently popular ; and thus, as in many sub- 

' See on the one side Bianclii, of princes who fell into hereay 
Puiseattce Sanvirainf, and on was an Engliehman of thelima 
the other the Dtfensio of Bos- of James I.— Williiim Barclay, 
snet. the father of the author of the 

' According lo Bianchi, the Argenit. W. Barclay wrota 
first Catholic who maintained against and wne answered hf 
that the Pope bad no power Bellarmine. (Bianchi, torn. ii. 
over the temporal posaeBBionB pp. TBS, 789.) 
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mqnent perioda of Fronch history, patriotiam proved 
destructive to libertj. 

It appeared for a short time as if the Beformation 
were about to give rise to mew combinations. The 
inrectivea of the Protestanta against the Papal Power 
produced a momentary reaction in its favour, which 
was remai'kably shown in the States General as- 
sembled at Paris in 161S. The Third Estate, either 
because Protestant principles were diffused among its 
meinbera or because it represented especially the 
secular feelings of the middle classes, then proposed, 
among other articles, one declaring that the Pope 
pogaessed no power of deposing sovereigns, or under 
any circumstances releasing subjects irom the oath of 
allegiance ; but the nobles and the clergy refused to 
ratify it, and Cardinal Perron, probably as the repre- 
sentative of the clergy, asserted the Ultramontane 
principles vrith the strongest emphasis.' 

Very soon, however, a complete change passed over 
the minds of the French clergy. The Huguenots, in 
several of their synods, had dwelt with great emphasis 
upon their denial of the existence of a mediate power 
between the Deity and a ting, and there was some 
danger that if they possessed the monopoly of this 
opinion the civil power might be attracted to their 
side. Besides this the French Protestants made war 
against their rulers for the purpose of obtaining liberty 
of conscience, and the French Catholics naturally 
prononnced these wars to be sinful. In 1668 the 
Sorbonne asserted the absolute independence of the 
civil power, and the same thing was again declared 
in the famous Articles of 1682, which are the recog- 

' Biuichi, torn. i. pp. 9S-104. 
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Tii.sed bases of GaUicanisni. In liis defence of these 
Rrtieles Bossuet soon afterwards sjetematised the 
whole theology of the school. The general result, aa 
far Rs it regards civil liberty, may be briefly told. 
The ting oocnpied hia throne by the direct and im- 
mediate authority of the Deity, and is conaeqnontly, 
in his temporal capacity, altogether independent of 
the Pope and of the wishes of the people. Every 
pope who had exercised or claimed a power of depo- 
sition had exceeded hig ftinctiona and been guilty of 
nsnrpation ; every aabject who had raised bis hand 
against the sovereign or his agents had committed a 
mortal sin. The sole duty of the nation is to obey, 
and from this obligation no tyranny and no injnstice 
can release it. If the rulers of the people are as 
wolves, it is for the Christiana to show themselves 
as sheep.' 

Snch was the teaching of the different sections of 
the CathoHc Church. If we now turn to Protes- 
tantism we find a. diversity at least equally striking 
and not less manifestly dne to the diversity of in- 
terests. At the same time, although the opinions 
advocated by any particular section at a partionlar 
time were mainly the result of the apeeial circum- 
stances under which it was placed, there wore some 
genera] considerations that complicated the move- 
nient. In the first place, the feet that the Reforma- 
tion was essentially an act of spiritual rebellion-^an 
appeal from those in authority to the judgments of 
the people — gave an impulse to the spirit of insub- 
ordination which was still fiirther strengthened by 
the republican form that many of the new oi^aniaa- 
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lionB aaanmed. Ih the Early Chiirch the eccleaias- 
tical government Lad combined in a very remarkable 
manner the principle of authority and the principle 
of liberty by magnifying to the highest point the 
episcopal authority while the bishops were themselves 
elected by nniversal snfirage. Bat a process of gradual 
centralisation soon destroyed this balance, and trans- 
formed the ecclesiastical organisation fivDm a repnblic 
into a monarchy ; and although the primitive ele- 
ments were revived in Protestantism, they were 
revived in snch a way that their original character 
was cBsentially falsified. For the system of popular 
election and the supreme and divine authority of the 
episcopacy, which in tlie Early Chnrch formed the 
two compensatory parta of a single scheme, at the 
Beformation were violently dissevered and thrown 
into the strongest antagonism — the Calvinistic 
Churches constituting themselves the leading cham- 
pions iif the one, while Angheanism was the repre- 
sentative of the other. 

Now it has aiten been observed, and is in itself 
sufficiently ohvious, that when men have formed an 
ecclesiastical organisation which is intensely demo- 
cratic, they wDl have a certain predisposition in 
fevoar of apolitical organisation of a kinclred nature. 
If in Church government they are accustomed to 
restrict very jealously the inSuence of the ruler, to 
diffuse as much aa possible the supreme power, and 
to regard the will of the majority as the basis of 
authority, they wiH scarcely submit withont a mur- 
mur to a political system in which all power is cen- 
tralised in a single man, and from which all popular 
influence has been carefully eliminated. Puritanism 
has therefore a natural bias towards democracy, and 
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Episcopaliajiism, which dwells chiefly on the principle 
of authority, towards despotiBm. Special circum- 
atances have occasionally modifled bat seldom or 
never altogether reversed these tendenciea. Both 
forma have sometimes coalesced cordially with con- 
Btitntional monarchy; but even in these cases it wOl 
usually be fonnd that the PnritanH have gravitated 
towards that party which verg^es moat upon repub- 
licanism, and the Episcopalians to that which is most 
akin to despotism. 

Another general tendency which has been much 
less freqnently noticed than the preceding ono results 
from the proportionate valne attached by different 
Churches to the Old and New Testaments. To 
ascertain the tme meaning of pass^^s of Scriptnre 
is the business not of the historian hat of the theolo- 
gian, but it is at least an historical fiict that in the 
great majority of instances the early Protestant de- 
fenders of civil liberty derived their political princi- 
ples chiefly from the Old Testament, and the defenders 
of despotism from the New. The rebellions thatwere 
so frequent in Jewish history formed the favourite 
topic of the one — the unreserved submission incul- 
cated by St, Paul, of the other. When, therefore, all 
the principles of right and wrong were derived from 
theology, and when by the rejection of 'tradition and 
ecclesiastioal authority Scripture became the sole 
arbiter of theological difficulties, it was a matter of 
manifest importance in ascertaining the political ten- 
dencies of any sect to discover which Testament was 
most congenial to the tone and complexion of its 
theology,' 
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The favourable influence Protestantism was des- 
tined to exercise npon libertjr was early shown. 
Among- the aecuaationa the Catholics brought against 
both Hus8 andWycliffo none waa more common than 
that they had proclainieii that mortal sin invalidated 
the title of the sovereign to liia throne ; and the last 
of these Reformers was also honourably distinguished 
for hia strong assertion of the nnchriatian character 
of slavery.' At the Reformation the different atti- 
tudes assnmed by different sovereigns tov^arda the new 
fejth and the constant vicissitudes of the religious 
wars exercised their natural influence upon the opi- 
nions of the leaders, but on the whole liberal views 
strongly predominated, although they were not oftea 
thrown into formal statements. Luther and Calvin 
both flnctuated a good deal npon the subject, and 
passages have been cited &-oTa each by the adherents 
of both views. It is probable, however, that Calvin 
nltimately inclined rather to the repablican, and 
Lnther — who liad been greatly ag;itated by the war 
of the peasants— to the despotic theory. Zninglius, 
without reasoning much on the subject,' accepted 
the liberal principles of his coanti'yraon, and he died 
bravely upon the battle-field. Ulrich von Hutten 
appears to have adopted the Reformed tenets mainly 
as a principle of liberty, emancipating men both from 
intellectual and from political tyranny. ' Prom truth 
to liberty and from liberty to truth ' was the pro- 
gramme lie proclaimed. The country, however, in 
which Protestantism assumed the most emphatically 
liberal character was unquestionably Scotland, and 
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tbe man who moat clearly represented its tendency 
■was Knoi. 

A great writer, whose untmiely death has been, ona 
of the most serious misfortnnea that have ever be- 
fallen English literature, and whose splendid genina, 
matured by the moat varied and estenaiTe acholar- 
ehip, has cost a flood of light npon many of the sub- 
jects I am ondeavonring to elucidate— has lately 
traced with a master-hand the antecedents of the 
Scotch Reformation.' Ho has shown that for a long 
period before it was accomplished there had been a 
fierce contest between the aristocracy on the one 
hand, and the sovereigns and Catholic clergy of 
Scotland npon the other ; that this struggle at last 
terminated in the triumph of the aristocracy and the 
subversion of the Catholic estabhshment ; that the 
new clergy, called into esistence by a movement that 
was intensely hostile to the sovereign, wore from the ■ 
first the main promotera of sedition ; and that being 
hated by the Crown, and having speedily quarreUed 
with the nobles, they cast themselves for snpport 
upon the people, and became the most courageous and 
energetic of the champions of democracy. The 
utter contempt for ecclesiastical traditioHB that cha- 
racterised the Puritanical sects enabled them without 
much difficulty to mould their theology into confor- 
mity with their wishes ; for Scripture was the only 
guide they acinowlodged, and it has been most 
abundantly proved that from Scripture honest and 
able men have derived and do derive argnments in 
support of the most opposite opinions. In all the 
conflicts with the civil authorities Knox threw him- 
aelf into the foreground, and constantly asserted, witJ* 

' 3ee Buckle's Hki. of Scottish CirilUaCiot 
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iphatic clearness, that it was the right and 
even the duty of a. nation to resist a, persecnting sove- 
reign. Speaking of the peraecutiona that Mary had 
directed against the Enghsb Protestants, he declared 
that when they began it was the duty of the Enghsh 
people not merely to have deposed their queen bnt also 
to have pnt her to death ; and he added, with charac- 
teristic ferocity, that they shonld have included in the 
snme slanghter all her conncillorB and the whole body 
of the CathoUc clergy.' 

The opinions which Knox embodied cticfiy in fierce 
declamations, and which he advocated mainly with a 
view to religious interests, were soon after system- 
atised and at the same time secularised by Buchanan 
ia a short dialogue entitled, ' De Jure Regni apnd 
Sootos,' whichwaspubhshedin 1579, and which bears 
in many respects a striking resemblance to some of 

i writings that afterwards issued from the Jesuits. 

Buchanan, however, we find none of those count- 

a subtleties and quahfications to which the Catholic 
theologians commonly resorted in order to evade the 
decisions of the Fathers or the schoolmen, nor do 
we find anything about the deposing power of the 
Pope. The principles that were enunciated were per- 
fectly clear and decisive ; they were derived excla- 
Bively from reason, and they were directed equally 

' ' And tKerfor 1 fonj not to galhsr with all aach ae sLould 

Bifitm that it hiid bene the have aiiaisCed. her what tjnie 

dutie of the nnbiiitie, judges, that shea and thej openly be- 

rnlera, and people of England, gan to euppresae ChnBles Evan- 

not only to have Tesistad and gil, to di«d the blood of the 

agaiiutandod Mario, that Jesa- saineta of God, and to ereet 

briwbomathejrcall their quesn, that moEt deriilJBh idolatrie, 

Vut aJao to have pnniahod her the Papiaticiil abominations.' 

to the death, with all the sort (Knox. Appellalvm.) 
of her idolatroiia preeates, to- 
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against every foiin of tyranny. The argument ia 
baaed npon ' the social contract.' Men were nafca- 
rally formed for society ; in order to arrest the in- 
testine discord that sprang up among them they 
created kings ; in order to restrain the power of their 
Jcings they enacted laws. The nation being the Bource 
of regal power ia greater than and may therefore 
judge the king ; the laws being intended to restrain 
the king in case of colhaion, it ia for the people and 
not for the ruler to interpret them. It is the duty of 
the king to identify himself with the law,' and to 
govern exclusively according to its decisions. A 
king is one who governs by law, and according to the 
interests of the people; a tyrant is one who govema 
by his own will, and contrary to the interests of the 
people. An opinion had been spread abroad by Bome 
that a king being trammelled by recognised constitu- 
tional ties might he resisted if he violated them, hut 
that a tyrant who reigns wliere no constitntion exists 
must be always obeyed ; but this opinion was alto- 
gether false. The people may make war against a 
tyrant, and may pursue that war until lie ia slain. 
Thongh Buchanan does not expressly defend the 
slaughter of a tyrant by a private individual, he recalls 
in language of unqnalified praise the memories of the 
tyrannicides of antiquity. 

This little tract being in conformity with the spirit 
of the time, and especially with the spirit of the 
Scotch people, had a very great influence. Its main 
principles, as we have seen, difier but littlo from 
those of St. Thomas Aquinas and the schoolmen ; but 
by disengaging them from the crowd of theological 

' As BuchBnriD {imilating Cicoro) lersely puts it, -Itoi, lei 
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conaiderationa tLat hud previously rendered them 
almost inoperative except when religious intereats 
were concerned, Buijhanan opened a new stage in the 
history of liberty. The doctrines, however, which he 
for the first time ajstematised had been at a stil! 
earlier period diffased among his fellow- conntryraen. 
When Queen Elizabeth, in 15?1, pat some questions 
to a Scotch deputation concerning the reasoiiB that 
had induced the Scots to depose their queen, she was 
immediately favoured in reply with a long dissertation 
on the manifest superiority of nations to their sove- 
reigns ; which, as Camden assures as, and as we can 
readily believe, she received with extreme indigna- 
tion.' The same principles were no less general 
among the English Dissenters, and were exhibited 
ahke in their writings and in their policy : Milton 
only translated into eloqnent prose the no less elo- 
quent acta of Cromwell, 

It ia difficult indeed to overrate the debt of grati- 
tude that England owes both to her own Noneplsco- 
pal Chnrches and to those of Scotland. In good report 
and in evil, amid persecution and ingratitado and 
horrible wrongs, in ages when all virtue seemed cor- 
roded and when apostasy had ceased to be a stain, 
they clung fearlessly and faithfully to the banner of 
her freedom. If the Great Rebellion was in England 
for the moat part secular in its causes, it is no less 
true that its success was in a great mensu're due to 
the assistance of the Scotch, who were actuated 
mainly by religion, to the heroic courage infused into 
the troops by the English ministers, and to the spirit 
of enthusiasm created by the noble writings that were 
inspired by Puritanism. Neither the persecutions 
' Caniden, Aniial., pars ii. (ad ana. 1671-) 
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of Charles nor the promised toleration of James ever 
caused them to swerve. Withont their assistance 
English hberty would no doubt haTO. been attained, 
but no one can say how long its triumph would have 
been retarded, or what catastrophes would have re- 
sulted from tlie strife. For it is to Puritanism that 
we mainly owe the fact that in England religion 
and liberty were not dissevered ; araid all the fluctua- 
tions of its fortune,' it represented the alliance of 
these two principles, winch the predominating Church 
invariably pronounced to be incompatible. 

The attitude of this latter Church forms indeed a 
strange contrast to that of Puritanism. Created m 
the first instance by a court intrigue, pervaded in 
all its parts by a spirit of the m.oBt intense Rrastian- 
ism, and aspiring at the same time to a spiritual 
anthority scarcely less absolute than that of tlie 
Church which it had superseded, Aiiglicauiam was 
irom the beginning at once the most servile and the 
most eflncient agent of tyranny. Endeavouring by 
the asaiatance of temporal authority and by the dis- 
play of worldly pomp to realise in England the same 
poistion as Catholicism had occupied in Europe, sLe 
naturally flung herself on every occasion into the 
arms of the civil power. No other Charch so uni- 
formly betrayed and trampled on the hbertiea of her 
country.* In all those flcry trials throagh which 

' It ia worth;, of remark, as In be for more than ISO yeais 

showing thair pecsisWncB, that the seirila handmaid of roon- 

protmhly the ablest modern apchy, tha etaadj enemy of 

ndvocateofwhatmay be termed public liberty. The diriae 

the Biblical aspect of liberty right of kinge and the duty of 

WBB Robert Hall. pFisairaly obeying all theif 

" As Macaulay very tmly commands were her faronritf 

Had vary eloqueutly wrote,'Th8 tenets. Sho held thoao lun»(fc 

Church uf Eogland continued firmly throngh t 
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English liberty has passed since the Roformation, 
she invariably cast her inflnence into the scale of 
tyranny, sapporfced and eulogised eyerj attempt to 
riolate the Constitution, and wrot« the feariul sen- 
tence of eternal condemnation upon the tombs of the 
martyrs of freedom.' That no tyranny however 
grosa, that no violation of the eonstitation however 
flagrant, can justify reaiatance ; that all those prin- 
ciples concerning the rights of nations on which con- 
stitutional government is based are false, and all 
those efforts of resistance by which constitutional 
government is achieved are deadly sins, was her 
emphatic and continual teaching. ' A rebel,' she 
declared, 'is worse than the worst prince, and rcbel- 
Kon worse than the worst government of the worst 
prince hath hitherto been.' 'God placeth as well 
evU princes as good,' and therefore ' for subjects to 
deserve through their sins to have an evil prince 
and then to rebel against him were double and treble 
evil by provoking God more to plague them,' St. 
Paul counselled passive obedience under Caligula, 



preBBiOD, persecution, nnd li- 
wntioufluesB, while law was 
trampled down, while judgment 
was jMrverMd, while tie people 
were eaten as liiongh they were 
breail. Once, mid but once— 
for a moment, and but for n 
mnment — when her own dig- 
nitj and property were touched, 
Bhe forgot to practiBe the sub- 
nisBion ahe bad taught.' {Es- 
Hi^j,vol. i. p. 60: ed. 1861.) 
HiiilB,in, however, has dis- 
iatsired a curious book called 
A Sieri Treatise of Puliiigue 
Power, published by Poynet, 
fncutaut Bisliop ofWinchee- 



ter, in ISSS, advocating the 
most seditjoua doctriaes, and 
fimong others tyrannicide. Bnt 
the explanation is aiiaple : 
Poynet wrot* during the per- 
secution of Mary. {HtataflAt. 
vol. ii. pp. 37-40.) 

' 'Sternal damnation is pre- 
pared for nil impeniteat rebels 
in hell with Satan the fimt 
founder of rebellion.' ' Heaven 
ia the place of good obedinnt 
sutMects, and hell the priaon 
and dudgeon of rebels against 
God and theirprince.' (Homily 
on Wi^Kl ReUliort.) 
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Clandina, and Nero, ' who were not only no Chris- 
tians but pagans, nnd also either fooUsh mlora or 
cruel tjranta ; ' nay the Jews owed it oven to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when ' he bad slain their king, nobles, 
pai:ents, children, and kinsfolk, burned their country 
cities, yea Jerusalem itself^ and the holy temple, and 
had carried tlie residue into captivity.' Even the 
Blessfid Virgin, ' being of the royal blood of the 
ancient natural kings of Jewry, did not disdain to 
obey the commandment of an heathen and foreign 
prince ; ' much more therefore should we ' obey 
princes, though strangeie, wicked, and wrongful, 
when God for our eina shall place such over na,' 
unless, indeed, tliey enjoin anything contrary to the 
Divine command ; but even ' in that case we may 
not in anywise withstand violently or rebel against 
rnlera or make any iiisurrentinn, sedition, or tumulta, 
either by force of arms or otherwise, against the 
anointed of the Lord or any of his officers, but we 
;h case patiently suSer all wrongs,' ' 
' If I sliould determine no cases,' wrote Jeremy 
Taylor, when treating the question of resistance in 
the greatest work on Moral Philosophy that Angli- 
Q has produced, ' but upon such mighty tenna 
a be afforded in this question, and are given 
i yet prevail not, I must never hope to do any 
e to any interest of wisdom or peace, of jnatice 
or religion ; and therefore I am clearly of opinion 
that no man who can think it lawful to fight agaiust 

' Homilies on WUfid Re- cenBiiriag a, prpachei named 

ieWion and on Obedience. The Knight, who hiui said that snb- 

ame doctrineB were laid dnwn j«;lH oppressed on HCcount of 

in the CanoDB ot ConvncHtioti rpliffion misliCBomptimeHreaiat. 

in 1606, imd by the Uuirer- (Hallum. Consl. Hial. vol. I 

Eitj of Oifoid m 1662, when p. 41fi.) 
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tbe supreme power of liis nation can be fit to read 
eases of conscience, for nothing can satisfy bim 
whose conscience is armour of proof against the 

plain and easy demonstration of this question 

The matter of Scripture being so plain that it needs 
no interpretation, the practice and doctrine of the 
Church, which iansuolly the best com.mentary, is now 
but of little use in a case so phiin, yet this also is as 
plain in itself, and without any variety, dissent, or 
interruption universaliy agreed upon, universally 
practised and taught, that, let the powers set over 
OB be what they will, we mast suffer it and never 
right ourselves.' ' 

Tile teaching of which these extracts are examples 
was constantly maintained by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Anglican clergy for the space of more 
than 150 years, and during the most critical periods 
of the history of the English Constitution. When 
Charles I. attempted to convert the monarchy into 
a despotism, the English Church gave him its con- 
stant and enthusiastic support. When, in the gloomy 
period of vice and of reaction that followed the 
JHestoration, the current of opinion set in against all 
liberal opinions, and the maxims of despotism were 
embodied even in the oath of allegiance,' the Church 

' Dticlor Jtubilan/HiTn, lib. Bee his DtKOVTie on Patsive 

ill. Gip. iii. Uoshtr, who was Obidietiee. 

wihitps Btil! more competent ' la tbe^lause thatitwasnot 

thaoTsjlDr (o BipraBB tbe sen- lawfnrooanjprelenpewhafevpr 

linieDts of Iha Futhere, vas at to take up aima sgiiiiist lbs 

Idut equall; emphatic See UdK'' ^''iBcl&ueK wUBeipungiid 

HringUia's Life of Ussier, at the Rerolulion (.illen's HUl. 

»oL i. p. 23B. Berkeley mide ofEoyalpTa-ogativeinEiiglitnd, 

ta iDgenioils stlompt to shaw p. S9). Ma^na Charts had de- 

tlut paeaiva obedieoce was or- dared tbat k-.ngs »ba viuluted 

■"''nad by the law of nature : it might be reeisted. 
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of England directed tbe stream, aUied herself in the 
closeat union with a conrfc whose vices were the 
Bcandal of Christendom, and exhausted her anathe- 
S not upon the hideons corraption that sarronnded 
her but upon the principles of Hampden and of 
Milton. All through the long aeriea of encroach- 
ments of the Stuarts she exhibited the same spirit. 
The very year when Russell died waa selected by 
the University of Oxford to condemn the writings of 
Buchanan, Baxter, and Milton, and to proclaim, the 
dnty of passive obedience in a decree which the 
Honse of Lords aoon afterwards committed to the 
flames.i It was not fill James had menaced her 
supremacy that the Chnrch was aronsed to resistance. 
Then indeed, for a brief hat memorable period, she 
placed herself in opposition to the Crown, and con- 
tributed largely to one of the moat glorious events 
in English history. But no sooner had William 
mounted the throne than her pohcy was reversed, 
her whole energies were directed to the subversion 
of the constitutional liberty that was then firmly 
1, and it is recorded by the great historian 
of the Bevolution that at least nine-tenths of the 
clergy were opposed to the emancipator of England. 
AD through the reaction under Queen Anne, aU 
through the still worse reaction under George III., 
) spirit was displayed. In the first period 
the clergy, in their hatred of liberty, followed cor- 
dially the leadership of the infidel Bolingbroke ; in 
the second they were the most ardent supporters of 
the wars against America and against the French 

■ This iniee IB ^Ton in fill! □□ this wholo BubJMt, HaDam, 
in Wodrow'a Hut. of Church of Const. HUt., yoL ii. pp, <S9- 
BcBtland, Fo). iii. p. SOS. See 46S (ed. 1831). 
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Sevolntioa, ■which, have heen the roost disaatrona in 
which England hae ever engaged. From first to last 
their conduct was the same, and every trinmph of 
liberty waa their defeat. 

There are contra^tB that meet na in the history of 
Batioiialism which it is impossible to realise without 
ptraitiye amazement. When we remember for how 
long El period the Church of England maintained 
that resistance to the regal power was in all oases a 
deadly sin, and that such men as a Washington or a 
Garibaldi were doomed 'to bum together in hell 
■srith Satan the first founder of rebellion,' it is hard 
to say whether the present condition of English pub- 
lic opinion shows more clearly the impotence of the 
theologians who were unable to prevent so absolute 
a rejection of their principles or the elasticity of the 
Church that has survived it. 

Although, however, the general current of Angh- 
can ecclesiastical opinion was on this subject ex- 
tremely steady, there was one divine who forms a 
marked exception, and that divine was probably the 
ablest that Protestantism has over produced. Hooker 
— not indeed the greatest but perhaps the moat ma- 
jestic of English writers — was not more distinguished 
for his splendid eloquence than for his tendency to 
elevate the principles of natural right, and for his 
desire to make the Church independent of the State. 
In his discussions of the nature of the civil power 
both of these characteristics are strikingly shown. 
In examining the true origin and functions of go- 
vernment he scarcely ever appeals to the decisions of 
the Fathers, and not often to the teachings of Scrip- 
tare, but elaborates his theory from his own reason, 
aided by the great philosophers of antiquity. His 
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doctrine in its essential parts differs little from that 
of Buclianan. Individuals joiuing together in aocie- 
tiea created kinga to goTBm them. The regal power 
was at first absolute, but soon ' men saw that to live 
by one mau'a will became the cause of aJl men's 
misery, and thia constrained them to come into laws 
wherein all men might see their duty.' ' Although 
the king received his authority from the people in 
the first inatance, it was not on that account the less 
eacred, for ' on whom the same is bestowed even at 
men's discretion they likewise do hold it of Divine 
right.' At the same time the king was snbject to 
the law, and as the power of enacting laws resides 
with the whole people, any attempt upon his part to 
enact laws contrary to the will of the people la a 
tyranny. Such laws are, in fact, a nullity.^ 

From these principles we should uatumlly have 
supposed that Hooker would have drawn the con- 
clusion of Buchanan, and would have maintained 
that the will of the people is a sufficient reason for 
changing the government. It is, however, an ex- 
tremely remarkable fact as showing the spirit of the 
class to which ho belonged that this great writer, 
who had exhibited so clearly the fundamental propo- 
sitions of modem liberalism, who had emancipated 
himself to so great a degree from the prejudices of 

I Eecl. Pol., lit. i. BBC. 10. immediately and peraonally re- 

' ' The lawful power of mak- teived from God, or else from 

iD2 laws to command whole Rurborilj derived at the fir&C 

politieal Bocietiee of men be- £rom their conseat npOD whose 

longing BO properij unUi the persons they impose laws, it is 

name entire societies, that for no better thuu mere tyrannj. 

ir potentate, of Laws thny are n<^ therefore 

ever, upon earth which public approbation hath 

laame of himself not made so." (Etc/. fV., lib.i. 

}t by express eommiasion sec. 10.) 
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His profession, and wLo wrote with the strongest and 
most manifeat bias ia iavour of freedom, shrank to 
the last from thie conclusion. He desired to see 
tie power of the government greatly restricted ; he 
enlogised constitutional government as immeaaurahly 
superior to despotism ; he even thought that the 
riolation of a constitutional tie was a just cause for 
resistance, but when he came to the last great question 
he dismissed it with these melancholy words : — ' May 
then a bdUj-politick at all times withdraw, in whole 
or in part, that inflaence of dominion which passeth 
from it if inconvenience doth grow thereby ? It 
mast be pi'esumed that supreme governors will not 
in SQCh cases oppose themselves and be stiff in detain- 
ing that the use whereof is with public detriment, 
but surely without their consent I see not how the 
hody should be able by any fresh means to help itself, 
Baving when dominion doth escheat.' ' 

s scarcely necessary, I think, to review in detail 

« other works which appeared in England upon this 
A large proportion of them at least are well 
known : their arguments are little more than a repe- 
tition of those which I have described, and after all 
they were not the real causes of the developement. A 
spirit of freedom, foatared in England by the long 
enjoyment of political and social institutions fai- 
superior to those of other nations, had produced both 
a capacity and an ambition for freedom which must 
f have triumphed, and it is a matter of com- 

rativo insignificance what particular arguments 
) selected as the pretest. On the other hand 

. Fol., b. viii. ch. ii. ment as cordially as Locko, 
ir period Bnrnot Ihrew bnt he wna nlrooat iboIuUjU iii 
into the libeiuL move- the Church. 
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the genins and the circam stances of the Anglican 
Cborcb predisposed ite leaders towards despotiatu, 
and they naturally grasped at every argnnlent in 
ita support. I may observe, however, that there was 
a slight difference of opinion among the English 
supporters of despotic principles.' The earliest 
school, which was represented chiefly by Barclay and 
Blackwood, appears to have acknowledged that men 
were bom &ee, and to have admitted some possible 
circnmstances nnder which resistance was lawful. 
The later school, which was led by Filmec, Heylin, 
Mainwaring, and Hobbes, entirely denied this original 
freedom. The ' Patriarcha ' of Filmer, which was the 
principal exposition of the doctrines of the last class, 
rested, Eke some of the writings of the Grallican school, 
upon the supposition that the political goyemnient 
is derived from and is of the same nature as paternal 
government,' and it concluded that resistance was in 

' Thia change is clearly muidment. * I die,' said Lord 
thown ia Sydnpy. Capel on tho scaffold, in 1619, 

' BoBsnet maintained this, 'for tepping tho Hftb Com- 
ruraarMng Ihat ' Abimelech.' mandment, given hy God him- 
which was a name originally self, and written wilh HiB own 
fommon to itll tbe kinga of finger. It commandE obedieDi;e 
Paleitinc, signifies ' My £ither to parents; and all divines, 
king.' (Sffinsia, lib. i. c. 3.) differ as they vill on other 
In England the patriarchal pointa, agree in this, and ac- 
theory of government seems to tnowledge that it inclodea the 
have become ospeciHllypopnlar magistrate' (Mareden, .fltsfoiy 
under Jamas L (bep Hiillam'e <}f t/u Later Puritans, from 
Hist, lif LU., vol. iiL p. J39 [ed. 1642 to 1 862, p. 320). Milton, 
]8fi4]), hut there are many on theother hand, said; 'Pater 
traees of it at an earlier period, et rei diverBiBBima aunt. Pater 
Thus io the Iiutituium oj a nos genuit; at non rex nos sed 
Christian Man (1637), and in nos regem creavimus. Palrem 
7%e Stctttary Doctrine and natura dodit populo, rogem 
Rrvdition far any Chrittian ipse popnlua dedit aibi ; non 
Jtfjifi {1648), passive obedience ergo propter reaem populue, 
is uneqnivoailly enforced as a Bsd propter popiilum rex eat.' 
ilcduclion from the YitCa Com- {D^ensio Pop. Ang., cap. i.) 
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all COMB sinfal. Thia book was in the first instance 
answered by Sydney, who opposed to it ' the social 
compact,' bat rested a considerable portion of Ids 
argnment on the Old Testament. At the Revolution, 
however, the clergy having revived the principles of 
Khner,' Locke thonght it necessary to publish ajiothei" 
answer, and accordingly wrote his famous treatise of 
' Government,' which differs from that of Sydney in 
being almost entirely based npon secular cousidera^ 
tions, althoagh a considerable space is devoted to the 
refiitation of the theological arguments of his oppo- 
nent. Locke adopts almost entirety the principles of 
Hooker, for whom he entertained feeUngs of deep 
and well-merited admiration, but he altogether dis- 
cards the quaJificationa by which Hooker had some- 
times neutralised his teaching. All government, he 
maintains, la the gift of the people for the people's 
advantage, and therefore no legislation is legitimate 
which is contrary to the people's interests, and no 
change of government wi'ong which is in accordance 
with them.^ Prerogative is that measnre of power 
which the nation concedes to its mler, and the nation 
may either extend or restrict it.* To impose faxes 
on a people without their consent is simply robbery.* 

' As Iiocka Ea;r", 'I should end cajinot bean enrroachmeiit 

not Epeak to plainly of a gentle- upoo anybody, eince nobody in 

miu] long since past anawering government can have any rieht 

(Sir R. Filmcr), h&d not the tending to any other end.' (On 

pnlpit of late years publicly Government, c. liv.) 

Owned hia doctrine, aad made ^ Ibid., c zviii. 

it the current divinity of the * 'If anyone shall claim » 

limea.' (Preface to li-taiiie power to lay or levy tiaes on 

en Govermacnt.) the people without their con- 

' 'The end of government Bent, ha thereby InTadoa Iha 

bfung tJie good of the com- fiindament^ law of property, 

ffinni^, whutever alleratioiis and subverts the end of govem- 

ue mude in it tending to that ment.' (tbid,, ch. xi.) 
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Th-OHe who are appointed by the people to legislate 
have no power to transfer their authority to others,' 
nor may they govern except by established laws.' 
And as the sovereignty in the first inafance emanates 
from the people, ao the people may reclaim it at will. 
The ability with which these views were urged, and 
the favourable circnmstances under which they ap- 
peared, gave them an easy triumpli, and the Revolu- 
tion made them the bases of the Constitution. 

It is well worthy of remark that the triumph cf*a 
toleration and the triumph of civil liberty should boUr' ' 
have been definitively effected in England at the same 
time, and should both have found their chief cham- 
pion in the same man. Both were achieved by lay- 
men in direct opposition to the Church and in the 
moment of her extreme depression. Both too re- 
presented a movement of secularisation : for by the 
first theological questions were withdrawn from the 
sphere of pohtics, and by the second the principle 
of authority was removed from a theological to a 
secular basis. But what especially characterises the 
triumph of Eoglish Kberty is that, although it was 
effected contrary to the Church and contrary to the 
clergy, it was not effected contrary to religion. This 
—which, when we consider the mournful history of 
Continental hberty, may perhaps be regarded as the 
happiest fact in English history — was no doubt due 
as dedBiye ngavnet t!ie consli- 
tDtiooail chiLraut^T of the Aet 
of Union between Englaud and 
Ireland, whicli wi 



' ' Thn legislature cannot 
transfeF the pover of making 
laws, fbr. It being but a dele- 
, gated power from the people, 
thej who buve it cannot pass 
it over to others.' (On Go- 
vemmeiil, cb. li.) This doc- 
trine was very justly ro- 
garded by Grrattan and Plunket 



-isBolution by a parlia- 
ment notoriously corrupted, 
and which had been elected 
long before lie meaaurB was 
mntemplatod. ' Rid. 
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in a great ineasTire to the success with wliich the 
Dissenters had associated religion itnd liberty ; to the 
essential imperfection of the Anglican theory, which 
left undefined the question when allegiance may be 
transferred to a triumphant rebel,' and also to the 
admirable m.odenition of Somers and Locke : but it 
was Btill more due to the genius of the Reformation. 
Never did Protestantism exhibit more clearly its 
admirable flexibility of doctrine, its capacity for 
modifying and recasting its principles to meet the 
■wants of succeeding ages, than when, without any 
serions religious convulsion, the political system of 
England was baaed upon the direct negation of the 
s teaching of the Early Church and of the 

liy nnrigliteouB means, aUe- 
giancp flhould be transferred to 
tie new power when it was 
' thoroughly settled.' Thare- 
npon Sheriook declared that he 
con sill ered hltneolf bound by 
the voice of the Church to 
luke the oaths of allegiance 
to the government of William 
(which, to the world at large, 
med very &f indeed irom 

th roughly settled'), and he 
accordingly accept*^ the dean- 

rj of St, Paul's. The ex- 
plos on that followed is admi- 
ral ly described hj Macaulay 
( h xvii.). It is evident that 
th doubt hanging over this 
part of the theory of the An- 
glican divmes, was faronrable 
to liberty— in the first place 
by wenkHoing the logical force 
of that theory, and in the 
second plate by giving ibose 
who ehranlc frum ubaolutoly re- 
jecting it a pretext iur juiniug 
the new govBrnment. 



' The pssaageH from Scripture 
which the Anglican divines 
cited tis their political rules 
would Bcem to imply that alle- 
giance should always bo ren- 
dered to the BOTtreign de facto. 
This doctrine, however, was at 
the KevolnLion generally and 
indignantly rppudinted by the 
dcniy, who maintained that 
while King Jam h Id h 
conrt at St. Germ h 1 
wospntitlrd toth II gi 
However, after th Ho 1 t n 
Sancroft published w kcalled 
Bitkap OttralSe Omvo ton 
Booi, which had b n appro ed 
by both Houses of C oc t □ 
•t the beginning of the roign of 
Jamea I. This work (which 
hod not before been published) 
asserted in the strongest terma 
the doctrine of passive obnli- 
ence, baeedit onlheputriarclol 
theory of gnvornmBNT, and de- 
clM:ed that in case of a chmge 
of government being effected 
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almost nuanimoas teaching of the National one. And 
the contrast the history of Eaglisli liberty bears to 
that of Continental liberty becomes still more remark- 
able when we remember the attitude exhibited by tlie 
avowed opponents of Christianity. In England, with 
the exception of Shaftesbury, the most eminent of 
these were either indifferent or opposed to the move- 
ment. Under the government of the Stuarts, Hobbes 
not only maintaineci the most extreme views of Taylor 
and TJssher, but carried them to a point from which 
even those divines would have recoiled : for the resuh 
of his philoaopby was nothing less than to make the 
civil ruler the supreme arbiter of the moral law. 
During the reaction under Queen Anne the clerical 
party owed its chief strength to the genius of Boliug- 
broke, who consolidated its broken forces, and elabo- 
rated with an almost dazzling eloquence his ideal of 
' A Patriot King ' to counterbalance the ideal of 
liberty. And at a still later period, white Bishop 
Horsley was proclaiming that ' subjects had nothing 
to say to the laws except to obey them,' Hamo was 
employing all his skill in investing with the most 
seductive colonrs the policy of the Stuarts, in ren- 
dering the great supporters of liberty in the seven- 
t-eonth century either odious or ridiculous, and in 
throwing into the most plausible aspects the maxims 
of their opponents.' 

' Among the leas eminent remarkaWe book called Angliit 

froethinken there vorp, indeed, Libera, in whkh he advocated 

Bnme eiceplione to this ten- very eloqnentlj ths political 

dency. Thua Tindal wrote a prindplea of Locke, denounced 

tract against Paatii re Obedienee stronglytbe doctrine of Hobbes 

in 1694. a defence of Toleration that a BOTereiRrn has a right \o 

in 16B7. and a defence of a dictate the rpligion of his 

1^'ree Prexa in ISSS. ToLnnd subjects, and mnintainsd that 

too wrote in 1 703, a somewhat ' the success uf the Protastanl 
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It ia remarkable that while England aud Pi-ancf 
hnve been the two nations which have undoubtedly 
done most for the political emancipation of mankind, 
they buTe also been those in whicb the Niitional 
Cburches were moat bitterly opposed to freedom. We 
have Been the manner in which the double movement 
of secularisation and of liberty was effected in the 
Protestant country ; it remains to traee the corre- 
Bponding developement in the Catholic one. 

It was upon the French Prot^'staiita that the office 
which in England was filled by the Puritans naturally 
devolved. The fact that they were a minority, and 
often a persecuted minority, guve them a bias in 
fiivouv of hberty, while at the same time their 
nnmbors were sufficiently gi-eat to communicate a 
considerable impulse to public opinion. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the extreme arrogance and the 
persecuting spirit they manifested whenever they 
rose to power rendered tbom peculiarly unfit to be 
the champions of liberty ; while at the same time 
their position as a minority of the nation, governed 
mainly by religious principles in an era of rehgious 
vara, rendered their prevailing spirit pwjfonndly anti- 
national. Wherever sectarian feeling is keenly fell 
it proves stronger than patriotism. The repulsion 
sejmrating men as members of different religions 
becomes more powerful than the attraction uniting 
them as children of the same soil, and the maxim t' 

religioD, politically sprakinf;. tish freelhiuJifrs of the sei 

depends on the lioerty of the teenth and eighteenth centu 

MTBfal Slates of Europe' (p. are lliose mentioned in 

ISA.) TolRnd also edited the text, with tha exception 

(ktana, nnd wrote the LiTes of Gibbon, who aat in Farliau 

Earringloa and Mihan. But as a Torj. 
the moal eminent avowed Eng- 
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a man's true country ia not tliafc in -whiuli ho was 
bom bnt tliat of hia co-roligioninfa being- professed, 
or at least acted on, treason is casilj justified. In the 
present day, when the fever of theology has happily 
Gtibsided, Ireland forma an almost solitary example 
of a nation in which national interests and even na- 
tional pride are habitnally sacrificed to sectarianism ; 
bat in the sixteenth century such a sacrifice was 
general, and although in France at least it was made 
quite as niuch by the majority as by the minority, 
it naturally appeared in the latter case more con- 
spicuous and repulsive. The atrocious persecntions 
the majority directed against the minority rendered 

'the alienation of the latter from the national sym- 
pathies both natural and eseusahle, but it did not 
appear so to the persecutors. The majority have 

- therefore usually been able to enJist the patriotic 
feelings of the multitude against the minority, and 
this has weakened the political influence of the latter. 
In the political teaching of the French Protestants 
it is easy to detect two distinct currents. Whenever 
the Pope or the Ultramontane theologians put for- 
ward a claim to the power of deposition, the Protest- 
ants constituted themselves the champions of loyalty, 
and endeavoured in this manner to win the favour of 
the rulers. Thus we find their synods condemning 
with great solemnity the treatise of Snare?,, protesting 
in the most emphatic langoage against the disloyalty 
of the Catholics, and ansnring the sovereign in their 
petitions that they at least recognised no mediate 
power between the Jdcg and the Almighty.' If we 

cnllecicd bj Bilinchi (torn i. a very clever aDonjmoua llook 
pp. 16-84), but tlie futtut (vniteu froma Btrong CaUiolic 
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were to judge their opinions by the language of some 
of , their petitionH, we migiit imagine that they were 
no less favonrable to despotism than the Angheans, 
Bnt sncli a judgment ■would do them great injustice. 
No body of men ever exhibited a greater alacrity 
in reaiating persecution by force, and, with a few 
exceptions, the general tone of their theology as 
of their policy was eminently faTourable to lilierty. 
Opinions on these subjects have so completely changed 
since the seventeenth century, that the defence of tiie 
French Protestants ia chiefly to be found in the wri^ 
ings of their adversaries ; and, according to modem 
notions, it would be difficult to find a nobler eulogy 
than is implied in the accuBation of one of the ablest 
of these, who declared that the general tendency of 
the Protestant writings was always to the eifect that 
'kings and subjects were reciprocally hound by con- 
tract to the performance of certain things in such a 
manner that if the aorereign failed to perform his 
promise the subjects were treed from their oath of 
allegiance, and might engage themselves to new 



The opinions of the French Protestants on these 
points may be more easily ascertained from their 
actions than from their writings ; and the right of 
resisting religious persecution was naturally more 

point of view, and ascribed by views of Jnrieu, who pwccilpd 

Bome to iin nuthor named Pel- both Sjdnflj and Lotkp. see 

limn, and by othem to Bayle.) Mii^heUt, Mitt, ds Louis XIV, 

called Avig a»x Rlfvgwi mr pp. 431-438. The boot in 

iair procbain retaur en Franct, which Jurien BBpeciully ei- 

parM-CL-A-A. P.D.P. The pre saed them is his Soupirs de 

condemnation of the book of la France tsdave. 
Snares; was by a Synod of Ton- ' Avis aim E^agiet, pp. 64, 

n«inB, in 1B14. On tho other B5 (ed. 1692). 
.^HkI, od the extismnly liberal 
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conBidered than the right of rosiiting political ty- 
ramiT. Jnrieu strenuously Bsaerted. the first right ; 
and althongli Sauria ia said to have taken tho oppo- 
site view,' the munerous rebellions o£ the Protestants 
leaye no donbt as to their general sentiments. The 
two most remartable works bearing upon the secular 
aspect of the question that isaned from this quarter 
were the ' Franco-Gallia ' of Hotman, and the ' Vin- 
diciie contra Tjrannos ' of Junius Bmtua. 

The first of these was published in 1573. Its 
anthor (who had escaped from France to Geneva at 
the time of the massacre of St. Bartholoinew) was 
one of the most learned lawyers of the day, and 
tho chief advocate of the Protestant view of some 
of the legal questions that arose about the succession 
of the crown." The ' Franco- Giallia ' ia an elaborate 
attempt to prove that the Crown, of France is, by 
right, not hereditary bat elective. The arguments 
are drawn in part from general considerations about 
the origin of government, which Hotman attributed 
to the will of the people,' but chiefly from facts in 
French history. The writer also attempts to ahow, 
in an ai^nment that was evidently directed against 
Catherine de' Medici, that the exclusion of women 
from the French throne impUed, or at least strongly 
recommended, their exclusion trom the regency, and 
that on every occasion in which they had exercised 

of NaTSiTBj and the Jnti-J\\. 
boniui, which wttB written in 
opposition to the rovival of 
Soman I^alation. Jooflph 
Scaliger said he helped in the 
pompoaition of the Franco- 
Gallia {SaaHgerana, art. Hat' 

' FTaHco-Giillia,lih. i, c fi. 



'TllB, 



irks of H 



collected in three large rolumes, 
in 1801}. After the Francu- 
Gallut the best known are the 
Bmlam FulTiten, which was 
written oa the occasion of tho 
it the Bling 
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file Bnpreme power diBaatrous consequences had 
eneaed.' 

A much more remarkable book was the ' Vindicise 
contra Tyrannos,' which was pahhshed about the 
e time as the ' Franco- Gallia,' and translated 
into French in 1581, and which, being written with 
[■ much ability, exercised a very considerable inflnence. 
' Some have ascribed it, but apparently without reason, 
to Hotman — others to Linguot or to Parquet. The 
author, whoever he may ho, holds, like Hooker, that 
the regal authority is, in the first instance, derired 
from the people, but that notwithstanding this it is 
I beld by Divine right. From this consideration he 
[i irguea that a Idog is bound by two pacts, on the obser- 
36 of which his legitimacy depends— a pact to Glod 
L tliat he will govern according to the divine law, and 
I a pact to the people that he wiU govern according to 
i their interests. ' A nation may resist by arms a sot&- 
\ reign who has violated the Divine law, because the first 
of these pacts is then broken, and also because it is part 
. of the Providential system that subjects should be 
punished for the crimes of their ruler, which implies 
that they are bound to prevent them.' This last 
proposition the author maintains at length trom the 
Old Testament. Whenever the king violated the 
Divine command, some fearfiil chastisement was in- 
flicted upon the nation, and the chief office of the 
prophets was to signalise these violations, and to 

I Lib. i. t 24. So Knoi: good order, of all equitje and 
' To promotB a -womati to baara justice.' (Afofwiron* Rigimfiil 
nda it repugnant to nature, of ITobmh!) 
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urge the people to resistance. Every page of Jewisli 
iiiatoiy bears witneas to thia, and at the present day 
the Jews are dieperBed because tlieir ancestors did 
not snatch Christ from the hands of Pilate. Bat it 
ia imposaible to go bo far without odvancing a step 
further; for if the Jewish precedent is to be apphed, 
it is manifest the Divine law is violated not merely 
hy the persecution of truth, but also by tJie toleration 
of error. No crime was more constantly denounced 
or more fiercely punished under the old Dispensation 
than religious tolerance. No fact ia more legibly 
stamped upon the Jewish writings than that, in the 
opinion of their authors, a Jewish sovereign who 
permitted his people to practise unmolested the 
rit«a of an idolatry which they preferred was com- 
mitting a sin. Nor does the author of the book 
wo are consideriug shrink from the consequence. 
He quotes, as an applicable preeedenti the conduct of 
the people who at the instigation of Elijah mas- 
sacred the whole priesthood of Baal, aud he main- 
tains that the toleration of an ' impiouB sacred rite ' 
is a justifiable cause of rebellion.' 

The quBstionthenarosein what manner this resist- 
ance was to bo oi^nised. And hero the writer sepa- 
rates himself ciearly from the school of Mariana, for 
lie strongly denies the right of an indiridual to take 
the hfe of a persecutor by way of assassination, how- 
ever iavourahio the people might be to the act. 
Resistance can only be authorised by a council repre- 
senting the people. In all well-regulated countries 
a parliament or assembly of some kind exists which 
may be regarded aa representative ; and although 



38-39, 80. 
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each individnal member is leas ihan the king, the 
coancil, as a, whole, ia his superior, and (he vote of 
the majority may depose him.^ "When suchaconncil 
does not exist it may he estemporised, but the 
elemonta shoald, if posaible, be drawa from, the 
aristocracy and the mag^sti-ates. Nor ia it simply a, 
nation that may thus withdi-aw its allegiance. The 
author, evidently with a. view to tho position of the 
French Protestants, adds that particnlar distrietB or 
cities, if the inhabitants desire it and if their m^is- 
tratea consent, may liliewise ■withdraw themselves 
from their allegiance, and may insist upon the main- 
tenance among them of the worship they beheve to 
be right, and the suppression of that which they 
believe to be wrong.'' The principles which were 
thus urged in favonr of rebellion on religions grounds 
apply, with very little change, to rebeUions that are 
purely political. A king who ruled in opposition to 
the will of his people had broken the pact that bound 
him, and had consequently become a tyrant. In the 
case of a tyrant who had occupied the throne by force 
against the manifest will of tho people, but in thia 
case alone, tyrannicide ia lawful, and the esamples of 
Hannodiua and Ariatogeiton, of Brutns and Cassius, 
are to be commended. In other eases, however, 
resistance mnst firat be authorised by a conncil 
representing the nation, and consisting of its lead- 
ing men. Like Hotman, the author contends that all 
monarchy was originally elective, and lie adds that 
it atill 80 retains its character, that the people may 
at any time reject the family they have raised to the 
throne, and that the heir-apparent ia no more than 
a candidate for office.^ 



L 
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There is one other question treated in ttia remark- 
able book, to which I may advert for a moment, be- 
cause, although not connected with the right of 
resistance, it throws some light upon the condition 
of feeling sectarian animosities produced. This 
question ia whether, when the majority of a nation 
is persecuting the minority, a foreign potentate may 
interpose by arms to succour his co-religioniats. 
The reply is that it is his imperative duty to do so. 
If he doca not, he is guilty of the blood of the 
martyrs — he is eveu worse than the persecutors ; for 
they at least imagine that they are slaying the wicked, 
while he permits the slaughter of those whom lie 
knows to be the just. 

It is not probable tiat many of the Frencb Pro- 
testants would have sauotioned all the propositions 
of this book, but the principles of which it may be 
regarded as the concentration were very widely 
diffused among the membera of both creeds, and 
had no inconsiderable influence in preparing the way 
for the Revolution. The chief political importfince, 
Lowever, of the religious wars was not so much in 
the doctrines they produced as in the circtunatances 
uader which those doctrines were advocated. Few 
things contributed more powei-folly to the aecularisa- 
tion of politics than the anarchy of opinions, the 
manifest subordination of principles to interests, that 
was exhibited on all sides among theologians. A 
single battle, a new alliance, a cliange in the policy 
of the rulers, a prospect of some future triumph, was 
sufficient to alter the whole tone and complesion of 
the teachings of a Church. Doctrines concerning 
Ihe sinfulness of rebellion, which were urged with 
the moat dogmatic certainty and supported by t^* 
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most terrific threats, swayed to and fro with, each 
TioisBitude of fortune, were adopted or abandoned 
with the aajne celerity, cnrtailed or modified or ex- 
panded to meet tlie passing interests of the honr. 
They became, as Bayle said, like birds of passi^, 
migrating with every change of climato. In no 
country and in. no Church do we find anything 
resembling the conduct of those ancient Christiana 
who never advocated passive obedience moiie strongly 
than when all their interests were against it. The 
apostasies were so flagrant, the flnctnations were so 
rapid, that it was impossible to overlook them, and 
they continued till the ascendency of theology over 
pohtica waa destroyed. The keen eye of the great 
sceptic of the age Boon marked the change, and fore- 
saw the iaane to vrhich it waa leading.' 

It will probably have struck the reader in perusing 
the foregoing pages, and it will certainly have struck 
those who have examined the books that have been 
referred to, that, in addition to theological interests 
and traditions, there waa a purely secular influence 
derived from the writings of paganism acting strongly 
in the direction of hberty. The names that recur 
roost frequently iu those writings are those of the 
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great lieroes of antiquity ; and whether ti 
the works of Mariana or Hooker, or of the author of 
the 'VicdicicD,' wo are transported into discuaaions 
concerning the origin of power that are drawn 
mainly from the pagan philosophera.' 

The influence was, I think, of two kinds — the first 
being chiefly logical, and the second chiefiy moral. 
At tlie close of the twelfth or id the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, two pi-ofesaorB of the Uni- 
Tersity of Bologna, named Irnerius and Accnrsins, 
devoted themselves to exploring mauuscripta of some 
of the Laws of Justinian, which bad for centuries 
been buried in the gi'eat lifaraiy of Ravenna ; and 
they not only revived the knowledge of a legislation 
that was supposed to have perished, but alao formed 
a school of commentatora who did good service in 
elucidating its character. For a very long period 
the labours that were thna instituted had bat little 
influence outside the domain of jui'isprudence ; but 
at last, in the sixteenth century, a succession of great 
lawyers arose — of whom Bodiii, Ciijas, and Alciat 
were the most remarkable — who apphed to the Eo- 
mun law intellects of a far higher order, and, among 
other points, paid great attention to its historic 
developement. The balance between the popular 
and the aristocratic rights and the gradual encroach- 
meat of the imperial power upon the liberties of 

1 This tendency of thei^la^ei- nibil videtur esse damDOaina 

of Bitrema indignation from nujnsraodi libripublioe docean- 

Hobbcs: 'Inter lebelltumB tnr, niu simul a mngieCiis sa^ 

cans&a maiimiis numemri pot- pientibus guibns Tentnum eor- 

est libroFum politicarum et ri^ poasit ramtdiA Hpplicentnr. 

hiatoricorum quos ecripsprnnt Morbum hunc compsmri libet 

TBterea Grmci etBomani lectio, cum hydiophobia, &u.' {Levia- 

.... Mihi ergo monarcliiia titan, cup. iiii.) 
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about a century faTOnrite subjects 
of discnsaion, and naturaUy produced similar en- 
qniries eoaceming modem States. From, a philo- 
sopliical investigation of these questions the lawyers 
paased by an inevitable transition to an examination 
of the origin of goTemment, a subject which, they 
pursued, from their own point of view, as energeti- 
cally as the theologians. Bodin, who was probably 
the ablest of those who devoted themselves to these 
studios, cannot indeed be regarded as a repreaen- 
lative of the democratic tendency; for he strennously 
repudiated the notion of a social contract, maintain- 
ing the origin of monarchy to be usurpation ; he 
denied that the ruler should be regarded simply as a 
chief magistrate, and he combated with great force 
the distinction which Aristotle and the schoolmen 
had drawn between a king and a. tyrant.' Hotman, 
however, in France, and, about a centary later, 
Gronovins and Noodt, who were two of the most 
eminent Dntch advocates of liberty, based their 
teaching' almost entirely upon these legal researches.' 

But the principal influence which the pagan . 
■writinga exercised upon hberty is to be found in the 
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direction they gave to the entliiisiaam of Europe. 
It has BO doubt fallen to the lot of many who have 
come in oont«ct with the great masterpieees of the 
Greek chisel to experience the sensation of a new 
perception of beauty which it is the prerogative of 
the highest works of genius to evoke. A atatne we 
may have often Been with disappointment or in- 
difference, or with a languid and critical admiration, 
assumes one day a new aspect in our eyes. It is not 
that we have discovened in it some features that had 
before escaped our notice ; it is not that we have 
associated with it any definite ideas that can he 
expressed by words or defended by argument : it is 
rather a silent revelation of a beauty that had been 
hidden, the dawn of a new conception of grandeur, 
almost the creation of another sense. The judgment 
is raised to the leve! of the object it contflm plates ; 
it is moulded into its imago ; it is thrilled and pene- 
trated by its power. 

Something of this kind took place in Europe aa 
& consequence of tlie revival of learning. In the 
middle ages the ascendency of the Chnrcli had been 
so absolute that the whole measure of moral grandeur 
had been derived from the ecclesiastioal annals. The 
heroism, the self- sacrifice, the humility, the labours 
of the saintfl formed the ideal of perfection, and a 
greatness of a different order conld scarcely be 
imagined. Tlie names of the heroes of antiquity 
were indeed familiar, their pHncipal achievements 
were related, and the original writings in whick 
they were recorded were sometimes read, but they 
fell coldly and lifelessly upon the mind. The chasm 
that divided the two periods arose not so mnch from 
the fact that the heroes of antiquity were pagans, 
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Bod therefore, according to the ortbodoi doctrine, 
doomed to etenial reprobation, or even from the 
different direction their heroism had taken, as from 
the type of character they displayed. The aenBe of 
him[ia]i dignity and the sense of sin, es we have 
already noticed, are the two opposing sentiments one 
OP other of which may be traced in almost every 
great moral movement mankind liaa undergone, and 
each, when very powei-ful, produces a moral typo 
altogether different from that which is produced by 
the other. The first is a prond aspiring tendency, 
iotolerant of every chain, eager in asserting its 
rights, resenting promptly the slightest wrong, self- 
confident, diadainfu], and ambitions. The second 
produces a submissive and somewhat cowering tone ; 
it looks habitually downwards, grasps fondly and 
eagerly at any support which is offered by authority, 
and in its deep self-distrust seeks, with a passiouate 
earnestness, for some dogmatic system under which 
it may shelter its nakedness. The first is the almost 
invariable antecedent and one of the chief efBcieut 
cansee of political hberty, and the second of theo- 
logical change. It is troe that as theological or 
political movements advance they often lose their 
first character, coalesce with other movements, and 
become the represeutatives of other tendoncies, but 
in the first instance one or other of these two senti- 
ments may almost always be detected. It was the 
sense of sin that taught the old Catholic saints to 
sound the lowest depths of mortification, of self- 
sacrifice, and of humiliation, that convulsed the mind 
of Luth.er in the monastery of Wittenberg, and per- 
suaded him that neither his own good works nor the 
indulgences of the Pope could avert the anger of tlie 
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Almighty, tbat impelled Wesley aad Wtitfield ta 
reyoit against the fidgid moral ttiaching of their time, 
and raise once more the hannet' of Justification hj 
Faith, tiiat ur^ed tLe first leaders of Tractarianism 
towards a Church which by authoritative teaching 
aud multiplied absolutions could aUay the parosysma 
of a troubled conscience.' On the other hand, al- 
most every great political revolution that has been 
sucoesafuUy achieved has been preceded by a tone of 
marked self-confidence and pride, manifested alike in 
pbiloBophy, ia general literature, and in religion. 
When a tlieological movement has coalesced with a 
strug-gle for liberty, it baa usTmlly been impregnated 
with the same spirit. The sense of privilege was 
much more prominent in the PnritaniHm of the 
seventeenth century than the sense of sin, and a 
fierce rebellion against Buperetition than humility,* 

Now the senseof human dignity was the chief moral 
agent of antiquity, and the sense of sin of mediieval- 
ism ; and although it is probable that the most splen- 
did actions have been performed by men who were 
exclutiively under the influence of one or other of 
these sentiments, the concuiTence of both ia obviously 
essential to the wellbcing of society, for the first is 
the especial source of the heroic, and the second of the 
rehgions, virtues. The first produces the qualities of 
a patriot, and the second the quahtira of a saint. In 

' See somo strikine remarka than thosB noble lines of the 

on this in Fronde'a Nemeait of great poet of the lattot ?— 

Faith, pp. ISO, ]61. 'Morlalslwhowonldfollownie, 

' What, for eiample, could Lovo virtue, she alone is free: 

he more oppoaod to the epirit She can leach ye how to climb 

of the modern Evangdical Higher than the spheiychimet 

party, which is snpposed by Or, if virtue feeble were, 

Bome to represent the Puri- Heaven itself would sloop to 

tonism of the 171h century, her.'^ — Comua. 
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tlie middJe ages, tlie saintly type being tie etandard. 
of perfection, the heroic type was almost entirely un- 
appreciated. The nearest approach to it was exhibited 
by the Crusader, -whose valour was nevei-theless all 
Bnbordinated to Huperstitiou, and whose whole career 
was of the nature of a penance. The want of sym- 
pathy between the two periods was so great that for 
the space of many centuries, during which Latin was 
the habitual language of literature, the great classical 
works scai'cely exercised any appreciable influence. 
Sometimea men attempted to mould them into the 
image of the mediteval conceptions, and by the wildest 
and most fantastic allegories to impart to them an 
interest they did not otherwise possess. Thus Troy, 
according to one monkish commentator, signified Hell, 
Helen the human aoul, Paris the devil, Ulyssea Christ, 
and Achilles the Holy Ghost. Actreon torn by his own 
flogs was an emblem of the sufferings of Christ ; the 
Kubicon was an image of Baptism.' It was not 
till the revival of learning had been considerably ad- 
vanced that a perception of the nobility of the heroic 
character dawned upon men's minds. Then for the 
first time the eccleBiastical lype was obscured, a new 
standard and aspiration appeared ; and popular enthn- 
siasm, taking a new direction, achieved that political 
liberty which once created intensified the tendency 
tuhat produced it. 

We cannot have a better example of this passionate 
aspiration towards political hberty than is famished 
by the treatise ' On Voluntary Servitude,' or, as it 

' Cibrario, EconomiaFolilioa profaiiB aiJaptation of ths 

idMBlio Em. ToL ii. p. 2+7 Fablea of Ovidto th" ChriBl.mn 

(andwl.). This tendpncy was ht-Iorj {Epialo/iB O'lS'Uronim 

turnadto cidieule by Ulrichvon Vironim [London, 1G8B], pp. 

Hutteii in a Tflty witty but very 103-107), anJalso by Rabelais. 
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wan afterwards called, the ' Contre-ua ' ' of La, Boetie. 
Thia writer, who waa one of the moat induatrioua 
labourera in the classical field, never pauses to ex- 
amine the origitt of government, or to adjudicate 
between conflicting theologians ; but he asaunjea at 
once, afl a fact that is patent to the conscience, that 
the subordination of the interests of a nation to the 
caprices of a man ia an abuse, and tliat the great 
heroes of antiquity are deserving of imitation. The 
' Contre-un ' is throughout one fiery appeal — so fiery 
indeed that Montaigne, who published all the other 
works of La Bo6tie, refnsed to pubHsh this — to the 
people to cast ofi" their oppressors. It reads lite the 
declamations of the revolationiata of the eighteenth 
century. ' Wretched and insensate people,' writes 
the author, ' enamoured of your misery and blind to 
your interests, yon suffer yoor property to be pillaged, 
your fields devastated, your houses stripped of their 
goods, and all thia by one whom you have yourselves 
raised to power, and whose dignity you maintain 
with your lives ! He who crushes you has but two 
eyes, but two hands, but one body. All that he has 
more than you cornea from you. Yours are the many 
eyes that spy your acts, the many hands that strike 
you, the many feet that trample you in the dust : all 
the power with which he injures you is your own. 
From indignities that the beasts thomaelves would not 
eudnre you can free yourselves by simply willing it. 
Resolve to serve no more, and yon are free. With- 
draw your support from the Colossus that crushes yon, 
■ The name was eivau during year, nnd nearly all hia works 
who appear to haya bopn postlrn- 
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and it will crumble in tbe dust Tbink of the 

battles of Miltiadea, of Leonidaa, and of TtetnistocIeH, 
wbieh, after two thousand jeara, are as fresh in the 
minds of men as though they were of yesterday ; for 
they were the triumpba not bo much of Greece as of 
liberty. .... All other goods men will labour to 
obtain, bnt to liberty alone tliey are indifferent, 
though where it is not every e\il follows, and every 

blessing loses its charm Tet we were all 

moulded in the same die, all bom in freedom as 
brothera, bom too with a love of bberty whiob no- 
thing but oar vices has effaced.' 

During tbe last century language of tbia kind has 
by constant repetition lost so much of its force that 
we can scarcely reahse the emotions it kindled when 
it possessed tlie freshness of novelty, and in a na- 
tion convulsed by tbe paroiysma of civil war. Tbe 
French Protestants in 1578 adopted tbe ' Contre-nn ' 
as one of the most effectual means of arousing the 
people to resistance,' and as late as 1836 Lameunaia 
made its repubbcation tbe first measure of liis demo- 
cratic crusade. In the history of literature it will 
' always occupy a, prominent place on account of Hie 
wngnlar beauty of its language, while in the history 
of Bationalism it is remarkable as one of tbe clearest 
iDnstraitioua of tbe tendency of the classical writinga 
to foster and at the same time to secalariae the spirit 
of liberty. 

Owing to the inflnences I have endeavoured to 
trace, the ascendency theology had so long exercised 

' It appeared for the first, France sotis Charles IX. See 

tiniB.togiUierwiUi the FrnTiTO- Les Hieiorittiea de Tallemani 

Gallia, in a seditinuii book dis Rraux (ed. 1831), torn. i. 

esUsd Mimoirea de Ceilat de p. Sib. 
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over politics was during the rBlij^ons wars materially 
weakened, while at the same time the aspiration 
towards Hhertj was greatly strengthened. During 
the comparative torpor that followed the Peace of 
"Westphalia, and still more after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, the struggle was for a time sus- 
pended ; and it was not till near the close of the 
eighteenth centmy that the question of the rights 
of nations reappeared prominently in France — this 
time, however, not under the auipices of the theo- 
logians, bat of the freef hmkei-s But, before reviewing 
the principiea that were then urged, it is necessary to 
notice for a moment the chief causes that were pre- 
paring the people for liberty, and without which no 
arguments and no heroism ccnld have triumphed. 

The first of these was the increase of wealth. "What- 
ever may he the case with small communities and 
under special circumstances, it is certain that, as ft 
general rule, large masses of people can only enjoy 
political liberty when the riches of the country have 
considerably increased. In the early periods of civili- 
sation, when capital is very scanty, and when, owing 
to the absence of machines and of commerce, the 
results of labour are extremely small, slavery in one 
form or another is the inevitable condition of the 
maases. The abject poverty in which they live casts 
them helplessly upon the few who are wealthy ; wages 
sink to a point that is barely sufEcient for the suste- 
nance of life, and social progress becomes impossible. 
'If the hammer and the shuttle could move them- 
selve.s,' said Aristotle, 'slavery would be nnnecessary,' 
andmaehinoryhaving virtually fulfilled the condition, 
the predicted result has followed. i The worst and 
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most deg^diBg fonna of labour being performed by 
maotmeiy, prodaction and consequently capital Itave 
been immensely increased, and, progress becoming 
possible, a middle class has been formed. Commerce 
not only gives an additional dcTelopment to tbia 
class, but also forms a bond of uuion connecting the 
different parts of the country. The roads that are 
formed for the circulation of wealth become the chan- 
nels of the circnlatiou of ideas, and render passible 
that EimultaneouB action upon which all liberty 
depends. 

The nest gre&t cause of liberty was ibe increase of 
knowledge. And here again we may discern the 
evidence of that inexorable fatality which for so many 
centuries doomed mankind alike to superstition and 
to slavery, unto the great inventione of the human 
intellect broke the chain. When we bear men dUat. 
ing upon the degrading superstitions of Catholicism, 
marvelling bow a creed that is so full of gross and 
material conceptions could win belief, and denonncing 
it as an apostasy and an error, it is sufficient to say 
that for 1,500 years after the establishment of the 
Christian religion it was intellectually and morally 
impossible that any religion that was not material 
and superstitions conld have reigned over Europe. 
Protestantism could not posaibly Lave existed with- 
out a general difiusioa of the Bible, and that diffu- 
sion was impossible until after the two invoations of 
paper and of printing. As long as the material of 
books was so expensive that it was deemed necessary 
to saciifice thousands of the ancient manuscripts in 
order to cover the parchment with new writing,as long 
as the only way of covering those parchments was by 
the slow and laborious process of transcription, books, 
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and therefore the knowledge of readiDg;, were neces- 
Bariiy confined to an infinitesiiaal firaction of the com- 
munity. Pictures and othev material images, which 
a Council of Arras well caUed the ' Book of the Igno- 
rant,' were then thechief means of rehgiousinstrnctioc, 
not simply because oral instruction without the oasist- 
ance of books ■was manifestly insufficient, but also 
because, in a period when the intellectual discipline 
of reading is unknown, the mind is incapable of grasp- 
ing conceptions that are not clothed in a. pictorial 
form. To those who wiU observe, on the one hand, how 
iuTariably the mediteval intellect materiahsed every 
department of knowledge it touched, and on the other 
hand ho w manifestly the peculiar tenets of Cathohcism 
are formed either by the process of materialising the 
intellectual and moral conceptions of Christianity 
or else by legitimate deductions from those tenets 
when materialised — to those who still further obserra 
how every great fheologieal movement, either of pro- 
gress or of refrogressioti, Las been preceded by a 
corresponding change in the intcOectual condition 
of society, it will appear evident that nothing short 
of a continued miracle could have prodaced a lasting 
triumph of Christian ideas except under some such 
form as Catholicism presents. It was no doubt pos- 
Bible that small communities like theWaldenses, shut 
oat from the general movement of the age, inspired 
by very strong enthusiasm, and under the constant 
supervision of zealous pastors, might in some small 
degree rise above the prevailing materialism ; but 
when we remember how readily nations, considered 
as wholes, always yield to the spirit of the time, 
and how exti"cmely little the generality of men stjive 
against the natural biaa of their minds, it iTill easily 
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be conceiTad that t!ie great mass of men must have 
inevitably gravitated to materialism. When under 
such circumstances a spiritual faith exists, it exists 
only as the appau^^e of the few, and can eserciso uo 
influence or control over the people. 

But while anperstition is thus the inevitable and 
therefore the legitimate condition of an early civiliaa- 
tion, the same causes that make it necessary render 
impossible the growth of political liberty, Neither the 
JoTB of freedom nor the capacity of self-government 
can exist in a great nation that is plunged in igno- 
rance. Political liberty was in ancient times almost 
restricted to cities like Athens and Rome, where publio 
life, and art, and al! the intellectnal influences that 
were concentrated in a great metropohs, could i-aise 
the people to an exceptional elevation. In the middle 
ages servitude was mitigated by numerous admi- 
rable institutions, most of which emanated from the 
Church i hnt the elements 'of self-government could 
only subsist in countries that were so small that the 
proceedings of the central government came under 
the immediate cognisance of the whole people. Else- 
where the chief idea that was attached to Kherty was 
freedom from a foreign yoke. It was only by the 
Blow and difficult penetration of knowledge to the 
masses that a movement like that of the eighteenth 
century became possible ; and we may distinctly 
trace the steps of ita evolution through a long series of 
preceding centuries. The almost simultaneous intro- 
duction into Europe from the East of cotton-paper 
by the Greeks and by the Moors, the invention of 
lag-paper at the end of tlie tenth century, the ex- 
tension of the area of instruction by the substitution 
(f nniversitiesfor monasteries as the centres of educar 
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tion, the gradual formation of moilemlaiigniiges, tte 
invention of printing in tke middle of tte fifteenth 
centnry, the etimaliis given to edacation by the 
namerocB controversies the Reformation forced npon 
the attention of all classes, the additional inducement 
to learn to read arising among ProteataatB from 
the position Bfigigned to the Bible, and in a less degree 
among Catholics from the extraordinary popularity of 
the Imitation of St. Thomas A'Kempis, the steady 
reduction in the price of books as the new art waa 
perfected, the abandonment of a dead langaage as 
the vehicle of instraction, the simplification of style 
and argmnentB which brought knowledge down to 
the masses, the sceptical movement which diverted 
that knowledge from theological to political channels, 
were all among the antecedents of the Revolution. 
When knowledge becomes so general that a large 
proportion of the people take a Uvely and constent 
interest in the management of the State, the time is 
at hand whoa the bounds of the Constitntion will be 
enlarged. 

A third great revelation favourable to liberty is to 
be found in the history of the art of war. In the early 
stages of civilisation mihtary achievements are, next 
to rehgion, the chief source of dignity, and the class 
which is most distinguished in battle is almost neces- 
sarily the object of the most profound respect. Before 
the invention of gonpowder, a horseman in armour 
being beyond all comparison superior to a foot-aoldier, 
the whole stress of battle fell upon the cavalry, who 
belonged exclusively to the upper classes— in the first 
instance because the great expense of the equipment 
could only be met by the rich, and in the next 
place because express laws excluded plebeians from 
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its rants. It is, however, well worthy of notice that 
in this respect the position of the English was excep- 
tional. Although St, Geoi^o, who was the object of 
extreme reverence thronghont the middle ages as 
the patron saint of cavalry, was also the patron saint 
of England, the Hldll of the English archei-s was so 
great that they rapidly rose to European iame, and 
obtained a position which in other countries belonged 
e.tcliisively to the horaemcn. In all the old battles 
the chivaliy of France and the yeomen of England 
were the most prominent figares ; and this distinction, 
tri\'ial aa it may now appear, had probably a conaider- 
ahle influence over the history of opinions. 

With this exception, the ascendency of the cavalry 
in the middle ages was unquestionable, bat it was not 
altogether undisputed ; and it is curious to trace from 
a very distant period the slow rise of the infaatry 
accompanying the progress of democracy. The 
Flemish bnrghers brought this force to considerable 
perfection, and in the battle of Conrtray their infantry 
defeated the cavalry opposed to them. A similar 
achievement was performed by the Swiss infantry in 
the battle of Moi^arten. The Fi-ench had always 
treated their own foot-soldiers with exti-eme contempt; 
but Cre^y and Poitiers having been mainly won by 
the English archera, a slight revulsion of feeling took 
pl&ce, and great thongh not very eucceaaful efforts 
were made to raise a rival corps. For some time 
after the battle of Poitiers aU. games except archery 
were prohibited in France. More tlian once, loo, in 
their combats with the English, the French cavalry 
were compelled to dismount and endure what they 
conceived the degradation of fighting on foot, and the 
'tane practice was frequent among the free-lancea of 
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Italy nnder the leaderahip of Sir John Hawkawood 
and of CarmagDola. 

The mvention of gunpowder, aa soon as firearms 
had acquired some degree of excellence, Berioualy 
shook the ascendancy of the cavaky. The mounted 
soldier was no longer almost invulnerablo by the foot- 
soldier, or his prowess decisive in battle. Tet, not- 
withstanding this change, the aociat distinction be- 
tween the two branches of the array which chivalry ' 
had instituted continued ; the cavalry still represented 
the npper and the infantry the lower classes, and in 
France the nobles alone had a right to enter the 
former. The comparative depression of the milifary 
importance of the cavalry had therefore the efiect of 
transferring in a moaaure the military prestige from 
the nobles to the people. For Home time tho balance 
trembled very evenly between the two fprces, imtil 
the invention of the bayonet by Vanban gave the in- 
fantry a, decided anperiority, revolntionised the art 
of war, and thereby influenced the direction of en- 
thusiasm.^ 

The last general tendency I shall m.ention was pro- 
duced by tlie discoveries of political economy. Liberty 
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cannot be attained without a joalonarestnction of the 
province of government, anil indeed may be said in a 
great measure to consist of snch a restriction. The 
process since the Heformation has passed through two 
distinct stages. The first, which was effected mainly 
by the diilusion of Rationalism, was the triumph o£ 
tolerance, by which the yast field of speculative opi- 
nions was witlidrawn from the jurisdiction of tlie civil 
power. The second, which was effected by political 
economy, was free-trade, by which the evil of the 
interference of government with commercial trans- 
actions was proved. This last proposition, which was 
one of the most important, was also one of the earli- 
est of the achievements of political economiats, for it 
■was ardently professed by the French school nearly 
twenty years before the publication of the ' Wealth of 
Nations ; ' and as the catastrophe of Law and the 
ministerial position of Turgot directed pubHc opiuioa 
in IVance very earnestly towards economical ques- 
tions, it exercised an extensive infiueuce. Many who 
were comparatively impervious to the more generous 
enthusiasm of liberty became by these enquiries keenly 
Bensible of the evil of an all-directing govercment, 
and anxioua to abridge its power.' 

There were of course innumerable special circnm- 
fltances growing out of the pohcy of the French 
rulers, which accelerated or retarded the aidyance or 
influenced the character of the Revolution, The 
foregoing pages have no pretension to he a complete 
summary of its antecedents, hut they may serve to 
show that a revolutionary movement of some kind 
was the normal result of the tendencies of the age. 
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tbat its chief causes are to be aongiit ontirBly oataide 
the discnasioiiB of political philosophers, and that the 
rise of great republican writers, the principles they 
ennnciated, and the trinmph of their at^nmenta 
were all much more the oonseqnences than the canseB 
of tliB democratic spirit. In other words, these men 
were ratber representative than creative. But for 
the preceding movement they would never have 
appeared, or, at least, would nerer have triumphed, 
although when they appeared they undoubtedly modi- 
fied and in a measure directed the movement that 
produced tbem. The change must necessarily have 
taken place, but it was a question of great importance 
into wliose hands its guidance was to fall. 

If we take a broad view of the history of h"berfy 
since the egtablishment of Cliristianity, we find that 
the g;ronnd of conflict was at first personal and at 
a later period political Kberty, and that in the earher 
stage the Catholic Church was the special represen- 
tative of progress. In the transition from slavery 
to serfdom and in the transition from serfdom to 
liberty she was the most zealous, the most unwearied, 
and the moat efficient agent. Tho same thing may 
be said of the earliest period of the political evolution. 
As long as the condition of society was such that an 
enlarged political liberty was impossible, as long &a 
the object was not so much to produce freedom as to 
mitigate servitude, the Church was still the champion 
of the peoi)le. The balance of power produced by 
corporations she created or sanctioned, 
for tradition resulting from her teaching 
which perpetuated a network of unwritten customs 
with the force of public law, the dependence of the 
civil upon the ecclesiastical power, and the rights of 
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excoTamani cation and deposition, had all contributed 
to lighten the preasnre of deBpotiam. After a time, 
however, the intellectual progress of society destroyed 
the means ivhich the Church poBSessed for mitigatiiig 
servitade, and at the same time raised the popnlar 
demand for hberty to a point that was perfectly in- 
compatible with her original teaching. The power 
of lie Papal censure was so weakened that it coidd 
scarcely he reckoned npon as a political inflnence, 
and all the complicated checks and coniiter-checta of 
mediaeval society were swept away. On the other 
hand the atmggie for political hherty in its widest 
sense, — the desire to make the will of the people the 
basis of the government, — the conyicfcion that a na- 
tion has a right to alter a government that opposes 
its sentiments, — has become the great characteristic of 
modern politics. Experience has shown that wher- 
ever intelleotnal life is active and unimpeded a po- 
litical fermentation will enane, and wiU issue in a 
movement having for its object the repudiation of the 
Divine right of kings, and the recognition of the will of 
the people aa the basis of the government. The cur- 
rent has been flowing in this direction since the Re- 
formation, but haa advanced with peculiar celerity 
since the Peace of Westphalia, for since that event the 
desire of Becaring a political ascendency for any reli- 
gioua sect has never been a preponderating motive 
with politicians. "With this new spirit the Catholic 
Church cannot posaibly harmonise. It is contrary to 
her genius, to her traditions, and to her teaching. 
Biesting upon the principle of authority, she instinc- 
tively assimilates with those forma of government 
that most foster the habits of mind she inculcates. 
Intensely dogmatic 
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deftvoura to arreat "by the hand of power the circula- 
tion of what ahe believes to be error, and she therefore 
alKes herself with the political system nnder which 
alone such suppression is poaaible. Asserting as the 
Tery basis of her teaching the binding anthority of the 
past, she cannot assent fo political doctrines which 
are, in fact, a direct negation of the nniform teaching 
of the ancient Church.' In the midst of the fierce 
stmggle of the siiteenth century isolated theologians 
might be permitted without censure to propoond 
doctrines of a seilitions nature, but it was impossible 
nltimately to overlook the fact that the modem 
secularisation of the basis of authority and the modem 
latitude given to a discontented people arc directly 
contrary to the teaching of. the Fathers, and estend 
far beyond the teaching of the mediaeval theologians,* 
The fact that modem opinions have been in a measure 
evolved from tlie speculations of the schoolmen, or 
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liafc the schoolmen were the liberala of tteir time, 
though important in the jadgmont of the rationaliat, 
is of no weight in the eyes of those who assert the 
finality of the teaching of the past. 

The natufal incapacity of Catholicism to gnido the 
democratic movement had in the eighteenth century 
been aggraTated hy the extremely low ebh to which 
it had fallen, both inteDectually and niorally. Nearly 
all the greatest French intellects of the seventeenth 
century were wannly attached to Catholicism ; all 
those of the eighteenth century were opposed to it. 
The Church, therefore, like every retrogressive in- 
Btitation in a progressive age, cast herself with more 
than common zeal into the arms of power, and on 
every occasion showed herself the implacable enemy 
of toleration. In 1780, but a few years before the 
eiploaion that shattered the ecclesiastical system of 
France, the assembly of the French cler^ thought it 
necessary solemnly to deplore and condemn the par- 
tial tolerance that had hecn accorded to the French 
Protestants, and to petition the Hng that no further 
priviieges might be granted them. Snch a Church 
was manifestly identified with despotism, and having 
repeatedly assorted the evil of toleration she had no 
right to complain when the Revolutionists treated 
her according to her principles.' 

Cathohcism having thus become the representative 
of despotism, and French Protestantism having sunk 
into Insignificance, the guidance of the democratic 
movement necessarily passed into the hands of the 

' See, for BOmB strildng ovi- TUat. cicU, aux Proteilants, hy 
' w of these BentimflQts, tho the AbU de L'Eufert (Paria, 
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freethinkers. In the earlier stages of the movement, 
when liberty was evolved from the religioua wars, 
they had usually stood aloof Thus Faustus SocinuB 
had predicted that the seditious doctrinea by which 
the Proteatanta supported their ca,nBe would lead to 
the diasolntion of aociety, and in deuonncing them 
he especially singled out for condemnation tho noble 
straggle of the Dutch against Spain.' Montaigne, 
though Buchanan hod been his tutor and la. Boetie 
one of the most intimate of his friends, always leaned 
strongly towards political conservatism. His disciple 
Charron went still further, and distinctly asserted the 
doctrine of passive obedience.^ Bajle too exerted 
all his influence in discouraging the revolutionary 
tenets of Jurieu.^ Nor was there anything extra- 
ordinary in thia, for the aspect Europe presented in 
tlieir time might well have appalled any spectator 
who was esemptft-om the prevailing fanaticism. All 
the bonds of cohesion upon which the political orgs^ 
nisation depended were weakened or destroyed. The 
spirit of private judgment had descended to those 
who by ignorance or long servitude were totally 
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The charge, however, seems (aa 
far as 1 know) destitute of ex- 
lemal evidence, and consideF- 
iiig tJia gn?at zeal with which 
Bayle threw bimself into the 
defence of the Calviaists when 
they wore utladted by Maim- 
bourg, is rather improbable. 
Arguments of style are very 
untrustworthy, b^use a greitt 
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inoapftble of self-go veminent, and it had lasbed thoir 
paasiocs to tlie wOdest fiiry, Patriotiam. Beemed to 
ha^o almost Tanished from Chriatandom. Neither 
Catholics nor Proteatanta deemed it the least dia- 
graoefnl to call down a foreign invasion upon their 
land, to trample its interests in the dust, and to avovr 
the warmest sympathy for its enemies. Religion, 
which had so long formed the basis of order, inspu'ed 
the combatants with the fiercest hatred, and trans- 
formed every vice into a virtne. While a pope was 
causing medaJa to be struck in honour of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and enjoining Vasari to paint 
the scene upon the walla of the Vatican ; while the 
murderer of Henry III. waa extolled aa a martyr, 
and writings defending his act wore scattered broad- 
cast among the people, it waa not surprising that the 
freethinkers, who stood apart from the conflict, should 
have sought at any risk to consohdate the few re- 
maining elements of order. But in the eighteenth 
century their position and the circumstances that 
surrounded them were both changed ; and the writ- 
ings of Ronasean and of his disciples proved the 
trumpet-blaat of that great revolution which shat- 
tered the political system of S'rance, and the inflnonco 
of which is even now vibrating to the fiirtheat limits 
of civiliaation. 

Aasuredly no part of thia great change is due to 
any original discoveries of Eouasean, though his per- 
sonal influence waa very great, and hia genius pecu- 
liarly fitted for the position he occnpied He was 
one of those writers wlio are enunentlj dpstitute of 
the judgment that enables men without exaggeration 
to discriminate between truth and falsehood, and 
yet eminently endowed with that logical faculty 
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whicb eiialilea them to defend the opinions they havo 
embraced. No one plunged more recklessly into 
paradox, or supported those paradoxes with more 
consummate still. At the same tim.e the firomess 
with which he grasped and developed general prin- 
ciples, and that wonderful fnsion of passion and argu- 
ment which constitutes the pre-eminent heauty of hia 
style, gave Lis eloqaence a transcendent power in 
& revolutionary ago. Nothing is more curious than 
to observe how the revolt against the empire of con- 
ventionalities of which he was the apostle penetrated 



lOmsiDg even 
influence, 
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into all parts of French society, revolnti 
those which seemed most remote from 
It was shown in fashionable assemblies 
for social distinctions, for decorati 
that liaii for centuries been nnknc 
was shown in the theatre, where Talma, at the in- 
stigation of the great revolutionary painter David, 
banished from the French stage the custom of 
representing the heroes of Greece and Rome with 
powdered wigs and in the garb of the coui-tiers of 
Yeraaillea, and founded a school of acting which made 
ftn accurate intimation of nature the first condition of 
excellence.' It was shown even in the country houses, 
where the mathematical figures, the long formal alleys 
arranged with architectural symmetry, and the trees 
dwarfed and trimmed into fantastic shapes, which 

' Tha first atap, accnrding to the antiquarianB, Lj the revo- 
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Le N6tre had made the essential elements of a French 
garden, ■were suddenly discarded and replaced by the 
wild and irregnlar beauties that Kent had made 
popular in England.' But though the character and 
the original genina of Rousseau were stamped upon 
eTery feature of his time, the doctrines of the ' Social 
Contract ' are in all eaaentiala borrowed from Locke 
and from Sydney, and where they diverge from their 
models they fall speedily into absurdity.^ The true 
causes of their mighty influence are to be found io the 
condition of society. Formerly they had been advo- 
cated with a view to special political exigencies, or 
to a single country, or to a single section of society. 
For the first time, in the eighteenth century, they 
penetrated to the masses of the people, stirred them 
to their lowest depths, and produced aJi upheaving 
that was scarcely less general than that of the 
Beformation. The history of the movement was hke 
that of the enchanted well in the Irish legend, ■which 
lay for centuries shronded in darkness iu the midst of 
a gorgeous city, till some careless hand left open the 
door that had enclosed it, and the morning sunlight 
flashed upon its waters. Immediately it arose respon- 
sive to the beam ; it burst the barriers that had con- 
fined it ; it subroei^ed the city that had surrounded 
it ; and its resistless waves, chanting vrild music to 
heaven, roiled over the temples and over the palaces 
of the past. 
There is no fiict more remarkable in this movement 
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than the maimer in whiclv it lias in many countries 
risen to the position of a religion — that ia to aay, of 
an Qtiaelfiah enthusiasm nniting vast bodies of men in 
aspiration towards an ideal, ami proving the source of 
heroic virtnea. It is always extremely im.portant to 
ti-at-e the direction in which the spirit of self-eacrifloe 
is moving, for npon the intensity of that spirit de- 
pends the moral elevation of an age, and npon its 
course the religions future of the world. It once 
impelled the woirriora of Europe to carry ruin and 
desolation to the walls of Jerusalem, to iuundato 
the plains of Palestine with the blood of slaughtered 
thousands, and to purchuse by unparalleled calanuties 
some rehcB for the devotion of the pilgrim. It once 
con\Ti]sed Europe with religious wars, suspended all 
pacific operations, and paralysed aU. secular interests 
in order to secure the ascendency of a church, or of a 
creed. It once drove tens of thousands into the re- 
tirement of the monasteries ; induced them, to macerate 
their bodies, and to mortify their affections ; to Hve 
in sackcloth and ashea, iu cold and poverty and pri- 
vations, that by such means they might attain their 
reward. These thinga have now passed away. The 
crusader's sword has long been shattered, and his 
Rcliievements have been idealised by the poet and tie 
novehst. The last wave of the religious wars that 
swept over so many lands has subsided into a calm that 
is broken only by the noisy recrimiuations of a few 
angry polemics. The monastic system and the con- 
ceptions from which it grew are fading rapidly before 
the increasing day. Celibacy, voluntary poverty, and 
voluntary subjection, were the three subjects which 
Giotto painted over the liigh altar of Assist as the 
distinctive characteristics of the aaiut — the efibrtfl of 
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Belf-Bftcrifice ttat lead to the beatitude of heaven. 
AH of them have now lost fheir power. Even that 
^pe of heroic grandeur which the ancient missionary 
exhibited, though eulogised and revered, is scarcely 
reproduced. The spirit of Belf-sacrifice still exists, 
but it is to he songht in other fields— in a boundless 
philanthropy growing out of affectiona that are com- 
mon to all religions, and above all in the sphere of 
politics. Liberty and not theology is the enthusiasm 
of the nineteenth centnry. The very men whowonld 
once have been conapicuons saints are now conspi- 
cttouB revolntioniats, for while their heroism and their 
disinterestedness are their own, the direction these 
qnalities take is determined by the pressure of their 
age. 

If we analyse the democratic ideal which is exercis- 
ing so wide an influence, we find that it consists of two 
parts — a rearrangement of the map of Europe on the 
principle of the rights of nationalities, and a strong 
infusion of the democratic element into the govern- 
ment of ea«h State. The recognition of some uni- 
versal principle of political right powerfiil enough to 
form a bond of lasting concord has always been a, 
favourite dream with statesmen and philosophers. 
Hildebrand sought it in the supremacy of the spiri- 
tnal power, and in the consequent ascendency of the 
moral law ; Dante in the fusion of all Enropean 
States into one great empire, presided over in tem- 
poral maticra by the Caasars and in spiritual by the 
Popes ; Grotins and Henry IV. of France, in a tri- 
bunal like the Amphictyonic assembly of ancient 
Gireece, deciding with supreme authority international 
differences ; diplomacy in artificial combinations, and 
especially in. the system of the balance of power. 
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Tho modern doctrine of the rigbts of nationalitiea 
could not possibly have attained any great importance 
till the present century — in the firat place becanae it 
is only after the wide diffuaion of education that the 
national sentiment acquires the necessary strength, 
concentration, and iuteliigence, and in the next place 
because the in&nence of the selfish side of hnman 
nature was hostile to it. The conceptions that the 
intereata of adjoining nations are diametrically op- 
posed, that wealth can only be gained by displace- 
ment, and that conquest is therefore the chief path to 
progroBS, were long universal ; but during the last 
century political economy has been steadily subvert- 
ing them, and has already effected bo much that it 
scarcely seems nnreaaonable to conclude that the time 
will come when a policy of territorial aggrandisement 
will be impossible. At the same time the extension 
of free trade has undoubtedly a tendency to effect the 
disintegration of groat heterogeneous empires by de- 
stroying the peculiar advantages of colonies and of 
conquered territoiy ; while railways and increasing 
knowledge weaken national antipathies and facihtat« 
the political agglomeration of conununities with a 
common race, language, and geographical position. 
The result of all this is that motives of self-interest 
do not oppose themselves as powerfully as of old to 
the recognition of territorial limits defined by the 
wishes of the people. And this ia peculiarly im- 
portant, because not only does infarest, as distin- 
guished from passion, gain a greater em.pire with 
advancing civilisation, but passion itself is mainly 
guided by its power. If, indeed, we examine only 
the proximate causes of European wars, they present 
the aspect of a perfect chaos, and the immeuso 
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majority uright be ascribed to isolated causes or to 
pMsing ebnilitions of national jealousy. But if we 
esamijie more closely, we find that a deepseatod aver- 
aion produced by general causes had long preceded 
and prepared the explosion. The great majority of 
Vara during the last 1,000 years may be classified 
imder three heada — wars produced by opposition of 
religions belief, ware resulting from erroneous ocoiio- 
mical notions either concerning the balance of trade or 
the material advantages of conquest, and wars result- 
ing from the collision of the two hostile doctrines of 
tlie Divine right of kings and tbo rights of nations. 
In the first instance knowledge has gained a decisive, 
and in the second almost a decisive, victory. Whether 
it will ever render equally impossible political combi- 
nations that outrage national sentiments is one of the 
great problems of the future. This much at least is 
certain, that the progress of the movement has pro- 
foundly and irrevocably impaired the force of treaties 
and of diplomatic arrangements as the regulating 
principles of Europe. 

But whatever may be thought on these subjects, it 
is at least certain that the movement we have traced 
has become a great moral influence in Europe, and, 
like many others, exhibits a striking synthesis of the 
distinctive elements of two different civihaations. 
Tie spirit of patriotism has under its influence as- 
sumed a. position scarcely less prominent than in 
antiquity, while at the same time, by a transformation 
to which abnost all the influences of modem society 
have concurred, it has lost its old eiclusiveness with- 
out altogether losing its identity, and has assimilated 
with a sentiment of universal fraternity. The sym- 
pathy between great bodies of men was never so 
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strong, the stream of enttaHiasm never flowed in so 
broad B. current as at present ^ and in the democratic 
anion of nations we find the last and highest ex- 
pression of the Christian ideal of the brotherhood 
of mankind. 

Nor is it simply in the international aspect of 
democracy that we trace this influence ; it is found 
no less clearly in the changes that have been intro- 
duced into intomal legislation and social life. The 
political merits of democracy I do cot now discnss, 
but no one at least can question the extent to which 
legislation has of late years been modified in favour 
of the lower classes, the sympathy and even deference 
that has been shown to their wants, the rapid obhte- 
ration of the lines of class-divisions, and the ever- 
increasing tendency to amafgamation based upon 
poHtical equality and upon enlarged sympathy. 

It is thus that amid the transformation or dissolu- 
tion of intellectual dogmas the great moral principles 
of Christianity continually reappear, acquiring new 
power in the lapse of ages, and influencing the typo 
of each succeeding civilisation. 
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INDDBTaiAL HISTOBT OF EATIONALISM. 



Tbs histoiy of labour is orAj Gecond in importance 
to the liatoiy of knowledge. The estimate in which 
industry is held, the principlea by which it ia regu- 
lated, and the channels in vrhich it is directed, not 
merely determine the material prosperity of nations, 
bnt also invariably contribate to the formation of a 
type of character, and in consequence to a modifica,- 
tion of opimoDB. In the course of the present work 
I have more than once had occasion to refer to the 
influence of the industrial spirit upon Rationalism, 
bnt I have thought it advisable to reserve its fnll 
diacnssion for a separate chapter, in which the rela- 
tion between the two evolutions will be clearly 
manifested, and the importance of commerce both 
as a disintegrating and constructive agent will be 
established. 

If we examine from an industrial point of view 
the old civilisation, which was sinking rapidly into 
dissolution when Christianity arose, we shaU at once 
perceive that slavery was the central fact upon which 
it rested. Whenever, in a highly-organised society, 
this institution is prominent, it will impart a special 
cast to the national character, and will in some re- 
spects invert the normal conditions of developement. 
For labour, being identified with ignominy, wUl 
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beojino distasteful to all classes, and wealt!i will be 
Bjwedily accnmulatfid in the hands of a few. Wliere 
slavery exists there is no middle class, little or no 
manufacturing or commercial enterprise. The slave- 
owner possesses the means of rapidly amassing 
wealth, while the feenian who is not n slaveowner, 
being shut out from nearly every path of industry, 
and being convinced that labour ia a degradation, 
will be both demoralised and impoverished. At the 
same tim.e a strong military spirit will usually he 
encouraged, both becauae the enet^es of men find no 
other sphere of action, and because in such a condi- 
tion of society conquest is the chief path to wealth. 
In some respects the consequences of all this will 
appear very fascinating. A high military enthusiasm, 
being engendered, the nation which cherishes slavery 
will usuaUy prove victorioua in its conflicts with the 
comjuercial communities around it. It will produce 
many great warriors, many splendid examples of mili- 
tary devotion. A combination of the high mettle of 
the soldier and of a chivalrous contempt for trade and 
the trading spirit will impart an aristocratic and re- 
fiued tone to the national manners, while the national 
intellect will be diverted from ntihtarian inventions 
and pursuits, and will be concentrated on subhmo 
spociilationa and works of beauty. But as soon as 
the first energy of the conquering spirit has passed 
away, the hoUowneas of auch a civilisation becomes 
apparent. The increase of wealth, which in a free 
nation strengthens the middle classes and gives a new 
impulse to commercial enterprise, in a slave nation 
produces only lusury and vice ; and the habit of 
regarding multitudes as totally destitute of rights, 
combined with the military spirit that is general, 
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gives that vice a character of the most; odioas 
ferocity.' 

It is of coDTEe possible that the intervention of 
other influences may modify this type of character, 
and may retard and in some degree prevent tho 
downfall it produces, but in as far as elavery ia 
predominant in bo far will these tendencies be dis- 
played. In the ancient civilisation they were deve- 
loped to the full extent. From a very early period 
the existence of slavery had produced, both in Greece 
and Rome, a strong contempt for commerce and for 
manaal labour, which was openly professed by the 
ableRt men, and which harmonised well with their 
disdain for tho more utLhtariau aspects of science. 
Among the Bteotians those who had defiled them- 
selves with commerce were excluded for ten years 
from aU offices in the State. Plato pronounced the 
trade of a shopkeeper to be a degradation to a free- 
man, and he wished it to be punished as a crime, 
Aristotle, who asserted so strongly the pohtical claims 
of the middle classes, declared, nevertheless, that in 
a perfect State no citizen should exercise any me- 
chanical art. Xenophon and Cicero were both of the 
same opinion. Augustus condemned a senator to 
death because be liad debased his rank by taking 
part in a manufacture. The single form of labour 
that was held in honour waa agricultnte ; and in the 
earlier and simpler periods of the national history, 
while slares were still few and luxury was unknown, 
this pursuit proved a sufficient vent for the pacific 
energies of the people. But when the number and 

' The eff»ot8 of ilavery upon Sea also Stoceh, teon. poli- 

diftTftcWr huTa liifolj> bren tigue, tnm, v., aDd Ch, Comta, 

traiUd with very rpniHrkiiblo Traili de Legistaiion, liv. t. 
abUiQ' in Caimes' Sam Foiaer. 
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wealth of tlie population had been multiplied, wlien 
a long series of victories had greatly increaaed the 
multitude of slaves, and when the poHttcal privileges 
of a Roman citizen had been widely extended, all 
classea flocked within the woJla, the Buirounding 
country fell entirely into the Lands of the aristocracy, 
and either remained uncultivated or was cultivated 
only hy slaves, ' and the task of supplying tto over- 
grown city with corn devolved chiefly upon the 
colonies. Within the city a vast ialf-militavy popu- 
lation, sufficiently powerfnl to control the government 
and intent only upon enjoyment, paralysed the ener- 
gies of the empire, and destroyed every traco of its 
ancient purity. ' Bread and the games of the circus ' 
vras the constant demand ; every other consideration 
was sacrificed to grant it ; and industry, in all its 
departments, was relinquished to the slaves. 

If we compare the condition of the ancient with 
that of the modem slaves, we shall find that they 
were in some respects profoundly different. The 
modem' slave-trade has been carried on upon a scale 
and with circumatanoea of atrocity little known to 
the ancients, nor was there in antiquity the difference 
of race and colour that now prevents a fusion of the 
free and the enslaved classea. Aristotle, the greatest 
of all the ad at f 1 y, recommended masters 
to hold out th p p fc f future emancipation to 
their slaves a 1 w kn w that in the latter days of 
the Roman Emp re th manumisaion of old slaves 
was very gen ral, a d f those who were not old, by 

' aeeon thia Bubj act Plutarch, ably treated by M. Cunit*, 

Lives of the GraeeAi; Dioayaiua, TraUide JJgUtation. See also 

BafycarnaaeuB, lib. it. cup. 3S; Blanqui, Hatoire ^SetoiDmil 

Calnm^ia^ De Be RuittcA. This politvpit; Bareau de la Mails, 

vhols Buljject has been ve^ &coniimiep<>(UiqaedteSomi)iKt- 
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no meanB rare, Eesidoa this, tlie great e 
commerce enabling the modem slaveowners to com- 
mand every description of luiory in exchange for 
the prodnce of unskilled slave-labour, they have 
usually, in order to gnard against rebellion, adopted 
the policy of bnitalising their slaves by enforced 
ignorance — to anch an extent that it is actually penal, 
in. the majority of the Slave States of America, to 
teach a slave to read.' In the ancient civilisations, 
on the other hand, the slaves produced aU the articles 
of refinement and luxury, condncted the most diificult 
forms of lahonr, and often exercised the most im- 
portant professiona, TTiq mind was therefore very 
frequently cultivated to the highest point, and Ida 
value was proportioned to his intelligence. Terence, 
Epictetns, and Pnhhus Syms, were slaves, as were 
also some of the leading physicians, and many of the 
moat distingniahed scalptors. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that while modern slavery was from the 
beginning an evil, slavery among the ancients was at 
firat an nnmingled blessing— an important conquest 
of the spirit of humanity. When men wore alto- 
gether barbarous thoy killed their prisoners ; when 
they became more merciful they preserved them as 
slaves." 

Still in the later days of the republic, and during 
the empire, the sufferings of the slaves were such 
that it is impossible to read them without a shudder. 
The ftill ferocity of the national character was di- 
rected against them. They were exposed to wild 
beasts, or compelled to fight as gladiators ; they were 
often mutilated with atrocious cruelty ; tliey were 
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tortared on the slightest soiqiicioii, they were cruci- 
fied for the most trivial offences. K a master was 
murdered all his slaves were tortured ; if the peqie- 
tmtor remained nndiscovered all were put to death, 
and Tacitns relates a case in which no less than 4fl0 
suffered for a single undiNCOvered. criminal. We 
read of one alave who was crucified for having stolen 
a quail, and of another who waa condemned to be 
thrown to the fish for having broken a crystal 
vase. Jnven^ describes a lady of fashion gratifying 
a momentary caprice by ordering n slave to bo 
crucified.' 

It was in this manner that the old civil isation, 
which rested on conqnest and on slavery, had passed 
into complete dissolution, the free classes being alto- 
gether demoralised, and the slave classes exposed to 
the most horrible cmeltiea. At laat the spirit of 
Christianity moved over this chaotic society, and not 
merely alleviated the evils that convulsed it, but also 
reorganised it on a new basis. It did this in three 
ways : it aholiahed slaveiy, it created charity, it in- 
culcated self-sacrifice. 

In the first of these tasks Christianity was power- 
fiilly assisted by two other agents. It is never possible 
for the moral sense to bo entirely extinguished ; and, 
by a law which is constantly manifested in history, 
wo find that those who have emancipated themselves 
from the tendencies of an evil age often attain a 

' See much horrible cti- Cotnte, Traiti de lAgidaiion, 

dance of the BtrocitieBpraptiBed liv. v. There is an eitwmelj 

an Koman slavBg in Loiee- good eeaay nn the conditioD in 

leur, £tU(% sar Ua Crimes el the ancient sluTeg — one of the 

la Peines dans VAntinailk et beat btpf written on the aubject 

la limpt modemai (Paria, —in Bodin'a Btpubtia, lib. i. 

1863), pp. 83-S8; and in c. S. 
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degree of moral excellence that had not been attained 
in agea that were comparatively pure. The latter 
days of pagan Rome exhibit a constant decay of re- 
ligious reverenco and of common morality; hut they 
also exhibit a feverish aspiration towards a new 
religion, and a finer sons© of the requirements of a 
high morality than had been displayed in the best 
days of the republic. We have a striking instance 
of the first of these tendencies inthatendden diffusion 
of the worship of Mithra, which was one of the most 
remarkable of the antecedents of Christianity. About 
seventy years before the Christian era this worship 
was introduced into Italy, as Plutarch tells us, by 
Bome Cilician pirates ; and at a time when universal 
scepticism seemed the dominant characteristic of the 
Roman intellect, it took such firm root that for 200 
years it continued to flourish, to excite the warmest 
enthusiasm, and to produce a religious revival in the 
centre of a population that appeared entirely de- 
praved. In the same way, about the time when 
Nero ascended the throne, and when the humanity 
of the masses had sunk to the lowest ebb, there 
appeared in the centre of paganism a powerfal 
reaction in favour of the suffering classes, of which 
Seneca was the principal exponent, but which was 
more or less reflected in the whole of the literature of 
the time. Seneca recurred to the subject again and 
again, and for the first time in Rome he very clearly 
and emphatically enforced the duties of masters to 
their slaves, and the existence of a bond of fraternity 
that no accidental difference of position could cancel. 
Nor was the movem.ent confined to the writings of 
moralists. A long series of enactments by Nero, 
Claudius, Antonine, and Adrian gave the servile 
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class a legal position, took tlio power of lifo and 
death out of tte hands of the maatera, prevented the 
expoanre of alavea whea old and infirm on an island 
of the Tiber (where they had often been left to die), 
forbade their mutilation or their employment as 
gladiators, and appointed special magistrates to re- 
ceive their complaints. What was done was, no 
doubt, very imperfect and inadequate, but it repre- 
sented a tendency of which Christianity was the 
continuation.^ 

A second influence favourable to the slaves came 
into action at a later period : I mean the invasion of 
the barbarians, who have been justly described as the 
representativea of the principle of personal liberty in 
Europe.' Slaveiy was not, indeed, absolutely un- 
known among them, but it was altogether exception^ 
and entirely uncongenial with their habits. Prisoners 
of war, criminals, or men who had gambled away 
their liberty, were the chief slaves, and it is probable 
that servitude was rarely hereditary. Whenever, 
therefore, these tribes obtained an ascendency, they 
contributed to the destruction of slavery. 

But when the fullest allowance has been made for 
these influences, it will remain an undoubted fact that 
the reconatmction of society was mainly the work of 
Christianity. Other influences conld produce the 
manumission of many slaves, but Christianity alone 
could effect the profound change of character that 
rendered possible the abolition of slavery. There are 
few subjects more striking, and at the same tiroe more 
instructive, than the history of that great transition. 
The Christians did not preach a revolationory doc- 
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trine. They did not proclaim slavery altogether im- 
lawfol, or, at least, not until tie bnll of Alexander III. 
in the twelfth century, bnt they steadily sapped it 
at its basis, by opposing to it the doctrine of nni- 
Tersal brotherhood, and by 'infusing a spirit of hu- 
manity into all the relations of society. Under Con- 
atantine, the old laws for the protection of slaves were 
re-enacted with additional provisions, and the sepHira- 
tion of the family of the slave was forbidden. At the 
same time the servile paniehment of crncifixion was 
abolished ; bnt not so much from motives of humanity 
aa on account of the saored character it had acquired. 
Very soon & disposition was manifested on all sides 
to emancipate slaves, and that emancipation was in- 
variably associated with religion. Sunday was espe- 
cially roconiiuended as the moat appropriate day for 
the emancipation, and the ceremony almost invariably 
took place in the chnrch, Gregory the Great set the 
example of Seeing a number of hia slaves as an act of 
devotion; and it soon became customary for sovereigns 
to do the same thing at seasons of great pnblic re- 
joicing. Under Justinian the restrictions that bad 
been placed npon emancipation by testament were 
removed. For a short time the mere resolntion to 
enter a monastery gave liberty to the slave ; and tJie 
monks being for the most part recruited from the 
servile caste, were always ready to facilitate the de- 
liverance of their brethren. Even in religions perse- 
cutions this object was remembered. The Jews were 
early noted as slave-dealers, and among the first and 
most frequent measures directed against them was 
the manumission of their Christian slaves. In all 
tLe rites of religion the difference between bond and 
free was studiously ignored, and the clergy invariably 
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pToclaiined the act of enfranchisement to be merito- 

By these mcana an impulse favoorable to liberty 
was ifliparted to all who were ■within the influence of 
the Church. Slavery began rapidly to disappear, or 
t« fade into serfdom. At the samo time the Church 
exerted her powers, with no less effect, to alleviate tie 
Bufferings of those who still continued in bondage. 
In England, especially, all the civil laws for the pro- 
tection of the theowH, or Saxon nlavos, appear to have 
been preceded by, and baaed upon, the canon law. 
When, as far as can be ascertained, the power of the 
master was by law unlimited, we fipd the Church 
assuming' a jurisdiction on the eabject, and directing 
special penances ' against masters who took from their 
theows tho money they had lawfully earned ; against 
those who slew their theows without judgment or 
good canse ; against mistresses who beat their female 

not to lie Biomined, but tha 
slave Tas to be committed to 

Eervi daminia intnaent, nemo 
judi^^ianim eipectet eraQtiua, 
nihil qujeri, nihil diacnti placet, 
sed cum ipais d.'Lationum libol- 
lis, cum omui scripturarum cC 
medimli (TiminiB appacaln, 
nefandanur '- - — 



' Cod. Throd. lib. ii. tit. 8, 
Iei 1, and iv. 7, 1. For the 
hietorj of tho action of CliriB- 
danitj upon alavETy, see A. 
Comtc, Fhiloeophiepitiii«e,Wia. 
vi. pp. 43-47; Siorch, Econo- 
mie foiitiquc, torn. v. pp. 306- 
310 ; Troplong, Itfjluenee du 
Chriiiianisim sur le Droit dvU. 
The measnreB against Jew slaro' 
ovnere have been noticed bj 
Bedarride, du Lac, and many 
other writors. It niuat bo ac- 
knowledged, howorer, that tha 
Chrietian Emporor Gratian 
made one Inw which may rank 
■with the most atrociouB of 
Paganism, It providea, that 
if s. alsTB accused his master of 
any crime eicept high treason, 
the justice of the cbarge waa 



r auctores : excepto lamen 
aapeudp majeBtatiB crimino, iD 
quo etiam servis hcnpsta pro- 
ditio esiC. Nam ot hoc fafinni 
taoditin dominoB.'— Cod. 7a«iA 
ii. 6, 2. Eonorios accorded 
slaves the liberty of accnsing 
thei' maBtera in caaes of heresy, 
and Theodoaius in WBte of 
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theows so that they die within three daya ; and against 
freemen who, by order of the Jord, kill a theow.' 
Above all, the whole machineiy of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline was pat in motion to ahelter the otherwise 
unprotected chastity of the female slave,' That 
Church which often seemed so haughty and ao over- 
bearing in its dealings with kings and nobles, never 
&iled to listen to the poor and to the oppressed, and 
for many centnries their protection was the foremost 
of all the objects of ita pohcy. 

Yet as long as the old antipathy to labonr continned, 
nothing of any lasting value had been eflected. Bnt 
here, again, the influence of the Church was exerted 
witli unwavering beneficence and sncceas. The Fathers 
employed all their eloquence in favour of labour ; ' but 
it is to the monks, and especially to the Benedictine 
monks, that the change is pre-eminently due. At a 
time when religious enthusiasm was all directed to- 
wards the monastic life as towards the ideal of 
perfection, they made labonr an essential part of 
their discipline. Wherever they went, they revived 
the traditions of old Roman agriculture, ajid large 
tracta of France and Belgium were drained and 
planted by their hands. And though agriculture and 
gardening were the forms of labour in which they 
especially excelled, they indirectly became the authors 
of every other. For when a monasteiy was planted, 
it soon became the nucleus around which the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbonrhood clustered. A town was 
thus gradually formed, civiHsed by Christian teach. 
ing, stimulated to industiy by the example of the 

' VTrigltf, Letter on the Pe- Ago. London, 18*3. 
{itieal Condition of lit Engthk ' Chanipagny, Z<i Ckariii 
Peataniry dvring tlu Middle chretieane, pp. ^i^b-2S9. 
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monks, and protected by the reverence that attached 
to them. At the same time the ornamentation of the 
church gave the first impnlsc to art. The monks of 
the order of St. Basil deToted themselves eapeciaUy 
to painting, and all the medieval architecta whose 
names have come down to ns are said to have been 
ecclesiastics, till the rise of those great lay companies 
■who designed or built the cathedrala of the twelfth 
century. A great number of the towns of Belgium 
trace their origin in this manner to the monks.* For 
a long time the most eminent prelates did not disdain 
manual labour ; and it is related of no leas a. person 
than Beckct that he was in the habit of labouring 
during harvest time in the fields with the monks at 
the monasteries which he visited." 

By these means the contempt for labour which had 
been produced by slavery was corrected, and the path 
was opened for the rise of the industrial classes which 
followed the crnsades. The ferocity of character that 
had preceded Christianity was combated with equal 
zeal, though not quite equal success, by the organisa- 
tion of Christian charity. 

There is certainly no other feature of the old civi- 
lisation so repulsive as tbe indiiferenoe to suffering 
that it displayed. It is indeed true that in this re- 
spect there was a considerable difference between the 
Greeks and the Etonians. In their armaments, in their 
wars, above all, in their extreme solicitude to guard 
the interests of orphaaB and minors that characterised 

> See on this subject Ferin, £8, -^9. 

Za Richtsse daju Ua Sociilis ' Eden. History of ihi La- 

chriHennes, torn. i. pp. 3jS- iouritig Claitet in &ylani< 

3Sl ; Van Brujssel, HM. du vol, i, - '" 
Cammemt btlge, ' 
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their legialation,' the former displayed a spirit of 
humaoity for which we look in vain among the 
latter. Besides this, the pohtical systems of Greece 
and, in its latter days, of Borne, were bo framed that 
the state in a. great measuro supplied tJio material 
wants of the people, and a poor-law of the heaviest 
kind was, to a certain exteut, a subatitute for private 
beneficence. Stili there appears to have been no pnblic 
refage for the sick ; the infant was eutirely unpro- 
tected ; and infanticide lia-ving been — at least in the 
case of deformed children — expressly aathoriaed by 
both Plate and Aristotle, was seldom regarded as a 
crime.* The practice of bringing up orphans avow- 
edly for prostitution was equally common. The con- 
stant association of hnman suffering with popular 
entertainments rendered the popular mind continually 
mare callous. 

Very different was the aspect presented by the 
early Church. Long before the era of persecution 
had closed, the hospital and the Xonodochion, or 
refuge for strang^ers, was known among theChi'istiaus. 
The epitaphs in the catacombs abundantly prove the 
multitude of foundlings that were sustained by their 
charity ; and when Christianity became the domin- 
ant religion, the protection of infants was one of the 
first changes that was manifested in the laws.^ The 

' Qrol.e, Hist, of Greece, family, it induced ths poor lo 

TdL ii. p. 123. marry reoklessly ; while, onse 

■ Hume haa TBTT ingonionsly lie idiildreji were born, natural 

BUggreled, and MnlUms has afiection would etniggJe to the 

sduptf d the BuggPFtion, that tha last \a sustain them, 

ancient ucrmiasioi: of iufnuti- ' It is vorthy of notiee that 

fids hod on the whole a ten- deserlfld children in the early 

donijy lo multiply rather than Chureh appear lo have lietn 

to diminish population, for. by supported mainly by prirals 

remorinR the fearof a numerous charity, and those fuundliiig 

"OL. JI. 1! 
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fi-equent famines and the frigbtful distress cansed by 
tLe invasion of the barbarians, and by the transitiou 
from slavery to freedom, were met by the rnost bonnd- 
leaa, the most lavish benevolence. The Fatbera were 
ceaaelesajy esLoriing to charity, and in language bo 
emphatic that it seemed sometimes almost to ignore 
the rights of property, and to verge upon absolute 
communism.' The gladiatorial games were CBase- 
lesaly denounced ; but the affection with vrhich they 
were regarded by the people long resisted the efforts 
of philanthropists, till, in the midst of the spectacle, 
the monk Telemachus rushed between the combat- 
ants, and bis blood was the last that stained the 
arena. But perhaps the noblest testim.ony to the 



ho^itole, to vbich politit^l 
i>CDaomiste bo Btrungl; olijsct, 
vers UDknown. In the time 
of Jastinian, however, we find 
notices of Brepb atrophia, or 
asylnme for children , aod 
foundations, intended espBeially 
for foundliogB, are said to have 
eiigted in liie seventh and 
eighth ceaturieB (Labourt, Se 
c&rahea lUT lea Enfants troa ots 
PariB, 1848. pp. 32, 33) A 
foundling hospital waa esta- 
Wished by Innocent Hi at 
Rome. The objections to thfao 

enconmgement of vice, bb well 
aa ths frightful mortality pre 
vailing among Ihem, are well 
known, M-Culloch states that 
between 1782 o,nd 1797 the 
admissions into funndling hoa 
pitalsiiiDub1inwerel2.786 and 
the daalha 12,601 {J^; Earn 



mently denonnrad, were also un- 
known in the early Church. ThB 
first erected in France waa early 
in the thirteenth century ; the 
famous institution of the Bon 
Pasteur WSB founded by a Dnich 
ladj converted to Catholicism 
in 1698 Afollhistorroftheee 
institutions ia given in Parent- 
Buchateleta singularly inter- 
fBlLug work on Froatitulion in 
iht City of Paris. The ad- 
mirable societies for the succoni 
of indigent mothers, which 
complete the measures for Ihs 
protection of in&ucy, were 
chiefly the worli of ths Frendi 
freethinkera of the last contuij. 
Beaumaivhais dedicated part of 
the prtflts of the Maruige di 
Fujaro to that of Lyons (Du- 
eellier Hist, dea Cflassee la- 
Aonmtes en France, p. 298). 
' See some very striking in- 

Charttf cKriiieniie. 
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eitent and the catholicity of OhriBtian charity was 
fiimished by an adversary. Julian exerted ail hia 
energies to produce a charitable movement among 
the Pagans ; ' for it is a scandal,' ho said, ' that the 
GaUleanH ahonld support the deatitnte, cot only of 
their religion, hut of ours.' 

In reading the history of that noble efflorescence of 
charity which marked the first ages of Christianity, 
it is impossible to avoid reflecting npon the strango 
destiny that has consigned aJmost all its authors to 
obacurity, while the names of those wLo took any 
coDspicuouB part in sectarian history have become 
honsehold words among mankind. We hear mnoh 
of martyrs, who sealed their testimony with blood ; of 
conrageons missionaries, who planted the standard of 
the Cross among savage nations and in pestilential 
climes ; but we hear little of that heroism of charity, 
which, with no precedent to guide it, and with every 
early habit to oppose it, confronted the most loathsome 
forma of suffering, and, for the first time in the his- 
tory of hamanity, made pain and hideous disease tho 
objects of a reverential affeorion. In the intellectual 
condition of bygone centuries, it was impossible that 
these things should be appreciated as they deserved. 
Charity was practised, indeed, nobly and constantly, 
but it did not strike the imagination, it did not elicit 
the homage of mankind. It was regarded by tho 
maases as an entirely subordinate department of 
■virtue ; and the noblest efforts of piiilanthropy ex- 
cited far less admiration than the macerarions of an 
anchorite or the proselytising zeal of a sectarian. 
Fabiola, that Roman lady who seems to have done 
more than any other single individual in the erection 
of the first huspitals ; St. Landry, the great apostle of 
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charity in France ; even Telemstehns ■hiiriBelf^ are all 
obscure namea in histoty. The men who organised 
that vast network of hospitals that ovei-spread 
Europe after the Crusades have passed altogether 
from recollection. It was not till the seventeenth 
century, when modem habits of thought were widely 
difiuBod, that St. Vincent de Pan! arose and fnmiahed 
an example of a saint who is profoondly and univeT' 
sally revered, and who owes that reverence to the 
splendour of his charity. But although it is tme that 
during many centuries the philanthropist was pla^^ed 
upon a far lower level than at present, it is not the 
less true ttat charity was one of the earhest, as it 
was one of the noblest, creations of Christianity ; and 
that, independently of the incalculable mass of suf- 
fering it has assuaged, the influence it has exercised 
in softening and purifying the character, in restrain- 
ing the passions, and enlarging the sympathies of 
mankind, has made it one of the most imjKirtant 
elements of our cifilisation. The precepts and ex- 
amples of the Gospel struck a chord of pathos which 
the noblest philosophies of antiquity had never 
reached. For the first time the anreole of sanctity 
encircled the brow of sorrow and invested it with a 
mysterious charm. It is related of an old CathoKc 
naint that, at the evening of a laboriona and well- 
spent life, Christ appeared to him as a man of 
sorrows, and, commending his pBHt exertions, asked 
him what reward be would desire. Fame, and wealth, 
and earthly pleasures had no attraction to one who 
liad long been weaned from the things of sense ; yet 
the prospect of other and spiritual blessings for a 
moment filled the saint with joy ; hut when he looked 
upon that sacred brow, atill shadowed as with the 
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angniah. of Getlisemaiie, every selfish wish, was for- 
gotten, and, with a voice of ineffable love, he an- 
swered, ' Lord, that I might suffer most ! ' ' 

The third principle that Christianity employed to 
correct the evils of a decayed society was the prin- 
ciple of self- sacrifice. We have already seen some of 
the evils that resulted from the monastic system ; bnt, 
considered in its proper place, it is not difficult to 
perceive its use. For the manner in which society 
attains that moderate and tempered excellence which 
ia most congenial to its welfare is by imperfectly 
aspiring towards an heroic ideal. In an age, there- 
fore, whoa the government of force had produced 
universal anarchy, theologians taught the doctrine 
of passive obedience. In an age when unbridled 
Insury had produced an unbridled corruption, they 
elevated voluntary poverty as a virtue. In an age 
when the fiicility of divorce had almost legalised 
polygamy, they proclaimed, with St. Jerome, that 
' marriage peoples eaa^h, hnt virginity heaven.' 

The earlier portion of the middle ages presents the 
almost unique spectacle of a society that was in aU its 
parts moulded ajid coloured by theological ideas, and 
it was natural that when the progress of knowledge 
destroyed the aacondcncy of those ideas a universal 
moditicatioa should ensue. But besides this, it is 
not, I think, difficult to perceive that the industrial 
condition of Europe at this time contained elements 
of dissolution. The true incitements to industry 
mnst ever be fonnd in its own rewards. The desire 
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St. John of the Croaa, There I 

ia a somewhat Bimilar legend i 
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of wealth, the multiplied wants and aims of an 
elaborated cirilisatioii, the rivalry and the ambition 
of commerce, are the chief causes of ite progrea^. 
Labonr performed aa a dnty, associated with the 
worship of voluntary poverty, and with the condem- 
nation of luxury, was altogether abnormal. It was 
only by the emancipation and developement of some 
of the towns of Italy and Belgium that the induBtrial 
spirit became entirely secular, and, assuming a new 
prominence and energy, introduced an order of ten- 
denciea into Europe which gradually encroached 
upon the domain of theology, and contributed largely 
towards the Ecfoi'mation, and towards the rationalium 
lliat followed it. But before examining the nature 
of those tendencies it may he necessary to say a few 
\vords concerning the circumstances that gave them 
birth. 

Although the old Roman slavery received ite 
death-blow nndor the influences I have noticed, some 
lingering remains of it continued till the twelfth or 
thirteenth century ;' and the serfdom that followed 
not only contiiinod much later, but even for a long 
time absorbed great numbers of the free peaaanta. 



■ Inll02aCouneilof West- 
minater fonnd it necessary to 
rnhibit the sala of slaTee in 
England (Edea, Hist, of La- 



J Clas, 



5. 10); 



and Btill lat«F the English 
nwuBtomed to sell glarea to toe 
Irish, and Giraldus CambrensiH 
lella us thnt the eniancipslioQ 
cf their slaves as an a<;t of 
diJVOtioD waa cnjoinod bj the 
Irish bishops on the occasion 
of Strongbow's invafiion. Bodin 
hae noticed somspaeEagas from 



thf bulls of tha Popes relatira 
to Blares ]□ Italy as tats as the 
thirteenth eentiiy {Ripitbligitt, 
p. 43). Religion, whicti so 
powerfully contrihnted to tha 
emancipation, in some cases 
had an oppoaiM influence, foe 
Christians enslaved withont 
Boniple Jews and MohammD- 
dans. 'who naturally retaliated. 
The number of Chrietian slares 
bought up by the Jews had 
been one of the complaints of 
Agobard in the ninth centnqri 
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The rapacity of tlie nobles, and the faminea that 
■were BO frequent daring the middle a^s, induced the 
poor to esohajige their liberty for protection and for 
hread ; and the cuatom of [itinisliing all crimes by 
fines, with the alternative of serritude in case of non- 
payment, still further increased the eviL At the 
same time the mildness of the eccleBiastical rale, and 
also the desire to obtain the advantap;6 of the prayers 
of the monks, induced laauy to attach themselves as 
serfs to the monasteries.' Although it would be nn- 
fiiir to accuse the Church of abandoning the canse of 
emancipation, it is prohable that this last fact in some 
degree lessened her zeal.' The bulk of the population 
of Europe was emancipated hctweea the twelfth and 
the fifteenth centuries ; but the remains of serfdom 
have even now scarcely disappeared.^ In the towns, 
however, personal and political Kherty was attained 
much earlier. Something of the old Roman munici- 
pal governmeut had lingered faintly in the south of 
France during the whole of the middle ages ; but the 
complete eraaucipation was chiefly due to the neces- 
sitiea of sovereigns, who, in their conflicts with the 

these cauHes been troBited by HalLun, Hist, 
of Middle Agea, vol L pp. 222, 
223. Aelate aa 1776, colliera 
in Scothmd were Ixjimd tu per- 



HaUam's MiddU Aga, vol. i. 
pp. 217-218. 

' ' The clergy, and espeeially 
Mveral Popes, enforced munii. 
mUBJon SB a dnty apon laymen, 
and inTaighed against the snaa- 
dil of keeping Chnatiaas in 
bondage; but the; were not, RiirTicea.nc 
it is aaid, oa read; In perfurm- where rece 
ing Iheir own parU. The vil- cept bjpai 
Irins npon the Church lauds of the colnenes. oee a n 
were among the last who were t; M'Cnllocb, in his edition 
emancipated.'— HuUam.Afi't/t;^ the It'iallh of Nations, val. 
Jga, vol. i. p. 221. p. 1B6. 

' The dedino of serfdom has 
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which they belonged. Upon 
the sale of those wocke the pur- 
chasers had a right lo their 
SBrvicea, nor could the; lie pIbb- 

mof Ihcawncc 
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nobles or with other nations, gladly purchased by pri- 
vileges the assistance of the towns. It la probable tiat 
the fact of many of the English tings being nanrpers 
contributed in this way to the emancipation of the 
Enghsh citizens ;' and the struggle between the king 
and nobles in France, and between tlio Popes and the 
emperors in Italy, had a similar effect. Wheuever a 
town was emancipated an inipnlse waa given to in- 
dustry. The Crusades at last gave the municipal 
and industrial element an extraordinary prominence. 
The great sums for which kings and nobles became 
indebted to the middle classes, the rapid extension of 
navigation, the inventions that were imported into 
Europe from the East, and, above all, the happy for- 
tune that made tlie Itahan towns the centre of the 
stream of wealth, had all, in different ways, increased 
the influence of the towns. In the course of the 
twelfth century, nearly all which carried on commer- 
cial interconrse with Italy had obtained municipal 
government, and some of those of Belgium, and 
along the shores of the Baltic, almost equalled the 
Italian ones in commercial activity.* At the same 
time the creation of guilds and corporations of 



' 'Itv&nta not probability, 
Ihougb it manifest!;^ upppars 
not, that. William Eufiis, HBiirj 
I., tnii King Stephen, being aU 
nsorpem, granted laj^e immu- 
nitifls to bu^ha tu secure them 
to their party, and by iho time 
that Glanvil wrote, whi^h was 
in the reign of Henry IL, burgha 
bad 30 great privileges as that, 
if a, bondsman or aerrant re- 
mained in a borgh as a burge&a 
or member of it a year and a 
d&y, he wa« by that vei; leni- 



dence made free ; ajid so it was 
in Scotland: he waa always 
tree, and enjoyed tlie liberty of 
the burgh it he were able to buy 
a burgage, and hie lord claimed 
him not within a year and a 
day.' — Brady, Bistorioal TVsB- 
liseOTt atiei (iSSO), p. 18. 

' TbierTj.HULdulWa&iii. 
pp. 34, 26. It is BCarcely ne- 
ceBSHry to refer to the admirable 
sketi^h of the history of to<ims 
in the Weallh of Hationi. 
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different trades ponsolidated the advantages tkat had 
been gained. For although it is undoubtedly trne 
that in a normal condition of society the Hyatem of 
protection and monopoly, of which the eorporationa 
were the very ideal, iB extremely unfavourable to 
production, in the anarchy of the middle ages it was 
of great use in giving the trading classes a union 
which protected them from plunder, and enabled them 
to incline legislation in their favour. Commerce, 
nader their infiuence, became a groat power. A new 
and secular civiHsation was called into being, which 
gradually encroached upon the ascendency of theo- 
logical ideas, and introduced a new phase in the 
developement of Europe. 

It may be observed, however, that the opposition 
that at last arose between the theological and the 
commercial spirits is not exactly what we might at 
first sight have expected ; for in the earlier stagOB of 
society they have striking points of affinity. Mis- 
sionaj-y enterprises and commercial enterprises are the 
two main agents for the diffusion of civilisation ; they 
commonly advance together, and each has very fre- 
quently proved tlie pioneer of the other. Besides 
this, the Crusades, which were the chief eYpressiou 
of the rehgious sentiments of the middle ages, owed 
their partial success in a great measui-e to the com- 
mercial communities. It was the merchants of 
Amalphi who, by their traffic, first opened the path 
for Chidstians to Jerusalem, and, in conjunction witli 
the other Italian republics, supplied the chief wants of 
the Crusaders. The spirit that made the Venetian 
mei'chants of the thirteenth century stamp the imago 
of Christ upon their coins, and the merchants of 
Florence impose a tax upon their rich woollen manu- 
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facturea, in order, with the produce, to erect ttat 
noble cathedral which is even now among the wonders 
of the world, aeemed to angar well for their alliauoe 
witli the Church. Tet the event shows that these 
expectations wero unfounded, and that wherever the 
type of civihsation was formed mainly by commercial 
enterprise, there arose a conflict with the theologians. 

The first point in which the commercial civilisation 
le into collision with the Church was the lawfnlness 
of lending money at interest, or, as it was then called, 
of practising uaary. 

In the present day, when political economy has been 
raised to a science, nothing can appear more simple 
than the position that interest occupies in pecuniary 
arrangements. We know that, in & society inwlich 
great works of industry or public utility are carried 
s will necessarily bo borrowed at 
interest, and that such transactions are ussally sidvaa- 
tflgeous both to the louder and the borrower. The 
first lends his money for the purpose of increasing his 
wealth by the interest Le receives ; the second obtains 
the advantage ofdispoaingofa sum which is sufficient 
to set in motion a lucrative business, aud this advan- 
tage more than compensates him for the interest he 
pays. We know, too, that this interest is not capri- 
cious in its amount, but is governed by fijied laws. 
It nsnally consists of two distinct elements — the inte- 
rest which is the price of money, and what has been 
termed' the 'interest of assurance,' The price of 
money, Hke the price of most other commoditieB, is 

' Bj J.-B. Saj, in hia Traill fectire, bacanae it does not com- 

d&canomii folitiqve, where the prigs the opprohrium cast upon 

subject of usury is admirably the lender, which ia one great 

diBcuseed. The term, ' interest oanae ot the eitiftordinary riflo 
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determined by the law of supply and demand,' It 
depends upon the proportion between, the amount of 
money that is to be lent and the demands of the bor- 
rowers, which proportion is itself influenced by many 
considerations, hat 13 chiefly regulated in a. normal 
state of society by the amoant of wealth and the 
amonnt of enterprise. The second kind of interest 
arises in those cases in which there is some danger 
that the creditor may loac what he has lent, or in 
which some penalty, inflicted by law or by public 
opinion, attaches to the loan. For it is manifest 
that men will not divert their capital from secure to 
insecure enterprises unless there is a possibility that 
they may obtain a larger gain in the latter than in the 
former, and it is equally mSiuifest that no one will 
volontarily take a course that exposes him to legal 
penalties or to public reproach unless he has some 
preBsins; motive for doing bo. 

If, then, when the law of supply and demand has 
regulated the rate of interest, tlio government of the 
country interposes, and either prohibits aU interest 
or endeaToura to fix it at a lower rate ; if public 
opinion stigmatises the lender at interest as infamous, 

' Asthisianota trfuliBe of thanthfoth6r,and3econiily,thBt 
Political Economy, the readier it eupplemEQIs the other, meet- 
iiill, I trast, psrdon dij- adopt- Jng b few cnees to which the old 
ing this old and Bimpla fonnu- formnlaiy will Dot apply. In 
larj, withont enffiringatleogth dotarmiDing the value of the 
into the coutrovenj created bj precious metals as meBsured b; 
thenewformularjof Ricttrdo— othoc things— that ia lo saj, aa 
that price IB rogulattd b ' - ■ ■ - ■■ ■ ■ 

Coat of production, 
m^oritj of ca""" '"" 



ea— lis rule i 
Id the vast Ricardo seema most aatisfac- 
BB tlieae two for- torj;in delerminingthe normal 
mnlarieB lead to pxactly the rate nf interest, the old rule is, 
same result, and the principal I think, porfectly adequate, 
advantage of that of RicBrdo Then . . i — ...- 
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and if religion braads his act as a crime, it is easy 
from the foregoing principles to perceive what mnat 
be the consequence. As long as there are persons 
■who tti^ntly desii'e to borrow, and persons who 
posseBB capital, it is quite cerfain that tbe relation of 
debtor and creditor will continue ; but the former will 
find that the temiB have greatly altered to his diB&d- 
vantage. For the capitalist will certainly not lend 
without enacting interest, and such interest aa is at 
least equivalent to the profits he would derive if he 
employed hia money in other ways. If tlio law forbids 
this, he must either uot lend, or lend in a manner that 
eiposes hint to legal penalties. A great number, 
overcome by their scruples or their fears, will adopt 
the former course, and consequently the amount of 
money in the community which is to be lent, and 
which is one of the great regulators of the price of 
money, will be diminished ; wliile those who veutnre 
to incur the risk of infringing human and, as they 
believe, Divine laws, and of incurring the infamy 
attached by pubhc opinion to the act, must be bribed 
by additional interest. At the same time the furtive 
character given to the transaction is eminently favour- 
able to imposition. The more therefore law, public 
opinion, and religion endeavour to lower the current 
rat« of interest, the more that rate will be raised. 

Bnt these principles, simple aa they may now 
appear, were entirely unknown to the ancients, and 
from an extremely early period the exactiou of interest 
was looked upon with disfavour. The origin of this 
prejudice is probably to be found in the utter ignorance 
of all uucivihsed men about the laws that regulate 
the increase of wealth, and also in that early and 
universal sentiment which exalts prodigality above 
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parsimony. At all times and in all nations tLis pre- 
ference bas been shown, and there is no literature in 
which it has not been reflected. Froni the time of 
Thespis downwards, as Bentham reminds ns, there is 
scarcely an instance in which a lender and a borrower 
have appeared npon the stage without the sympathies 
of the audience being claimed for the latter. The 
more ignorant the people the more strong will be 
this prejudice; and it ia therefore not surprising 
that those who were the pre-eminent representatives 
of parsimony, who were constantly increasing' their 
wealth in a way that was so different from the ordinary 
forms of indnstry, and who often appeared in the 
odions light of oppressors of the poor, should have 
been from the earliest times regarded with dislike. 
Aristotle and many other of the Greek philosophers 
cordially adopted the popular view ; but at the same 
time money -leu ding among the Greeks was a common 
ihoiigh a despised profession, and was little or not at 
all molested by authority. Among the Gauls it was 
placed under the special patronage of Mercury. In 
Borne also it was authorised by law, though the 
legislators constantly sought to regulate its terms, 
and though both the phdosophers and the people at 
large branded the money lenders as the main cause of 
the decline of the empire The immense advantages 
that capital possesses lu a slave -country, and the 
craving for luxury that wai umversal, combined with 
the insecurity produced by general maladministration 
and corruption, and by irequent tumults created with 
the express object of freeing the plebeians from their 
debts, had raised the ordinary rate of interest to an 
enormouB extent ; and tliis, which was in truth a 
symptom of the diseased condition of society, was 
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lally regarded as tbe ci 



At the same tJiae the 
:rity with which Roman legislation treated 
insolvent debtors exaspei'ated the people to the high- 
est point against the exacting creditor, while, for the 
reasons I have already stated, the popniar hatred of 
the usurers and the interference of legislators with 
their trade still farther aggravated the evil. Besides 
this, it should bo ohserved that when public opinion 
stigmatises money-lending as criminal, great induatrial 
enterprises that rest upon it will be unknown. Those 
who borrow will therefore for the most part borrow 
on account of some urgent necesai^, and the iact 
that interest is wealth made from the poverty of 
others will increase the prejudice against it. 

When the subject came under the notice of the 
Fathers and of the mediceva! writers, it was treated 
with unhesitating emphasis. All the pagan notions 
of the iniquity of money-lending were unanimonaly 
adopted, strojigthenedby the hostility to wealth which 
early Christianity constantly incaloa ted, and enforced 
with such a degree of authority and of persistence 
that they soon passed into nearly every legislative code. 
Turcot and some other writers of the eighteenth 
century have endeavoured to establish a distinction 
between more or less rigorous theologians on this 
subject. In fact, however, as anyone who glances 
over the authorities that have been collected by the 
old controversialists on the snbject may convince 
himself, there was a perfect unanimity on the general 
principles connected with usury till the casuiata of 
the seventeenth century, aJthough there wer« many 
controversies about their special applications.' A 

I All the old Catholic worlia Philoaopliy show this, bnt I 
on the CuaoQ Law and on Mcirsl ma; especiallj iodicate Con- 
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radical misconception of the nature of interest ran 
tiroagh all the writings of the Fathers, of the me- 
dieval theologians, and of the theologiana of the time 
of the Reformation, and prodnced a code of com- 
mercial morality that appears with equal clearness 
in tie Patristic inveotivea, in the decrees of the 
CotmcilH, and in nearly every book that has ever 
been written on the Canon Law. The difference 
between theologians was not in what they taught, but 
in the degree of emphasis with which they taught it. 
There were no doubt times in which the doctrine of 
the Church fell into comparative desuetude : there 
were times when usury was very generaUy practised, 
and cot very generally condemned. There ai-e even 
a few examples of Councils which, without in any 
degree justifying usury, contented themselves with 
expressly censuring priests who had practised it.' 



dna, Adtiera»3 Usuram (Romce, 
1746); Coneintt, Uaura Cim- 
Iraclia Irini (Eomie, 1748); 
Leotardus, De Uturis (Lug- 
dtini, 1649) ; Lamet et Fro- 
aigean, DictionnaiTe deg Cos 
de CongciiiKe (a doUection of 
the decisions of the doctors of 
ihe Sorbonne), art. Uaure (Paris, 
1733) ; and Conferenees eccli- 
liatliqaade Parit sur VUeara 
(Paris, 17*8), This last work 
wsB published under the direc- 
tion or, at all events, patroniigc 
of Cardioid de Noailles, and 
DOntainB n very large amount of 
information on the snbject. It 
went through gtvanil aditiana; 
thefiratwaspnblishadia 1697. 
Bee too Li^e^ois. Etaoi aar 
THaiaire et la IJgistation dt 

' This appeon to liave been 



the oase in England, where the 
laiitj on the subject was con- 
Biderable, in the twelfth and 
thirteen th centutiea (beb Andsr- 
Bon, Hist, of Commenie, vol. J. 
79-113). Only » month 
before the Council of Nice, Con- 
stantine had confirmed the old 
Bomnn law which legalised an 
interest of 12 per cent. ; and it 
was probably the desire to 
avoid collisioD with the civil 
power that dictated the tnn- 
gtmge of a cnrioua decree of tha 
Council, in which usury is con- 
demned only when practised 
by clergymen, but at the same 
time is condemned on grounds 
that are eqnaliy applicable tu 
laymen: 'Quoniam multi sub 

tnrpia lucra sectantuc, oblitiqnq 
divinK Scripturr ''" '' "" 



■Dedioentis,"Qui 
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But at: the same time there is a long nobroVen chain 
of uiieqttivocal condcm nations, extending from the 
period of the Fathers to the period of the Refor- 
mation. 

The doctrine of the Churcli has been inrolved in 
some little obscurity on account of the total change 
that has taken place during the last three cenfcnrieB 
in the meaning of the word usury, aud also on account 
of the many eubtletiea with TChich the casuists sur- 
rounded it ; but if the i-eader will pardon a somewhat 
pedantic array of definitions, it will be easy in a few 
words to disentangle it from all ambiguity. 

Usury, then, according to the unanirootts teaching 
of the old theologians, consisted of any interest that 

s exacted by the lender from the borrower solely 



.8 the 






of the loan.' Its nature ■w 






ad mira 8 






1 alignod 



teeimaB eiignnt ; ji 
sancta et magna evnodue ut ei 
quis inveDtua fuerit post hanc 
deflnitionem usuras accipiena 
. . . dejiciatur a clero et 
iilienns eiistHt a regala.' (See 
TroploDg, Memoire mr U Prei 
i VlntMt, read before the In- 
stitute in 1S44.J But the the 

Conndl of lUiberis, in the be- mini, id est mutoam pernniam 
ginning of the fourth century, dederis, a quo ftliquid pins 
and the Third and Fourth quam dedisti eipsctaa af cipere, 
Conncila of Carthage expressly non peeuniam snlam aed sliquid 
condemned usurj in lajmea. plus quam dedisti, sive iflnd 
' The following vece the triticam sit, Hive vinum, sire 
usury oleum, aivB quodlibet aUud, ri 



-This last is the dffftnition of 
Benedict XIV. Melanchthon 
defined usury nearly in the 
same way : ' TJanra est lucrnni 
supra sortem eiactum taatnm 
rropter ofBditm mutuatloniB.' 
To ihis I may add the deserip- 
tion civen by St. Augnatiaeof 
Si fffineraveria ho- 



pi, 

improbandus 



dedist 






Itiis pise exigat in prcu. 
n aliqui ra qoam dede: 
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entirely independent of the amount that waa asked, 
and of tLe civO laws upon the Bnbject. Those who 
lent money at three per cent, were conunitting naary 
qnite aa really as those wjio lent it at forty per cent,,' 
and those who lent money at interest in a country 
where there was no law upon the suhjeot as those 
who lent it in defiance of the most stringent prohibi- 
tions.* It in not, howeTer, to be inferred from this 
that everything of the nature of interest was for- 
bidden. In the first place there was the case of 
permajient aHenation of capital. A man might de- 
prive himself for ever of & certain sum, and receive 
instead an annual revenue ; for in tJiis case lie waa 
not receiving the price of a loan, as a loan implies the 
nltimiite restitution of that which had been lent. 
There is some reason to believe that this inodifieation 
was introduced at a. late period, when the rise of in- 
dustrial enterprises had begun to show the ruinous 
character of the doctrine of usury ; but at all events 
the distinction was generally adopted, and became 
the comeratone of a large amount of legislation.^ 
' In 1677, when much caau- dod est dnm ultra surtem ali- 
istiy had been already applied qnid eiigitur tanquam oi boDa- 
to tha aubject. aoma one sub- volenlia etgratitudiaedebitunt, 
mitted this point to the doctors sed solum si eiigatur tiinquam 
of Its Sorbonne. Their da- Kt juatitiadebituin.' — See Con- 
cisJon was: 'Que Ticius ne /hemxs sur FDeure, torn. i. 
Borolt pas oxBmpt d'u&ure en na p. lOD. 

r'flnant que troia pour cent * 'Tandis qna U cri de> 
int^rSt, porce que tout profit peuples cootre le pr£t u idl^rSt 
tt tout gain tir^ da pr^, si petit la faisait pFOSCtirfl, Timpassi- 
qu|jl puisse &ae, fiiit ]'oBiirB. bilitade I'abolir eDtiereraent fit 
I/^&alAel, au ch. lyiii, ub fait imaginfrlasubtilit^der.ililiia- 
point de disCinctJoa du plus oa tion du captt«l ; at c'enl ce nye- 
do moiiiH,* — Lamet et Froma- t^oia qui, atout devenu prawjue 
geau. Diet, des Cm de Con- generiil parmi lea thiolo)fioDB, a 
•rimea (art. Usure). M adopta a " 
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In tte next place there were certam cases in which % 
lender might claim interest from his debtor — not as 
the price of the loan, not as a rent exacted for the 
use of money — but on otter grounda which were de- 
fined by theologians, and which were, or were at least 
believed to be, entirely distinct.' Such were the cases 
known among the schoolmen imder the titles of 
' damnum emergens ' and ' lucrum cessans,' If a, man 
was so situated that, by withdrawing a portion of hia 
capital from the buainoas in which he was engaged, he 
would suSer a. palpable and unquestionable loss, and 
if for the purpose of assisting his neighbour he con- 
sented to withdraw a cei'tain sum, he might stipulate 
a compensation for the loss he thua incurred. Ha 
waa not lending money for the purpose of gaining 
money by the transaction, and the interest he exacted 
was solely a, compenaation for a, loss he had actually 
sustained. In the same way, if a man was able to 
apply money to a purpose that woidd bring a certain 
gain, and if he consented te divert a certain sum from, 
thia channel in order to lend it to a friend, it waa 
generally {but by no means alwaya ') believed that he 
might receive an exact equivalent for the sacrifice he 



sue sUF QOtre jurispnideiice et 
notc6 l^alaliioa les prinoipes 
da droit canon.' (Turgot, ^^im, 
mr Us PrSts ^Jrgatt, J 29.) 
Same e?eni M bare tried to 
justify uBurj on the condition 
of the lender obliging himself 
not to demimd his money till a 
certainperiod, forweflndAlei- 
anderVU. oondamningthopco- 
poeition, ' Quod Bit licitum 
mntuanti aliquid ultra eortem. 
exigare, modo sB obliget Bid nou 
lepetendum Bortem usque ad 



certum tempua.' (Confirenim 
lurriTsure, torn. i. p. 100.) 

' These caees, of which I 
have only noticed the principal, 
and which were many of thrai 
very complicated, wore difi- 
cusBad with much detail hy 
the doctors of the Sorbonne. 
See Lamet et Fromagean ; sea 
also the Mhaoire of Truplong. 

' St. TbomaB Aquinas wu 
believed to bo hostiie to thia 
indulgence. 
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bad nnqaestionably made. The qnestion, too, of in- 
Biirancea was early raised, and created a cloud of tlie 
moat subtle diatinctiona : so too did those great 
lendinp; societies, wbicb were founded in Italy hy 
Bernardin de Feltre, under the title of ' Monti di 
PietS,' for the purpose of counteracting the usury of 
the Jews. Their object was to lend money to the 
poor without interest, but very soon a small aum was 
exacted in return, in addition to wtat had been lent. 
Tbia was very naturally stigmatised as usury, because, 
as we have seen, usury was entirely irrespective of 
the amount that was asked ; but some theologians 
maintained, and Leo X. at last decided by a bull, that 
this exaction was not usurious, because it was simply 
a fee for the payraent of the ofEciala connected with 
the estabhshments, and not the price of the loan.' 

These examples wUI serve to show the general cha- 
lactev that controversies on usury assumed. Above 
all the complications and subtleties with which the 
Bnbject was surroanded, one plain intelligible prin- 
ciple remained — tho loan of money was an illicit way 
of acquiring wealth. In other words, anyone who 
engaged in any speculation of which the increase of 
his capital by interest was the object, had committed 
UBary, and was therefore condemned by the Church. 
It is said that after tbo twelfth centnry the lawful- 
nesB of usury was apopular tenet Muong the Greeks;" 



' Beaides Lamet 
mBgeau there is a dii 
to ■ Monti di Piota 
lltt'B MonU FhiSoaop!^. 



nd Tto- p. Ifi6. Awording to Cibracio 

isslon aa {Economia Politka dfl Medio 

in Eeoo- Em, vol. ii. p. 62), a heretic 

named Bech, who was burnt in 



rUmtre, Piedmont i 



Maletiis Trihnnalitlm /njaiei- mainlained I 



among other things of having 



I 
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but before tliis time tbe teacbing of theologians on 
the subject aeeaiB to haye been perfectly Tmanimoas, 
and with this exception it continued to be so till the 
Reforniatioii. Usury was not only regarded as an 
ecclesiafitical crime, but was also, as far as the Chorcli 
could iufluenco the legialators, a civil one, and it was 
especially singled out aiS one that should be investi- 
gated with torture.' 

Such then was the doctrine of theologians. It 
remains to examine for a moment the arguments on 
which it was based. The first of these in the present 
day appears very startling. It was said that usury, 
however moderate, is one of those crimes, like murder 
or pobbeiy, that are palpably contrary to the law of 
nature. Thia was shown by the general consent 
of all nations against it, and also by a consideration 
of the nature of money ; for ' all money is sterile by 
natnre,' " and therefore to expect profit from it is 

to be Hterile or the borrower a 
loser. The Greek word for in- 

beget) was probably connected 
with this delusion. Besides a 
boBt of theologiana, the notion 
that QBUFj waa coDtrapj to the 
law of natace was maintained 
by Bomat. one of the gmteai. 
names in French jurispradence. 
Leo X. condemned usury on 
the following grounds: 'Bo- 
minus Dostec hiirA attestants, 
aperte nos prEecepto adstriucC 
ne ei dato muCuo quidquam 
ultra Eortem speraremuB; est 



' Chartario, Praxis Inierro- 
gandamm Berum (Konue, 
1618), p. 201. 

* This is sn absurdity of 
Anatotle. and the numbar of 
ceaturieB during whicli it waa 
inceBsanOy aaBerted without 
being (aa far as we know) ones 
questioned is a curious illuB- 
trnlion of the longority of 
a BOphiam wben eipreKaed in a 
terse form and sheltered by a 
groat name. It is enough to 
make one aBhamed of oue'a 
Bpecies to think that Bontham 
WHS the first to bring into no- 
tice the simple consideration 
that if the borrower ^uploys 
the borrowed money in buying 
bulls and cows, and if these 
produce calces to ton timCB the 
value of the interest, the money 
burrowed can scarcely be said 



pretntio quando videlicet ex 
ufurft rci quce uon germinat de 
Dullo labare, nuUo aumptu, 
nulla periculo, lucrum fffinusque 
conquiri studetur.' l^Co^firatcn 
sar ft/sBW, torn, i. p. 100.) 1 
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alraiird. The essence of every equitable loan is, that 
precisely that which was lent should be returned ; and, 
therefore, as Lactantius maintained, and as the mc- 
disBval moralista unanimouHly repeated, to exact in- 
teroBt is a speciea of rohbery. It ia true that it 
might naturally occur to the minda even of mediaaval 
theologiana that houses or horses were sometimes 
lent at a fixed rent, which was paid, notwithstanding 
their restitution. But this difficulty was answered 
by a very subtle distinction, TChich if it was not 
originated was at least chiefly developed by St. 
Thomas Aqninas, The use of a horse may be distin- 
goisbed, at least by the intellect, &om tho horse itself. 
Men borrow a horse and afterwards restore it, but the 
usage of the horse has been a distinct advantage, for 
which they may lawfully pay ; but in the case of 
money, which is consumed in the usage, the thing 
itself has no value distinct from its usage. When 
therefore a man restores the exact sum be has bor- 
rowed, he has done all that can be required of him, 
because to make him pay for the usage of this money 
ia to make him pay for a thing that does not exist, 
or, perhaps more correctly, to make him pay twice 
for the same thing, and ia therefore, said St. Thomas, 
dishonest.' 

This was one branch of the argument ; the other 
was derived from authority. The political economy 
of the Fathers was received with impKcit faith, and a 

' The TiawB of St. Thomas tliier, and torn to piecne by 

{who was DDB of tlio chief Turgot (Mem. sur lea FrSta 

BnthoriCies on the subject) are S Argent, § 26-27). Tho argu- 

in the Sutama, Pars ii. Qus^st. m^nt as 1 hitvo Etatdd it is, I 

7a. At the end of tho know, very obscnre, lint I ven- 

oghWentli century they weio ture to think that is chieSy t^e 

dtawn up wilh great elabom- feult of Si. Thomas. 
taon by the writer named Po- 
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long soriea of paasagos of Scriptnre were cited which 
were nniyereally regarded as condemnatory of usury,' 
As it ia quite certain that commercial and industrial 
enterprise cannot be carried oa on a large scale 
without borrowing, and as it ia equally certain that 
these loans can only be effected by paying for them 
in the shape of interest, it is no eiaggeration to say 
that the Church had cnraed the material developement 
of civihsation. Aa long as her doctrineof UBury was 
beheved and acted oq, the arm of indnstty was para- 
lysed, the expansion of commerce was arrested, and 
all the countless blessings that hare flowed from them 
■were withheld." As, howeyer, it is impossible for a 

' Tho chiof passagea cited tiquea tons les malhenra qui 
werD^Zctp. aiv. 36, Deui, ntiii. ont accompagni la doalmction 
19, Pa. IV. 6, Erek. xriii., and du donunerce' (Esprit det Loii, 
(from the New Testameiit) lir. ni, o. 20); and TnigDt, 
Lukt Yi. 3S. Ab Turgot no- " • ■■ ■ 

tices, the popnlar interpreta- 
tion of tbis IsiBt pasBage vas tout c( 
peculiArlj inexcusable in Catho- 
lics, who alwaya inteT>ret the 
iojunctioDB tbatstuTound it aa 
' counsels of perfection,' not 



>n every n 
s able t. 






I'Ef 






prater ca veraet, " M 
nihil inde Bporsntes, comma 
pcohibitif du proQt qu'on tire 
dnprSt; "inde" c'eat-A-direde 
I'uBure,' (2,nde Ptalorale, coitire 
la Version da Richard Simon.) 
' Monteaqnieu, apeaking of 
the a ch elastic writings on 
usury, saya, with a little eii;g- 



ep^nlation 



1 Scholas- 



illflS paa obaervSea rigonrenac- 
nent. EUes interdisent tonla 
jtiptdation d'int^r£c aanBalifna- 
noc lion du capital. . . . Et e'aat 
Yet nne choae naloirs quil n'y a 
' Ia paa sue la terre nne place de 
ciles, commerce cA la plus graade 
plus partie du commarce ne loule 
, des BUT I'argant, empnmti sbob 
it de alienation du capital ' (JUin. 
,ater- sur Us Prels dArgatt, S nv.), 
Sismondi haa justly ob- 
BfTved {ytmveatue Friaeipei 
^&onomie poUliqKe) that the 
prohibition of naury iu Catho- 
lic couotnes has also done very 
mnch to promote a passion &i 
luxury, and to discourage eco- 
nomy — ^tha rich who were not 
engaged ia bueineBS Ending no 
eaay way ot smploying "^ "~ 
Buvinga prodnctiTelj. 
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society that ia even moderately civilised to continue 
■without usury, we find, from a very early period, a, 
certain antagonism existing' on this Bnbjeet between 
the civil law find the Churcb. The denunciations of 
the Fftthere were soon succeeded by a long series of 
Councils which unanimously condemned usurers, and 
the canonical law is crowded with enactments against 
them ; but at the same time kings found it constantly 
necessary to borrow for the ec[nipment of their armies, 
and they very natnrally shrank from auppresaing a 
class to which they had recourse. Edward the Con- 
fessor indeed in England, St, Lewis in France,' and a 
few other sovereigns of remarkable piety, took this 
extreme step ; but generally usury, though not alto- 
gether recognised, was in some degree connived at. 
Besides, to lend was esteemed much more sinful than 
to borrow,^ and in the earher part of the middle ages 
the usurers were almost exclosively Jews, who had no 
scruples on the subject, and who had adopted thia 
profession partly becanae of the great profits they 
could derive from it, and partly because it was almost 



' Confirming in thia reapMt 
a Freni^b law of the eighth aud 
ninth centurj which proHded 
tha,t ' UBuram non solum cltnci, 
«d noc Iftici ClirlEtiaoi, exigere 
debact.' Soma think Jnatinian 
prohibited usnry, but there is 
a good deal of dispute about 
tbia. BichBTd I. of England 
'ChriBtiannnifiEnoratorem fieri 
probibnit aut qnacnnque con- 
ventionis ocoasione aliquid re- 
dpare 'idtra id quud mutuo 
BjncoHait' {Bromton Chroni- 



confiscated by the crown after 
their death (Cibrario, Ecoao- 
mia PoUliaa del Mrdio Eu>, 
Tol. iil. p. 31B). This arrBnge- 
ment had a double advantnge : 
the gotemment might borrow 
money from the UBtiror nhlls 
he was living, and rob Ms 
children when he waa dead. 

' According to the doctors 
of the Sorbonne it was sinful 
to borrow at uamy oicept 
under eitreme necosBitj, but 
the whole Btress of the dennn- 
ciations w&s directed agaxnst 
the lenders. 
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the only one open to them. It was not till the oloae 
of the eleventh century that Christian monej-leniiere 
became numerous, and the rise of this elasa waa the 
immodiatc conBeiinence of the commercial develope- 
ment of the Italian republics. The Lombards aoon 
became the rivals of the Jews ; ' the merchants of 
Florence carried on nsury to a still greater extent,* 
and for the first time ttiis was done openly, with the 
full sanction both of law and pubhc opinion, TVom 
Italy usury passed to France and England ; ^ aud the 
Third Council of the Lateraa,* which was convened 
by Alexander III., in. 117!), complained that it had bo 
increased that it was almost everywhere practised. 
The same Council endeavoured to arrest it by decree- 
ing that no notorious aud impenitent usurer should 
bo admitted to the altar, should be absolved at the 
hour of death, or should receive Christian burial.* 
Ail this, however, was in vain : the expansion of com- 
meroia! enterprise became every year more marked, 
ajid the increase of usury was its necessary conse- 

In this manner the rise of an industrial civilisation 
produced a distinct opposition between the practice of 
Christendom and tbe teaching of the Chnrch. On the 
one haud to lend money at interest became a constant 
and recognised transaction, and the more the laws of 



■ Efdarride, Hial. dss Juifi, 


VieDDa, presided over by Cle- 


pp. 189-189. 


ment 7.. prononnred it W be 


» Muratori, Aaiig. Itaika. 
diBsert. ivi.— a gowf history of 


hpwtical lo juBtify uBory: 




tliB riee of CliriHlian uaurora. 




• Ibid, 




' Ibid. This Coun<!il is cpo- 




toned a general one by tha 


eum relut hiereticam nunien- 
dnm." {Conf'irenccssitrtUnirt, 


CatholieB. 


' aid. The Oonncii of 


Km. L p. B3.) 
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wealth were nndBratood, the more evident it became 
thftt it was both necessary and innocent. On the 
other hand there was no aubjectin the whole compaas 
of Cathohc theology on which the teaching of the 
Chnrch was more unequivocal.' TJsnry had always 
been defined aa any man that was exacted as the 
price of a loan, and it had been condemned with 
nnqnalified seTerity by the Fathers, by a long series 
of Popes and Councils, by the most eminent of tho 
mediseyal theologians, and by the nnanimous voice of 
the Chnrch. The result of this conflict evidently 
depended on the comparative prevaJence of dogmatic 
and rationalistic modes of thonght. As long aa men 
derived their notions of daty from authority and 
tradition, they would adopt one conclusion ; when 
they began to interrogate their own sense of right, 
they would soon arrive at another. 

The sequel of the history of usury is soon told. 
The Reformation, which was in 
effected by the trading claRses, speedily d 
iUusiona on the subject, although the opinions of the 
Heformers were at first somewhat divided. Melauch- 
thon, Brentius, and (perhaps) Bucer adopted the old 
Catholic view ; * bnt Calvin maintained that usury was 
only wrong when it was exacted in an oppressive 
manner from the poor,' and, with admirable good 

' According to Concina, p. 2. This view waB also a- 

Tuaiy has been conderaned by doptedbj MoliiiEns : 'Carolna 

twMitj-olght CouuciU (six of Molimeus contendit aceirime 

them rc>giirdcd bj the Church usuram, niei &aus udMt ant 

ofBome as general) and hj debitor nimiDm opprimatur, 

sevpnteen popes {Adoeratif hcitain esse. Doctores omnes 

Usumm, pp. 112-113). a s^^icentis SDnia contrarium 

' See til a pasBBgea in Con- dncaorunt' (Zjeotardua, Da 

dna, Usura irini CantTOCiUs, Ueuris, n. Ifi.) Culrin -was 

pp. 230-251. one of tha very first who *i- 

■ " 'na, Adversus Usuram, posed the foUy of the old 
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eense, lie refiieed to listen to those who exhorted him 
to check it hy hiw. In England money-lending was 
first formally permitted under Henry Vlll.' Some- 
what later Grotius discnssed it in a Kberal though 
rather heaitating tone, maintaining strongly that it 
was at least not contrary to the law of nature.' Two 
or three other Protestant writers, who are now almost 
forgotten, appear to have gone still further ; but the 
author to whom the first unequivocal assertion of tbe 
modern doctrine of interest is due seems to be San- 
maise,^ who, between 1G38 and 1640, published three 
books in its defence. His view was speedily bat 
almost silently adopted by most Protestants, and the 
change produced no difficulty or hostility to Chris- 
tianity. 

Among the CathoIicB, on the other hand, the diffi- 
culty of discardicg the past was very considerable. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century the modem 
distinction between usury and interest had been in- 
troduced among laymen, to the great indignation of 
theologians,* in order to evade the censure of the 



notion about the HtPriUty of 
money. — See a renmrkabla paa- 
sage in one of his letters quotad 
by M'CullBeh, Pol. Mam., pt. 
jii. ch-TuL 

' Anderson, Bist. of Com- jeot of a Barcasm 



s. ToL i. p. 3 

' Se Jure Belli tt Facts, lib. 
ii. cap. 12. 

' Better known as SalmaainB, 
the author of the Defmnio Re- 
gis to which Milton replied. 

' Lb FJrre, who was tutor 
to Louia Xin., mentiona that 
in his time the term intarest 
had been subatitnted for UBUty, 
And lie added; 'Cest la pni- 



' On ne prite plua k i'uaure, 
MaiBtoDtqri'onTeutil'intMt.' 
(See Confirenca mrt Havre, 
torn. i. p. 26.1 

Ai^ccrding to Coneina, the first, 
or nearly the flret {fere pri- 
mtis), Catholic theologian wtio 
cavilled at the old dBfira'tJOM 
of usury was Le Coreur, whd 
-WTOM a treadae m 1683, ix 



83,^ I 
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canonical law. Tte casniahy of the Jeanits was soon 
applied to the subject, and fcwo or throe circnitona 
ways of obtaining' interest became popnlar, which 
gave riae to long and vimlent controversiea.' Early 
in the eighteenth century three professors of the 
University of Ingolstadt, named Pichler, Tanner, and 
Hannold, took a further step, and contended that 
some forms of undoubted usury might be safely 
practised if the civil law permitted them ; ^ and in 
1743 a writer named Broedersen wrote a boot which 
seems t-o have embodied and combined nearly all the 
leading sentimenta of the different schcola of laxer 
theologians. The subject had by this time escitedso 
much agitation that Benedict XiV. deemed it neces- 
sary to interpose. He accordingly, as the head of 
the Catholic Church, issued an encyclical letter, in 
which he acknowledged that there were occasions 
when a lender, on special grounds, might claim a 
Bnm additional to what he had lent, but refused to 
pronounce in detail on the m.erits of the controTer- 
aies that had been raised concerning particular kinds 
of loans, and contented himself with laying down 

whioli he mainfained tliat Othera, wliioh arose ospBcially 

moderate interott might be in tho eommewial communitiea 

eiacffd on coninieFcliil loans, of Belgium, are noticed in 

but not on tbose which had LameC and Fromag an and 

their origin in the neceesitieo also by Troplon 
of porerty (Jdversus Uauram, ' PichJer was a J en and 

p. 3). The Catholic writorB at hia views on usury a per t 

tWa period nenrly always apoke cloud of auhtl hea — are con 

of the modern doetrina as a. tained in hia Ju Catum cum 

Pcotestnnt heceay— the heresy (VonBtiiB, 1730 lb 19 

of Calrin, MoHnEeue, and Sal- Tanner was alai a Jesn t Of 

masins. Hannold I kn w n th ng i 

' One of these waa elabo- cept from the bn n m of 

Mtely diacuBsed by Condna his opiniona n t. n na la 

io a treatiaa cnllodite Usara Vmra trini Con ro it pp 

irmi Con frocllw (Boms, 17*B). 162-16G. 
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authoritatively the doctrine of the Church. That doc-" 
trine was that namy ie always a sin ; that it consista 
of any sum that is exacted beyond what Lad been 
lent, solely on account of the loan ; ' and that the 
feci of this interest being moderate, or being exacted 
only from a rich man, or in order to further a com- 
mercial undertaking, in no degree alters He character.* 
Thifl appears to have boon the last official utterance 
of the Church upon the subject, and although isolated 
theologians for some tim.e attempted to stem the tide, 
their voices soon died away before the adTandng 
spirit of Rationalism. Tear by year what the old 
theologians had termed usury became more generaL 
The creation of national debts made it the very piUra- 
of the political system. Every great enterprise that 
was undertaken received ita impulse irovx it, and the 
immense majority of the wealthy were concerned in 
it. Yet though it had long been branded as a mortal 
sin, aud though mortal sin imphcd eternal separation 
fi^m the Deity and the endurance of eternal and 
excmciating sufferings, the voice of the Church was 
silent. The decrees of the Councils remained indeed 
unchanged ; the passages from Scripture and from 

' 'Peccati genns illnd qnod cesairi Bubsidimn potent, vol 
nsura Tocatur, auodaue In cuu- ex eo quod id lucrum bod ex- 
cedena ct uimium sed modeis- 
tum, noD magmun sed exiguum 






oit repoBi 
ipGomet mutua, quod snapte 
Datura tantundcm duntaxat 
i«diii postulaC quantum recep- 
tnm est, plna sibi redili relit 
qium eat recepturo.'— Episio/a 
Bencd. XIV., in Concina, Ad- 
veraua UenTam, p. H. 

' ' Seqiifi vero ad istam la- 
b^a puFgandam ullnm sr- 



Bunimam celictnruB otioaam.Bod 
ad fortuDss euas ampIiGcaudaa 
vel noi-ia eoemendis prtcdjisvpl 
quFestuoaJF ogiujidia negadia, 
MlillEEima Bit impeusurus.' — 
Ibid. 
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the lathers that had so long been triumphaiitly ad- 
dnced contiiined precisely the same ; bnt the old 
superstition faded steadily and almost silently away, 
till every vestige of it had disappeared. Laws, indeed, 
against -usury still continued npon the statute-book, 
but they were intended not to prohibit interest, but 
only to regulate its rate ; and as the principles of po- 
litical economy were elucidated, this too began to pass 
away. At the close of the seventeenth century, Locke 
protested strongly i^inst the attempt to rednee 
interest by law ; ' but the full investigation of the 
Bubject was reserved for the following century. It 
was remarked that Catherine of Russia having eudea- 
Tonred to lower the general rate of interest from six 
to five per cent., Ler enactment had the effect of 
raising it to seven ; and that Louis XT., in the same 
manner, raised it from five to six when intending to 
rednoe it to four.* Li England both Adam Smith 
and Hume threw a flood of light npon the subject, 
though neither of them fully perceived the evil of the 
laws, which the first, indeed, expressly applauded.' 

' S«e bis Consideratictu on period Hscriagton saw the De- 

ilie Lowering of Inientt, pnb- CBBsitj of naury, but intolyed 

lighedin leai— a tract which himself in great obi'nritj, and 

ia, uofortuniilely, deeply tinged almost absurdit;, when dia- 

with the errors of tho mercaa- eussiiig it: Bee hie Prerogative 

tile theory, but 18 full of shrewd of Papular Gnvemmenl, c. 3. 

goeeses on the laws of monej. ' Storch, &:unomie politi(pa, 

Locke perceived that iutecest tout. iii. p. 187. 

depanded. upon supply and de- ' Adam Smith "wished the 

mtmdi, and that all attempts to legal interest to be fixed a very 

reduce it bolow the natural litrle above the current rata of 

IbtcI were pemicioua or abor- interest, as h checi upon pro- 

t!ve. Ke thought, however, dignttty and ra^h speculation, 

that the mttximura should bs This is still done in many 

flied by law to prevent imposi- countriM, but Bentham haa 

tion, but that that maximum ui^ed (Letter xiii., On Ueuty) 

should be fixed above the na- that Ducli a law is extremely 

tuial rata. At a, still earlier detrtmeDtal to ioduatrial pro- 
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In France, nine years before the 'Wealth of Nations,' 
Tnrgot had diecIoBed most of those evila ; and he 
appears to have clearly seen that interest is not ca- 
pricious, but bears a fixed relation to the general 
condition of society.' At last Bentham, in his famous 
' Letters on TJsary,' gave what will probably prove 
a deathblow to a legislative folly that has been in 
existence for 3,000 years. It has been observed by 
a Rnssian political economist that the Starovertaia, 
and some other dissenters from the Bnssian Chtzrch, 
stiU maintain that it is Binfol to lend money at inte- 
rest" — perhaps the last representatives of what was 
for many centnriea the nnanimoua teaching of the 
Christian Church. 

The importance of this episode depends not ao 
much on the question that was immediately at issue — 
though that question, aa we have seen, was far from 
being insignificant— as upon its influence in break- 



got notified the subject in a 
very striking manaor in hii 
Befiexioii3 tiiT la Formation da 
Hrehes^es. Like nearlj eveiy 
□QB in his time, he fell into t]>s 
error of believing that the 
abundanee of the prrciouB me- 
tals told upon the rate of in- 
teceat^ but this did not aSeet 
his main argnment, and on the 
whole then * ' ' '~ 






■ enterprise 



ewss, 

almost neci^Bsarily 
dous than old-aslablislipd ones, 
and therefore eapitalists will 
onl; direct their capital U> the 
fminei if the interest to be ob- 
tained from them is oonsidera- 
blv higher than could be ob- 
tained from the latter. The 
belief that, whih^ the ordinary 
commercial vstue of money 
ihonld be uncbecksd by law, 
iome restraint ' " > 



1 that 



not a 



1 the 



lordini 



by dishonest 
Bpetmlators from young nnd 
ignorant spendthrifts, has I 
think of lale years been 
Hteadily gaining ground in 
England, 

' Besides the Mimeirc, Tur- 



pated by Tnrgot. In Italy 
GcDoresi, uho was a contem- 
porary of Turgot, advocated 
the abolition of naury laws. 
(Pepchio, StoriadcUa Ectmomia 
I^'ka in Italia, p. 114.) 
' Storeh, iconomie poliliqiit, 



M 
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ing the authority of the Church. A second way in 
Tfliich the rise of the indnBtrial classes that followed 
the Crusades tended towards the same object was by 
uniting nations of different religions in commercial 
relations. Before this time the intervention of the 
Pope had been the most effectual agent in regulating 
national differences, and General Councils formed the 
highest, and indeed almost the solitary, expression 
of a European federation. The benign influence of 
Cathohcism was continuaUy exercised in correcting 
the egotism of a restricted patriotism ; and although 
this benefit wis purchased by the creation of an in- 
tense animosity towards those who were without, 
and also by an excessive predominance of ecclesias- 
tical influence, it would be unfair to forget its in- 
estimiible value. After the Crusades, however, a new 
bond of cohesion was called into existence, and nations 
were grouped upon a new principle. The appoint- 
ment of consuls in the Syrian towns, to superintend 
the commercial interests of the Western nations, gave 
the first great impulse to international diplomacy' 
— an infiuenoe which for many centuries occupied 

' 1 ns6 tliis eipresflion ta- 
caase that otBcura anbject 
which Pipobrotbius and Ma,- 
liiUon hare itivestigHt«d, aad 
■which thej havB caUed Diplo- 
macj, in much more what wa 
flhonld now tsna the History 
of ChaFteFs. The rise and in- 
ftueDC« of Gonaulphips has b^en 
traced ia English by Warden, 
in French by BorpI, and in 
Latin by Sleek. . The snbject 
has baen aleo well noticed by 
Van Bruyssel, Hiti. da Cam- 
mtrce beige, torn, i, p. HO; 
and. tbe inSnence of diplomacy 



the ablest books the Positive 
School has ever produced. The 
distiaction betvsen the old and 
new sense of diplomacy is ei- 






' tho 






De Plafisan, 
de la IHplomalie fraiifais: 
trod.) 1 may add tha.t n 
tbe flret systems of na 
tion law depended npoi 
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an extremely important place in ciyilistttioii, but 
appears now to he steadily waning before tlie doctrine 
of the rights of nationalities and before the increas- 
ing publicity of politics. The social and intellectnal 
coceequenceB of commercial intercourse were still 
greater. For wbile an intense sectarian spirit is com- 
patible with the most transcendent abilities and with 
the most profound learning, presided those abilities 
and that learning are directed in a single channel, it 
can very rarely survive close contact with members 
of different creeds. When men have once realised 
the truth that no smgle sect possesaea a nionopoly 
either of goodness or of abihtiea — when they have 
watched the supporters of the most various opinions 
dogmatising with the same conviction, defending 
their belief with the same energy, and irradiating it 
with the same virtue — when they have learnt in some 
degree to assume the standing-point of different sects, 
to perceive the aspect from which what they had 
once deemed incongruous and absurd seems Iianno- 
nions and coherent, and to observe how all tlie 
features of the intellectual landscape take their colour 
from the prejudice of education, and shift and vary 
according to the point of view from which tlicy are 
regarded — when, above all, they have begun to re- 
vere and love for their moral quahties those from 
whom they are separated by their creed, their sense 
both of the certainty and the importance of their dis- 
l tinctive tenets will usually be impaired, and their in- 
\ tolerance towards others proportionately diminished. 
The spectacle of the contradictions around them, of 

iastitutioti called the 'Consul- chants anthorised to detorauM 
ship of the Sen,' which consisted disputes, 
of a trihun&I of leading mer- 
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the manifest attraction which different claasea of 
opinionH possess to different tninda, will make them 
enapect that their own opinions may possibly be false, 
and evBD that no one Bystem of belief can bo adapted 
to the reqnirementa of all men ; while, at the same 
time, their growing sense of the moral escellence 
that may be associated with the most anperatitioua 
creed will witJidraw their minds from dogmatic con- 
siderations. For hnman natnre is ao constituted, that, 
although men may persuade theniselves intellectually 
that error ia a damnahle crime, the voice of conscience 
protests so strongly against this doctrine, that it can 
only be silenced by the peraoasion that the personal 
character of the heretic is as repnlsive aa his creed. 
Calumny is the homage which dogmatism has ever 
paid to conscience. Even in the periods when the 
giult of heresy was universally believed, the spirit of 
intolerance was only sustained by the diffusion of 
conntleaa Hbels against the miabeliever, and by the 
systematic concealment of hia virtues. How sedii- 
lonsly theologians at that time laboured in this task, 
how nnscrupnloasly they mahgned and blackened 
every leading opponent of their views, how eagerly 
they fanned the flame of sectarian animosity, how 
UBiformly they prohibited those whom they could in- 
fluence fiwm studying the writings or frequenting 
the society of men of different opiuiona from their 
own, is well known to aO who are acquainted with 
ecclesiastical history. The first great blow to this 
policy was ^ven by the rise of the commercial claasea 
that followed the Crasadea. OrtbodoK Catholics came 
into close and amicable connection both with Greeks 
and with Mohajnmedans, while their new pursuit 
made them, for the first time, look with Sivourupoa 
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tliti JewH. It 'vras these last wlio in the middle ages 
were the special objects of persecution, and it wiifl 
also towHi^ thora. that the tolerant character of 
cominerce was first manifeated. 

The perseontion of the Jewish race dates from the 
very earliest period in which Christianity obtained 
the direction of the civil power ;' and, although it 
varied greatly in its character and ito intensity, it can 
scarcely be said to have definitively ceased till the 
French Revolution. Alexander II. indeed, and throe 
or four other Popes,^ made noble efibrts to arrest it, 
aad more than once interposed with great courage, as 
well as great humanity, to censure the massacres ; 
but the priests were usually unwearied in inciting the 
passions of the people, and hatred of the Jew was for 
many centuries a faithful index of the piety of the 
Christians. Massacred by thouaanda during the en. 
thusiasm. of the CrusEvdes and of the War of the 
Shepherds, the Jews found every ecclesiastical re- 
vival, and the accession of every sovereign of more 
than usual devotion, occasions for fresh legislative 
rostrietions. Theodosins, St. Lewis, and Isabella the 
Catholic — who were probably the three most devoat 



' Ab their latest historEan 
says, ' Le cliiiBtianisma ns prit 
UDD viritabie consistiuice que 
sous le rJgne da Conetantine ; 
et 0*686 a dater de cette ipoque 
que commence, i proprement 
parler, pour lea Julfa I'Sre <' 



(Bo- 
de, Hisi. dee Juifs, p. 16.) 
In thia, hnwflver, aa in other 
persecutions, the Arians were 
quite ae bad as tbe orthodox. 
ConstantiuB perseoutpd at least 
BB much as Constantino, and 



' On the liberality of Heteral 
Fopoa to tlie Jews, see Bedar- 
ride, p. 260, on Alexander IL, 
pp. 114-123. St. Bernard also 
latioured ta afisuage the perae- 
cution. AJeiander VI. iraa 
especiallj generous to the Jeirs, 
and made great efforts to alle- 
viate their sufferinga — a fart 
that should be remembered ia 
favour of a Pope for whom 
tbcrs ia not mocb else tobawiJ. 
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soYereignB before the Refornmtioii — fclie Council of tho 
Laterau, which led the rehgiona revival of the thir- 
teenth century, Paul IV., who led that of the six- 
teenth century, and. above all the religious orders, 
were among their moat ardent persecutors. Every- 
thing was done to separate them from their fellow- 
men, to mark them out aa the objecta of undyLug 
hatred, and to stifle all compassion for their suffer- 
ings. They were compelled to wear a peculiar dress, 
and to live in a separate qnartor. A Christian 
might not enter into any partnership with them ; he 
might not eat with them ; he might not use the same 
bath ; he might not employ them as physicians ; he 
might not even purchase their drugs.' Intermarriage 
with them was deemed a horrible pollution, and in 
the time of St. Lewis any Christian who had cbosen 
a Jewess for his mistreBS was burnt alife.^ Even in 



' For a long Het of these 
prohibitionB see acuriouB book, 
Jte Judaii (Turin, 1717), by 
JoEeph Sesaa (oneof che judges 
appointed in Piedmont to rega- 
l&te the afiairs of the Jews), p. 
10. As only tia the reign of 
ConBWntiao a Council of El- 
vita forbade Chrietians holding 
an; common ^cation with Jews. 
The Council of the Lateran 
oompelled Jews to wear a Bepa- 
lats dresB ; and thie rery sam- 
ple proviaioD, bj bringing them 
pominently before the people 
m an inlenselj fanaticoj age, 
eontributed greatly to rouse 
the pasaiona of the Catholi 



againi 

and lltToore. (raramo, De Orig. 
Inq. p 164.) 

' (Ewnree de 8t.-Fovc, torn. 
iv. pp. 88, 89. A similar en- 
actment vas made in Spain 
(Rioa, pp. 8S, 89). Itwasalao 
a popular belief that the blood 
of Jews was black and patrid, 
and the had amell for which 
thej were onhappily n 



Theri 
n this ii 



1 long dis- 
But 



and l« laeilitf 



ithe 



that enaued (see Rios Etudft 
mir la Jiitfs iTEapaffne [trad. 
Majnabel], p. lOfl). St. Vin- 
cent de £Bnier peieuaded the 



perhaps the most c 
Btance of this order of auper- 
BtJtiDns ia a Btatute of Quean 
Jeanne I., in 1317, reguluting 
the houses of ill-fame at Avig- 
non, in which, after providing 
with great detail for the ac- 
commodation of the Christians, 
it is enacted that no Jew shall 
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their executions they were separated from other 
crimLnals, and, till the fourteenth century, they were 
hung between two dogs, and with the head down- 
wards.' According to St. Thomas Aqninas, aU they 
poBSeased, being derived fi^m the practice of nsniy, 
might bo juatly confiBcated,' and if they were ever 
permitted to pursue that practice unmolested, it was 
they were Eilready so hopelessly damned, 
that no crime could aggrSTttte their condition.^ 



bi! admitted under Bpvore penal- 
ties (Sabitliar, Sist. de la lA- 
gietaiion *w fu Fem'mei piib- 
liqu^, p. t03). Tha anthen' 
tinsty of tHe atatntA has beec 
queBtiooed, but M. Sabatier 
Bffiinii to have Bueceeded in de- 
fcading it. and ha has shown 
that in 1408 a Jew was aotn- 
allj flogged at Avignoa for the 
oBence in qneEtloQ (pp. lUS, 
lOfl). This eitrema horror of 
Jews furnished Ulrich von 
Hutten with the subject of one 
of the happiest pieces of irony 
he ever wrota^the eiquisito 
deBcriptian of the mental ago- 
nies of a, student of Frankfort, 
who, mistaking a, Jew for a 
magistrate of the city, tool off 
his hat to him, and on dia- 
covering hid error was nnable 
to decide whether he hod com- 
mitted s mortal or only a venial 
ein. (B^utai. Obnntromm Vi- 
T->rum. ep. 2.) 

' Michelet, Ori^netifeSnni, 
p. 368. 

' See a cnrionB letter from 
St. Thomas to the Ihicheis of 
Brabant, givan at length in 
Van Bruyssel, Hist, dii Ckim- 
tiarce bflgs, Uxa. i. pp. 239, 
240. On the general doctrine 



that property detiveil from 
asurj' may be confiscated by 
the civil power, see Paramo, 
De Orig. uiquieit. p. 167. 

■ There was o good deal of 
controversy in the middle ages 
about whather the Jews should 
ba pormitlod to procti^ie nsniy. 
The liberty seems to have been 
first openly granted in thi 
commercial towns of Italy, but 
it gradually spread, and was 
admitted by some Popes. SesM 
gives the reasons that were 
avowed by theologians : ' Usane 
JndaicEe tolerantnr qnidsm ex 
pennisaionB Frincipnm et snm- 
morum FontiQeum in Kebrseia 
iitdegentedeperdit&,Et*quorum 
ealua est desperata. ot ad eum 
fiaeni ne Cbriatiani fienoris 
exercitio strangulentur a Chril- 
tianis' (iJeJutJcew. p. 9). The 

Piedmont in 1603. St. Lewis 
refused to permit the Jews to 
exercise usury (Tioplong), and 
the Spanish rulers seem to have 
vacillated on the subject (Be- 
darride, pp. 193-194). There 
can be no doubt the monopoly 
of uHury which th6 Jews poS' 
seseed did more to enrich flian 
all their persecutions to im- 
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InanJted, plundered, hated and despised by all 
Cliriatian nations, banisheii from England by Ed- 
ward I., and from France by Charloa VI., they found 
in the Spanish Moors rulers who, in addition to that 
measare of tolerance which is always produced by a 
high intellectual culture, were probably not without 
a special sympathy for a race whose pure monotheism 
formed a marked contrast to the scarcely disguised 
polytheism of the Spanish Cathohcs ; and Jewish 
learning and Jewish genius contributed very largely 
to that bright but transient civilisation wbichradiated 
from Toledo and Cordova, and esercised so salutary 
an influence upon the belief of Europe, But when, 
in an ill-omened hoar, the Cross supplanted the Cres- 
cent on the heights of the Al ham bra, this solitary 
reinge was destroyed, the last gleam of tolerance 
vanished from Spain, and the expulsion of tho Jews 
was determined. 

This edict was immediately due to the exertions of 
Torquemadft, who, if he did not suggest it, at least by 
a singular act of audacity overcame the irresolutioii 
of the Queen j' but its ultimate cause is to be found 



they bad previously been ei- 
cluded, un tho condition of 
their lending money iia low as 
20 per cent. (Cibrario, rul. iii. 
p. 3!8.) It IB cnriouB to ob- 
BervB how, wbila pfrsecutiou 
preyeatad the Jews from ever 
amalgamating with other no- 
tions, the sjstem of iiBBry pre- 
Tonted them from ever perish- 
ing or elnking into inaignifi- 



poTerish them. For although, 
as Adam Smith observes, tbe 
ouTTBnt rate of interest sliouhl 
repreecQC appcozimHtoly the 
aTerage of prodts, this is only 
when it ia free, and the eiar- 
tiuus of divines and legislators 
in the middle ogee had raised 
it far above the high nite it 
wonld then naturally have 
borne. It seems to have usually 
ranged between 25 and 40 per 
cent. In 1430 we End the 
FlorentinflB, in order to reduce 
the current rate, admitting the 
" ' : city whence 



' The Jew 



iO.OOO 
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in that steadily increasicg popular fanaticism whicli 
majie it imposaible for the two races to esiat together. 
In 1390, about a hundred years before the conquest 
of Granada, the Catholics of Seville being escited by 
the eloquence of a great preacher, named Hernando 
Martinez, had attacked the Jews' quarter, and mur- 
dered 4,000 Jews,' Martinez himself presiding over 
the massacre. About a year later, and partly 
through the influence of the same eminent divine, 
simiiar scenes took place at Valentia, Cordova, Bur- 
gos, Toledo, and Barcelona.* St. Vincent de Ferrier, 
who vfas then stirring all Spain with his preaching, 
devoted himself especially to the Jews ; and as the 
people zealously seconded the reasoning of the saint 
by massaoring those who hesitated, many thousauda 
were converted,^ and if they relapsed into Judaism 

her on the tllresbgld of the 

Eilsce with a cruciBi in bU 
Bsd, excliumed, 'Judas sold 
hia God foe thirty pietas of 
silver — you are about to sail 
him for thirty thousand ' {Be- 
darridB and Prescott). The 
pjiflcdote is related by Paramo, 
p. 144, only he doe* Hot specify 
the sum. 

' Hios, &tvdes sur fes Juifa 
^Espagne, p. 77- RioB saja 
that the contemporary writers 
are unanimous about the nimi' 



* Rioa gives a delightfully 
Spanish Gompleiiou to sll this: 
'L'apparilJon de saint Vincent 
Femar derant le peupla jaif 
avait ivk nn fait v^tablement 
ptodigipui. H avait appom k 



leura yenz commi 

ne ponvait qn'fitre favorable i 
sa haute mission ^vangilique. 
Lo 8 juin 1391, lea raes de 
Valence se ramplissaient da 
sang dss Juife, les boutiques 
iCaient brftless, les maiBona de 
la Jujverie eoccagies pai nne 
mnltitudfl e&inia, les malhen- 
reuz Juifs cooraient auz ^lises 
drmandaiit le baptfime, et ils 
dtaient repoUBS^ de ton te0 parts 
et neiencontraientquelamarti 
quund au milieu de la popnlace 
saint Vincent FerriEr so pri- 

spir^ il met un terms k cette 
homblc camage. la multi- 
tude S6 tait. lis Juifs appelis 
par ce nouvenu apfilre, qui le 
dnnna plua tard k lui-mSme U 
nom d'ange de rApocolypse, 
fconfent la parole diyine et "" 
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ir bnmed. Scenes of ttis kind took 
place more than once daring the fifteenth century, 
and they naturally intensified the traditional hatred, 
which was still further aggravated hy the fact that 
moat of the tax-f^therera were Jewa. At last the 
Moorish war, which had always been regarded aa a 
crusade, was drawing to a close, the religious fervour 
of the Spanish rose to the highest point, and the In- 
quisition was established as its expression. Numbcra 
of converted Jews were massacred ; others, who had 
been baptised during past explosions of popular ftuy, 
fied to the Sloora, in order to practise their rites, and 
at last, after a desperate resistance, were captured and 
burnt alive.' The clergy exerted all their energies to 
prodnce the expulaion of the entire race, and to effect 
this object all the old calumnies were revived, and 
two or three miracles invented. ^ 

WLen we take into consideration all these circum- 
stances, and the condition of public feeling they 
evince, we can perhaps hardly blame Isabella for 
issuing the decree of banishment against the Jews, 
hut at the same time it must be acknowledged that 
history relates very few measures that produced so 
vast an amount of calamity — calamities so frightful, 
that an old historian has scarcely exaggerated them 



TbUIbui rSsultnts da bu. prodi- diacoTered that 

.cation' (pp. 89, 90). St. Vin- 17,000 of tha converts of St. 

/cent was a Dominican, a veiy Vmcent returned to Judaieia 

(groat preacher, and bo tbtj (Jfe (>[j. /no. p. 167). 

/ pwd that he alwajH nudreBsed ' Twelve, howSTOr, who were 

I in the dark lest he shoold ^oe captured at Malaga during 1h? 

I himself naked. For his luira- eiege in 1486 were impaled bj 

c!ea, Ma rirLuca, and the multi- Ferdinand. 

tudcflhe inverted, see bia life 'ThejaredetailedhyPamnio. 

in Spanish bj Vincent Ju«- 
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when lie describea the anfferinga of the Spaniah Jows 
as equal to those of their ancestors after the deatmc- 
tion of Jomsalem.' In three short months, all nnoon- 
verted Jews were obliged, tmder pain of death, to 
abandon the Spanish soil.' Although theywere per- 
mitted to dispose of their g;oods, they were forbidden 
to carry either gold or silver from Spain, and this 
nioasure made them almost helpless before the rapa- 
city of their peraecntorB. Mnltitudea falling into the 
handa of the pirates who swarmed around the coast, 
wore plnndered of all they possessed, and reduced to 
slavery ; mnltitudea died of famine or of plague, or 
were murdered or tortured with horrible cruelty by 
the African savages, or were cast back by tempests 
on the Spanish coast. Weak women, driven from 
luxurious homes among the orange groves of Seville 
or Granada, children fresh from their mothers' arms, 
the aged, the siok, and the infinn, perished by thou- 
sands. About 80,000 took refuge io Portugal, rely- 
ing on the promise of the king ; bnt even there the 
hatred of the Spaniards pursued them. A mission 
was organised. Spanish priests lashed the Portu- 
guese into ftiry, and the king was persuaded to issue 
aa edict which threw even that of Isabella into the 
shade. All the adult Jews were banished from Por- 
tugal ; but first of all their children below the age of 
. fourteen wero taken from them to be educated as 
Christians. Then indeed, the cup of bitterness was 



L 



' Picua Mirandola. 
= It ae 



it at 800,000. Pammo B»J9 
BoniB place it at more thaa 
170,000, and others at 400,000 
with s,ccuiacf, for the Spanish (p. IGT). JusCiniuno ssja 
hiHtoriami vary giwatlj, ftum iao.OOl). Great numbatH of 
CardoBO who estimates it at the Jewa avoidad btmiahmeiit 
120,000, to Mariana who atatea h; baptiem. 
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filled to the brim. The serene fortitu.de with TChicli 
the exiled people had borne so many and euch 
grievous calamities gave way, and was replaced by 
the wildest paroxysms o£ despair. Piercing Bhrieka 
of anguish filled the land. Women were known to 
fling their children into deep wells, or to tear them 
hmb from limb, rather than resig^n them to the Chris- 
tiana. When at last, childless and broken-hearted, 
they sought to leave the land, they found that the 
shipB had been purposely detained, and the allotted 
time having expired, they were reduced to slavery, 
and baptised by force. By the merciful intervention 
of Rome most of them at last regained their Hberty, 
but their children wore separated from them for e' 
A great peal of rejoicing filled the Peninsula, and 
proclaimed that the triumph of the Spanish prieata 



Certainly the heroism of the defenders of every 
other creed fades into insignificance before thia 
martyr people, who for thirteen centuries confronted 
all the evils that the fiercest fanaticism could devise, 
enduring obloquy and spoliation and the violation of 
the dearest ties, and the infliction of the most 
hideous suflerings, rather than abandon their faith. 
For these were no ascetic monks, dead to all tbo hopes 
and passions of hfe, but were men who appreciated 
intensely the worldly advantages they relinquished, 
and whoso affections had become all the more lively 
on aoconnt of the narrow circle in which they were 
confined. Enthusiasm and the strange phenomena 
of ecstasy, whieh had exercised so large an influence 

■Bednrride, pp. 291-301 ; : 
Paramo, 235. Paramo aujs the 
Ponngnese decree of banisli- 
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in the hiHtory of perBecntion, -whicli tave nerred so 
many martyrs with Httperhuman courage, and have 
deadened or destroyed the anguish of bo many feaiM 
tortures, were here aJmost unknown. Persecution 
came to the Jewish nation in its moat horrible forms, 
yet snrrounded by every cLrcnmstance of petty an- 
noyance that cnuld destroy its grandeur, and it con- 
tinued for centariea their abiding portion. But 
above aU this the genius of that wonderful people 
rose supreme. While those around them were 
grovelling in the darkness of besotted ignorance ; 
wJiilo jugghng miracles and lying relics were the 
themes on which aJmoat aJl Europe was expatiating ; 
while the intellect of Christendom, enthralled by 
countless superstitions, had siink into a deadly tor- 
por, in which all love of enquiry and all search for 
truth vrere abandoned, the Jews were atill pursuing 
the path of knowledge, amassing ] earning, and stimu- 
lating progress vrith the same unflinching constancy 
that they manifested iii their faith. They yieie the 
most skilfol physicians, the ablest financiers, and 
among the most profound pbilosophera ; while they 
were only second to the Moora in the cultivation of 
natural science. They were alao the chief inter- 
pretera to Western Europe of Arabian learning.' 



' The very BiWnsira Jewish 
literature of the middJe a^a is 
fillip reviewed by Bedjirrida and 
Bios. MuimoDldeii is of couree 
tlip greatest name, M. Benan, 
in his essay on ATerroeB, has 
shown that nearly all the first 
tranelatioDS into Latin of the 
■works of AveiToes were by Jews 
{chiefly by those of MontpeOier, 
who were especially iamoua for 



tbeir learning), and that Avsr- 
roism took deep root in Jewish 
teaching. Maimonides wrote a 
letter on the vanity of astrolosr, 
which two popes applauded 
(Bedarride, p. 161). He was 
also distingnished for hisliberal 
views about iaspiration (Lee, 
On Imrpiralion, pp. 46-1-ifiD). 
Tha controversial literature of 
the Jews directed against 
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But their most important service, and that with which 
we are now moat especially concerned, was in hub- 
taining commercial activity. For centnries they 
were almost its only representatives. By travelling 
from land to land till they had become intimately 
acquainted both with the wants and the productions 
of each, by practising money-leEding on a large scale 
aud with Gonsiraimate skill, by keeping up a, constant 
and secret correspondence and organising a system o£ 
exchange that was then unparalleled in Europe,' the 
Jews sacceeded in making themselves abaolntely in- 
dispensable to the Christian commnnity, and in accn- 
malating immense wealth and acquiring im 
influence in the midst of their sufferings, 
the Italian republics rose to power, they soon 
the centres to which the Jews flocked ; and under the 
merchant govemmenta of Leghorn, Vouice, Piaa, and 
Genoa, a degree of toleration was accorded that 
was indeed far from perfect, but was at least immea- 
surably greater than ebewhere. The Jews were 
protected from injury, and permitted to practise 

ChriBtianity was extremely 
ToluminouB. A cstalogiie of 
these irorkB, and a, di-scrlption 
of mnny of them, is girca in a 
little book, tailed Bibliotheea 
Jvdaica Antichrialiana, by Jolin 
Bf^mard de Bxiaai (Panme, 
1800). 

' A rery old and general 
tradilion aecribe! the inrention 
oftlieleMerof eichange to Jews 
«ha.haTiiigb«en baniiilied from 
France, bad taken refuge in 
Lombardy. Nor dees tbore 
■eem to bo anything of mnoli 
TFiglit to oppoae to it, Ibough 
■ome have contacded that uie 



Italians were the real in 
At all erente, (he Jews appear 
to have been among the first to 
employ it. The earliest nolJee 
of letters of exchange is said to 
be in a statute of Angnon of 
1213. Inl272thereiTaaaVorie- 
tian law, ' Da Litteria Cambii.' 
Compare on this Bub.ject Ville- 
neuve Bargemont, Milt. ^&o- 
nont^ pofUigue, torn. i. pp. 
277-27S;Blanqni.ffi3i.ir^iOT». 
pal., tom. i. p. 183 ; Montia- 
qnieu. Esprit da LoiB, lir. ni. 
c. 20 ; and the tractate of Jiiles 
Thienrry, Xa Leltn de Changt 
(Paria, 1862], 




L 
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medicine and money lending monolested, and public 
opinion, as well as the law, looked upon them with 
tolerance.' 

The tolerant spirit the commercial claaaes mani- 
fested towards the Jewa before the Reformation was 
displayed with equal clearness towards both Catho- 
lics and Protestanta in the conynlsiona that followed 
it. In addition to the reasons I hare already gi^en, 
there were two cauaea actively sustaining the pre- 
dieposition. 

In the first place, the industrial character is emi- 
nently practical. The habit of mind that diatin- 
guishes it leads men to care very little about prin- 
ciples, and Tery much about results ; and this habit 
has at least a tendency to act upon theological judg- 
ments. 

In the second plajje, religious wars and perse- 
cutions have always proved extremely detrimental to 
industiy. The espulsiona of the Jews and Moors 
from Spain, and of the Huguenots from France, were 
perhaps the moat severe blows over directed against 
the industry of either country; while the nations 
which on tiese or similar occasions were wise enough 
to recoivo the fugitives, reaped an immediate and an 
enormous advantage, ffhe commercial gouiua of the 
Jewish exiles was one of the elements in the de- 
velopementof Leghorn, Pisa, and Ancona. Amster- 
dam owes a very large part of its prosperity to the 
le of hei-etics who had been driven from 
Bruges and irom the surrounding country. The 
linen manufacture in Ireland, as well as many 



' Bedarridfl, pp. 268, S59. 
The mogniflceat ejnagugue a,t Qpnnifiii Jan 
Leghorn (probablj the Gnest in in that city. 
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brancbea of English industiy, were greatly stimu- 
lated by the skill and capital of the French refugees. 
French commerce received a powerftil and loug-sus- 
tained impulse froni the good relations Francis I. had 
eatabhahed with the Turka. It was not therefore 
Bnrprising that Amsterdam, and in a, leaa degree the 
other centres of commercial enterprise, should have 
been from aa early period conspicuous for their tole- 
rauce, or that the diffusion of the indnstrial spirit 
shoald have everywhere prepared the way for the 
establishment of rehgiouB liberty. 

Another consequence of the rise of the industrial 
spirit waa the decay of the theological ideal of volun- 
tary poverty which had created the monastic aystem, 
Immediately after the Crusades we find nearly all 
Europe rnsbingwith extreme and Ion g-austained vio- 
lence into habits of luxury. The return of peace, 
the contact with the luxurious civiliBations of the 
East, the audden increase of wealth that followed 
the first impetus of commerce, had all contributed to 
the movement. An extraordinary riclmesa of dress 
was one of its first signs, and was encountered by a 
long Bttcoeasionof aumptnaiy laws. At the end of the 
thirteenth century we find Philip the Fair regulating 
with the most severe m.innteness the number and 
quality of the dresses of tho different classes of his 
sabjecta.' About tbe middle of the fourteenth century 

' Sea tiia onlinanco (which three. No rnaniber of the mid- 
Taa issued id 12B1) ia Btonqui, dls clnsB ma,j wear anj ofdb- 
Biil. iT &conomie politique, torn, meat of gold or precious stone, 
1. pp. 286-226. It provided, or any dress that waa green or 
Bmeng other things, that dukes, grey. As M. Blanqui oliserrta, 
counts, and barons, who have articles of luxury would have 
6,000 livres rent, may have beea imported nacesearijv from 
fiinr coiies a year, and thnir forcigQ countries into France, 
wiTes aa many. Enighta with which would neeesaitato an Bx- 
I livrea rent may have port of French gold— accord- 
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a pBrliaroent of Edward III. paascd no less than eight 
laws against French iashions.' Even in Florence, 
among tiie ofBcera of the republic, in the beginning of 
the fonrteonth centnry, was one especially appointed 
'to ropreaa the lnxuiy of women.'' Bmges, which 
had then risen to great wealth, became very famous 
in this respect i and the French king and queen having 
visited it early in the fonrteenth centary, it is related 
that the latter was nnable to restrain hor tears ; for, 
as she complained, she ' found herself in presence of 
COO ladies more queenly than herself. '^ The fearful 
depopulation that was prodnced by the black death 
greatly strengthened the tendency. The wages, and 
couscquoatly the prosperity, of the working clasaea 
roae to an unexampled height, which the legislators 
vainlytriedtorepressby fixing the maximnm of wages 
by law ;* while the immense fortunes resulting from 
the innnmerable inheritances, and also that frenzy of 
enjoyment which is the natural reaction after a great 
catastrophe, impelled the upper classes to unprece- 
dented escesBea of luxury. This new passion was but 
part of ^ great change in the social habita of Europe, 
which was everywhere destroying the old rude sim- 

ing to the enireut notions the their estute, that is to saj, on 

greatest evil that could befall their hes.<)s8liortcurcbes(akind 

the conntry. of Cftp) with little hndes oa sro 

' Anderson, Mat. of Cam- used in Flandere, England, and 

raeree, Tol. i. p. 193. Sep, too, other oountrieB . . . and that na 

p. 179. More than a centary women veare tailea nnSt in 

after the passion for dress length, nor furred under but 

reached Scotland, when the on the hnilie daia.' {Ibid. toI 

alarmed and indignant leglela- iii, pp. 280-281.) 

tors enacted (in 1457) that the ' Blanqui, torn. i. p. 260. 

wives and daupbters of mer- ■ Anderson, vol, i. p. 141. 

chants should ' be shuilzied * Wade, Bislory of the Mid- 

(' dressed,' from 'habiller') die and Working Cliuset 
gongand and coneapondeat for 
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plicity, rendering the interiors of houses more richly 
and elaborately fiimiahed, creating indoor life, in- 
3 difference between different ranks, pro- 
I, violent thirst for wealth, and making its 
}{ the principal signfl of dignity. 
I few things more difflcolt to judge 
than, those great outbursts of luxury that meet us 
from time to time in history, and which, whenever 
they have appeared, have proved the precursors of 
intellectual or pohtical change. A sober appreciation 
of their effects will probably be equally removed 
from those Spartan, Stoical, or monastic declamations 
■wbich found their last great representative in Roas- 
seau, and from the unqualified eulogy of luxuiy in 
which Voltaire, FOangieri, and others tave indulged. 
Pohtical economy, by establishing clearly the dis- 
tinction between productive and unproductive ex- 
penditure, and by its doctrine of the accumulation 
las dispelled for ever the old illusion that 
an who lavishes bis income in feasts or 
3 contributing involuntarily to the wealth 
.nity ; and history nnrolla a long cata- 
logue of nations that have been emasculated or 
corrupted by increasing riches. But, on the other 
hand, if luxury be regarded a.s including all those 
comforts which are not necessary to the support of 
life, its introduction ia the very sign a 
civilisation; and even if we regard it i 
common but less definite sense, i 
frequently marked the transition from a lower to a 
higher stage. It represents the substitution of 
new, inteUectual, domestic, and pacific tastes for 
the rude warhke habits of semi -barbarism. It ia 
the parent of art, the pledge of peace, the creator 



of capital, 1 
. the rich i 
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of tlioso refined tastes and delicate Basceptibilities 
that have done bo much to Boften the friction of 
hfe. BeaidoB this, what in one sense is a luxury 
soon beoomea in another sense a necessary. Society, 
in a highly (rivilised condition, is broken up into 
nnmeroua sections, and each rank, except the very 
lowest, maintainB its position chiefly by the display 
of a certain amount of luxury. To rise to a 
higher level in the social scale, or at least to avoid 
the discomfort and degradation of falling below bis 
original rank, becomes the. ambition of every man; 
and these motives, by producing abstinence from 
mairiage, form one of the principal checks upon 
population. However est^gerated may have been 
the apprehensions of Malthns, the controversy which 
he raised has at least abundantly proved that, when the 
maltiplication of the species is checked by no stronger 
motive than the natural d^inclination of some men 
to marriage, when the habitual condition of a large 
proportion of the inhabitanta of a country that is 
already thickly inhabited is so low that they mMry 
fearlessly, under the belief that their children can 
fere no worse than themselves, when poor-laws have 
provided a refnge for the destitute, and when no 
strong religious motive elevates celibacy into a virtue, 
the moat fearful calamities must ensue. Looking at 
things upon a large scale, there seem to be two, and 
but two adequate, checks to the excessive m.nltipHca- 
tion of the species : the first consists of physical and 
moral evils, suchaswars,'faniines, pestilence, and vice, 
and those early deaths which are so frequent among 
the poor ; the second is abstinence from maniage. 
In the middle ages, the monastic system, by dooming 
many thousands to pei-petual cehbacy, produced this 
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abstinence, and consequently contributed greatly to 
avert tlie impending evil.' It is trne that the remedy 
by itself was very inadequate. It ia also tme that, 
considered in its economical aspect, it was one of 
the worst that could be conceived ; for it greatly 
diminished the productive energies of society, by 
consigning immense niunbers to idleness, and by dif- 
fiisiag a respect for idleness through the whole com- 
monity, but still the monastic system was in some 
meafinre a remedy ; and, as it appears to me, the 
increased elaboration of social life rendering the 
passion for wealth more absorbing, was one of the 
necessary preliminaries of its safe abolition. That 
elaboration was effected after the Crusades, and the 
change it has produced is very remarkable. The 
repressive influence upon population that was once 
eiereised by a religious system resting on the glorifi- 
cation of voluntary poverty, and designed to mortify 
the natoml tendencies of mankind, is now exercised 
by that increased love of wealth which grows out of 
tbe multiplication of secular aims, or, in other words, 
out of the normai developement of society. 

Bat, putting aside the incidental effects of luxury 
upon population, there can be no doubt that its effects 
in stimnlating the enei^es of mankind, by investing 
material advantages with a new attract! on, have some- 
times been very great and very beneficial. For the 
love of wealth and the love of knowledge are the two 
main agents of hnman progress ; and, although the 
former ia a &r less noble passion than the latter, 

' This has been noticed, in a. again and af^ain in his vm'ka ; 

Teiy forcible bnt, of coHree, also by VilleDpuve BarRBmont, 

one-etded mamieF b; Be Mais- &iasoiaie politique chriliennt. 
t», who cBCuiB lo tba snl^ecC 
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alt}ioQgh, in additian to the mnumerable crimes it has 
produced, it eiercises, wheu carried to eicees, a more 
than common inflnence in contracting and indnrating 
the character, it may well be doabted whether it is 
not, on the whole, the more beneficial of the two. 
It haa produced all trade, all indastry, and all the 
material Inmries of civilisation, and has at the eame 
time proved the most powerfnl incentive to intellectual 
pursuit*. Whoever will soberly examine the histoiy 
of inventions, of art, or of the learned professiona, 
may soon convince himself of this. At all events, 
the two pursuits will usually rise together. The 
great majority of mankind always desire material 
prosperity, and a Hmall minority always desire know- 
ledge ; but in nations that are undeveloped, op are 
declining, these desires are unable to overcome 1ii» 
liBtlessnesa that is general. Then there is no buoy- 
ancy in the national character. All Hvely cnrioaify, 
all the fire and energy of enterprise are unknown. 
Men may love wealth, and even sacrifice monl 
principles to attain it, but they are unable to emana- 
pate themselves &om the empire of routine, and ttar 
languid minds recoil with the same antipathy &om 
novelty, whether it comes to them in the form of 
industrial enterprise, or of intellectual innovation. 
This is even now very much the condition of Spain 
and of some other nations, and during the greater 
part of the middle ages it was the general condition 
of Christendom. In such a state of society, the 
creation of a spirit of enterprise is the vary first 
condition of mental as of material progreSB ; and 
when it is called into existence in one department, it 
will soon be commnmcated to all. The ardent 
passion for luzuiy that followed the Crusadea — the 
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mew taateg, new ideas, and new fields of enterprise 
tbat were Haddenlv made popular — -prodnced it in 
Europe; and the impulse that began in industrj- was 
soon felfc in knowledge. In the Roman empire, 
which rested on slavery, luxury produced idleness. 
In the fourteenth century it stimulated indnatry, and 
aroused a strong; feeling of opposition to that monaatio 
Bjatera, which, hy its enormous developement, was a 
serious impediment to progress. 

This opposition, which was at first created by the 
increased energy of laymen, was intensified by the 
deterioration of the monks. At one time, as I have 
already observed, they had been the great directors of 
labour. But when their numbers and their wealth 
had immensely increased, their first enthusiasm passed 
away,and multitudes thronged the monasteries simply 
to escape the burdens of life. Besides this, the priests 
hood had become intimately allied with the nobles, 
who are always opposed to the industrial classes. The 
aUiancewas in part the resnltof special circumstances, 
for the Crusades were directed conjointly by priests 
and nohles ; and it was daring the Crusades ttat the 
aristocracy obtained its distinct and complete organi- 
Bation. It was also in part the consequence of a cer- i 
tain harmony which exists between the theological I 
and the aristocratic spirit. Both raising the past &r I 
abore the present, regard innovation with extreme | 
dislike, and both measure excellence by a different 
role from personal merit, 1 

If I have been fortunate enough to carry the reader 
with me through the foregoing arguments, the impor- 
tance of industry in influencing theological history 
will have become apparent. We have seen that 
a great rehgioos change is efiected not by direct 
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argTimente but by a predisposition to receive them, or, 
in other words, by a change of eympathiea and bias. 
We have also seen that tho industrial spirit ■which 
became prominent early in the fourteenth century 
produced such a change. It did so in three ways. 
It arose in a Bocieiy in which the laity were crouching 
in abject submission to the priesthood, and it developed 
and raised to honour the practice of money-lending, 
which the priesthood had invariably anathematised. 
It arose in a society in which the duty of religiona 
intolerance was regarded as an axiom, and !t produced 
a tendency towards toleration by uniting men of 
different creeds in amicable intercourse, by elevating 
to honour on account of their commercial merits the 
people who were most persecuted on account of their 
creed, by making men concentrate their attention 
mainly on practice rather than on theory, and by 
calling into eidstence an order of interests which 
persecution seriously endangered. It, in the last 
place, made men look with aversion upon the monas- 
tic ideal which was the very centre of the prevailing 
theology. In all these ways it proved the precursor 
of the Reformation, and in all these ways it harmo- 
nised with the spirit of Bationalism. 

Commercial enterprise, bearing in its train these 
intellectual consequences, spread rapidly oyer Europe. 
The accidental discovery at Amalphi of a manuscript 
of Roman laws is said to have produced the navigation 
laws ; ' the invention of the compass tendered long 
voyages comparatively secure ; and every shore, fi'om 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean, was soon fringed 
vrith harbonra. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
II Italia (Lugano, 
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eenturiea we find tte first mercantile compames es- 
tablished in England.' At a atill earlier period Bel- 
ginia had entered into relations with more than thii'ty 
kingdoma or atates.* The consular system, which 
emanated from the commercial republics, and which 
waa deaigned for the special protection of merchants, 
adranced rapidly in importance.' As early as the 
thirteenth century the conanls of Italy, Spain, and 
Prance had in most conntries acquired an extended 
and recognised anthoritj. England, in the fonrteenth 
century, followed the example,* and about the same 
time the jnriadiction which had formerly been con- 
fined to seaports was extended to the towns in the 
interior. From these consulships, or perhaps from 
the papal legations which were already known, arose 
at last the institution of resideitt ambassadors, which 
completed the organieatioa of diplomacy, though its 
influence was not folly acquired till much later, in 
the coalitions resulting from the rivalry of Francis 
and Charles V." The Hanseatic League repressed 
piracy, associated commerce with the first efflores- 

' Anderson, Sist. of Com- dora wero sent only on DCoaaiona 

W«™, vol. i. p. 117. the first of emergtnoy. Tha flrst in- 

Englieh commercia! (companies stance of n resident ambsssa- 

vere 'the Merchante of the dor seems toIiuyebBDniii 1166, 

Staple,' and ' the Mecvhanta of vhea Pranus Sforaa. Itaka of 

St. Thomas i Becket.' Milaa.eBlablishedoQeatGenoa, 

' Van Brayssel, Siat, du and lowaids the dose of the 

Cammerct beige, torn. i. p. 231. century th« institution became 

* See tlie stages of its de- somewhat common in Italy 
vclopement in Wanlen, On (Cibrario, Economia Polilica 
Cimatlar Establiskmenls. del Medio Evo [Torino, 1842], 

* The eailJFst notice Mae- voL i. p. 319). It was aluo 
pherson has bean able to find about this time that the use of 
of an English Consul is in 1346 cipher in diplomacy became 
{Amials of Commerce, Tol. i. uaiial. {llad. De Plaasan, Hist. 
p. 636). ie la Diploinatie fran(aise, 

* Before this time ombasBo- Intiod.) 
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cence of political liberty, and by tbe treaty of Stral- 
fiund, in 1370, made commercial interests pre-eminent 
in. the North ; while in the South the Venetians, 
anticipating in some measure the doctrines of later 
economistfl, sketched the first faint ontlines of the 
laws that govern them.' At last the Medici appeared, 
find surrounded industry with the aureoles of genina 
and of art. For the first time the intellectual capital 
of Italy was displaced, and Rome itself paled before 
that new Athens wliich hod arisen upon the banks of 
the Amo. An ariatociwiy, formed exclusively from 
the trading and mercantile classes,' furnished tie 
most munificent and discerning patrons art had ever 
found ; almost every great intellectual movement was 
coloured by its influence, and its glory waa reflected 
upon the class from which it sprang. 

It may here be advisable to rise for a moment above 
the industrial movement with which we have hitherto 
been occupied, and to endeavour to obtain a general 
conception of the diflerent streams of thought which 
were at this time shooting across Europe. Such a 
review, which will be in part a summary of conclusionfl 
I have established in previous chapters, will help to 

' M. Bhinqiii has mllecleil Eronomy waa probably Sena, 

Htimp citrcmply remarkablB nho was a Neapolitan, and it 

eridencoofthiB (ISsliiireir&o- was at Naples that the first 

licinie po/iligue, loid, i. pp. 24-1 Prnfeasorship of Political Eco- 

-270.) The Lombacda also nomjinEnropewaBestabliahed 

occasionally manifeBtei ex- in 176* by the mnnifieencfl of 

tremely pnli^hteDed views ou the FlacentiDS lutieri. 
these subjects (see Rossi, ^- ' As early as 12B2, a magia- 

noiiiie politique, torn. 1 p. 260), tracy had been cotiatitat«d at 

and Milan, perhaps longer than Florence eiclusively of roar- 

aay other g^eat town in Europe, chants; and the example was 

traa exempt from the medieval soon fallowed by Sii:nna, and 

system of corporations. How- in a great measure by Tenioe 

ever, the first Italian writer of and Genoa. (See Blaoqai, torn. 

canBiderable merit on Political i. p. 243 ; Bossi, lorn. i. p. SS6.} 
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show Iiow admirably the induatrial movemeat harmo- 
nised with the other tendencies of the age, and also 
tow completely the Reformfttioii was the normal con- 
sequence of the new condition of society. 

While, then, the progress of indnstry was pro- 
dacing an innovating, tolerant, and anti-monastit" 
spirit, two great revivals of learning were vivifying 
the intellectnal energies of Christendom. 

The first consisted of that resuscitation of the claa- 
sical writings which began about the twelfth century, 
find culminated in the labours of Erasmus and the 
Scaligers. This revival broke the intellectual unity 
which had characterised the middle ages. It intro- 
duced a new standard of judgment, a new ideal of 
perfection, a new order of sympathies. Men began 
to expatiate in an atmosphere of tliought where reli- 
gions fanaticism had never entered, and where tho 
threateniugs of the dogmatist were unknown. Tho 
spell that had bound their intellects was broken, and 
the old type of character gradually destroyed. The 
influence of the movement passed from speculative 
philosophy to art, which was then the chief organ 
of religious sentiments, and, under the patronage of 
the Medici, a profound change took place in both 
painting and architectnre, which intensified the ten- 
dency that produced it. 

The second revival was produced by the action of 
Moorish civilisation. It was shown chiefly in an in- 
creased passion for natural science, which gradually 
substituted the conception of harmonious and un- 
changing law for the conception of a universe governed 
by perpetual miracles. "With this passion for science, 
astrology rose into extraordinary repute, and it ne- 
cessarily involved a system of fetalism, which, in its 
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turn, led the way to a pkiloaopliy of hiaiory, Prom 
tile same qnarter arose many of those pantlieistic 
Bpecniationa about the all-pervasive soul of the uni- 
Tcrne, to which the writers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centaries wore bo pasaioiiately ad- 
dicted.' In all these ways, Moorish inflnence con- 
tribttted to shake the old faith, to produce new pre- 
dispositions, and thus to prepare the way for the 
coming change. Roger Bacon, who was probably the 
greatest natural philosopher of the middle ages, was 
profoundly versed in Arabian learning, and derived 
from it many of the genns of liis philosophy.* The 
fatalism of the astrologers and the pantheism of 
AveiToes tinged some of the most eminent Christian 
■writings long after the dawn of the Reformation. In 
one respect, Mahommedan influence had somewhat 
anticipated the classical revival. The Mahommedan 
philosophers were intense admirers of Aristotle ; and 
it was chiefly through translations made by the Jews 
from the Arabia versions, that the knowledge of that 
philosopher penetrated to Europe. 

There was another influence, growing partly ont of 
the industrial movement, and partly out of the revival 
of classical learning, at this ti me acting npon Europe, 
which I have not yet had occasion to mention, which 
many readers will deem far too trivial for notice, but 
which, nevertheless, appRars to me bo extremely im- 
portant, both as a symptom and a cause, that I shall 
venture, at the risk of being accused of unpardonable 
digression, to trace some of the leading stages of its 

' Many of Uibbb views nere animal en EVance, pp. 13-17.) 

almost identical with thoae of " Simron Turner's Hitt. 0/ 

Meamer and bis foUiTwera. (Sea England, vol. iv. pp. 38-10. 
Bertrand, Hiet. du Magniliemt 
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progreaa. I mean that clange in the character of 
public amusements, prodnced chiefly by the habits of 
Inxniy, which took place about the fifteenth century, 
Mid which prodnced the revival of the theatre. 

No one can qnestion the immense importance in 
the intellectual history of mankind of an institation 
which has elicited thedrMoafiof ^sohylns, Sophocles, 
Eoripides, Calderon, Lope de Vega, Corneille, Moliere, 
Racine, Voltaire, Groethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, and 
Ben Joneon, and which has invariably appeared as 
one of the most conepicnone signs and causes of a 
rising civilisation. Combining the three great in- 
flaencea of eloquence, of poetry, and of painting, it 
has probably done more than any other single agent 
to produce that craving after the ideal, that passionate 
enthusiasm of intellect, out of which all great works 
of imagination have sprung. It has been the seed- 
plot of poetry ajid romance, and it has exercised a 
considerable tiiough leas direct influence over elo- 
quence. The age of Demosthenes and jEschines waa 
also the age in which the theatre of Athens was the 
object of such a passionate devotion, that no politician 
was permitted even to propose the abohtion of ita 
subsidy.' The golden age of Koman eloquence was 
also the golden age of the Roman theatre, and the 
oonneetioa between acting and eloquence was one of 
the lavourite subjects of the diaouasions of the time.' 

' See the Oli/nthiaes. is eaid to have come to Home 

' fioBCius even wrote a. took from Egypt, and BatylluB, the 

on tJiie subject, bat it has un- greBteat actor of the Augustan 

fortunately not Come down to period, was from Aloiandria. 

OS. He tapt a school of de- Sco on thia subject i c.urioua 

clamation, which waa attended diBsertatioa, ' De lum Roman- 

bytheablcBtoratorBofhiBtime. onini.' in GraHus, Thesaami 

Tke paaaion for the theatre Anti^. Bom., tout. vjii. 
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In modem days, Burke declared, in. 
in no degree inferior to any of Greece or of Rome, 
that there waa probably no orator among those he 
nddresaed, who did not owe something of his skill 
to the acting of Garrick.' And this amusement, 
which has ever proved one of the chief delighta, and 
one of the most powerful incentives of genius, had, at 
the same time, the rare privilege of acting with eqnal 
power upon tho opposite extreme of intellect, and is 
even now almost the only link connecting thousands 
with intellectual pursuits. 

But the aspect in which the history of the theatre 
is most remarkable, is perhaps to be found in its 
influence upon national tastea. Everyone who con- 
siders the world as it really eiiatfl, and not as it 
appears in the writings of ascetics or sentimentaUsts, 
must have convinced himself that in great towns, 
where multitudes of men of all classes and characters 
are massed together, and where there are innumerable 
strangers separated from all domestic tiea and occu- 
pations, public aiQusements of an exciting order are 
absolutely necessary ; and that, while they are often 
the vehicle and the occasion of evU, to suppress them, 
as was done by the Puritans of the Commonwealth, is 
simply to plunge anim.nienBe pori^ionof the popalation 
into the lowest depths of vice. National tastes, how- 
ever, vary with the different stages of civilisation, 
and national amusements undergo a. corresponding 
modification; combats of men and animals being, for 
the most part, the favourite type in the earlier 
stages, and dramatic representations in the later ones. 
The history of amusements is thus importanl, a 



' Murplij'a Life of Garrick, 
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reflection of the history of civillBation, and it becomes 
fitill more so when we remember that institutions 
which are caUed into esistence by a certain intellec- 
tual t-endency usually react upon and intensify their 

In this, as in most other respects, we find a strong 
contrast existing between the two leading nations of 
antiquity. The Athenians, who for a long period 
repelled gladiatorial spectacles with disgust, were 
passionately devoted to the drama, which they earned 
to the Teiy highest point of perfection, and from 
which they derived no small amount of their intellec- 
tual culture. The Romans, on the other hand, who 
regarded every subject from a militaiy point of view, 
had long prohibited theatrical representations, except 
those which formed part of the worship of the gods. 
The first public theatre was erected by Pompey, and 
he only evaded tie censure of the severe moralists of 
his time by making it a single story of a building 
that was ostensibly a temple of Venus. The Stoics, 
and the representatives of the old republican spirit, 
denounced the new amusement as calculated to ener- 
vate the national character. Public opinion branded 
actors as infamous, and, as a necessary consequence, 
they speedily became so. The civilisation of the 
Empire mad.e the theatre at last extremely popular ; 
but that civilisation was the most corrupt the world 
had ever seen, and the drama partook of the full 
meaanre of its corruption. A few rays of geniua 
from the pons of Seneca, Plautas, or Terence, flashed 
across the gloom ; hut Roma never produced any 
dramatists comparable to those of Greece, or any 
audience at all resembling that which made the 
theatre ring with indignation because Euripides had 



soo bjltionA-lism in eueope. 

inserted an apology for mentAl reaervatioii into his 
* Hippolytus,' or had placed a too ardent panegyric of 
wealth in the month of Bellerophon, After & time 
the position of an actor became bo degraded, that it 
waB made a form of perpetual servitude,' and no one 
who had embraced that profession was permitted at 
any fature time to abandon it. The undiegtiised 
aensuahtj reached a point which wo can scarcely 
ConceiTS. Women were sometimes brought naked 
upon the stage.' Occasionally an attempt was made 
to amalgamate theatrical amusemeats with those 
bloody apectacles to which the people were so passion- 
ately devoted, and the tragedy was closed by the 
burning of a criminal, who was compelled to personate 
Hercules.* At the same time, by a cnrions aaaocia- 
tion of idea«, the theatre waa still intimately connected 
with rehgions observances ; the temple waa often the 

' Nero, however, made ener- 
getic efforts to relieve the actore 
from the etigma attached to 
tbem (as be did also to elleTl&te 
the Bufferings of the BlaTea), and 
Oibhon has notieed the great 
honour io which he held the 

repeats and Hoa^esaful e^rtfl 
of Cliat actor to obtain a relaia- 
tion of tbe peraeeutions of the 
Jews. Undw Nero, too, lived 
and diod (when only foartoen) 
& lorelj and gifted uetress 
named Bucharis— the firet who 
appeared on the Greek stage, 
wiueh Nero had inetitutcd — 
vho seems to have won more 
affection and left a deeper im- 
pression than almost any other 
who died BO young. Her charms 
are recorded in perhaps the 
most touching of all the epi- 



taphs that have descended to U9 
from antiquity, and her beau- 
tiful features formed one of 
the last ideals of expiring sit. 
(Visconti, leoaoffraphu m- 
eietme, p. 287.) 

' See the evidence of thii 
eollccled by Sabatier, Hist, dl 
la lAgislaiion sur Ut Fenaaa 
pubiinves, pp. 45—47; Magnin, 
Ongmtsda ThfAtm, torn. i. pp. 
284-2B7 ; andLebruQ. Discouri 
*Mr/e TiMire, pp. 79-82. This 
last author tries ss much as 
posaibls to attenuate the feats 
he admits, in order that the in- 
vectives of the Fathers might 
fa.U with their full force on the 
modem theatre. The Floral 
games were in this respect the 

■ Tectnllian, Jd iVbttanM, 
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Hcene of its oi^es, and tlic achieTementB of the goda 
the Bubject of representation. 

It ia certainly not anrpriBing that the earlj writers 
of ChriBtianity should have directed all their eloquence 
against such an institntion as thia. They inveighed 
Hgainst it as the school of profligacy, and & centre of 
idolatry ; and they dwelt, in language which it is im- 
possible to read without emotion, upon the duty of 
those who might be calleri, at any moment, to endure 
for their faith the most horrible forma of torture and 
of death, abstaining from whatever could enervate 
their courage or damp their zeal. Mingled with 
these noble exhortations we find no smaU amount of 
that monastic spirit which regards plea 
tially evil, and also two or three ai^uments which 
perhaps represent the extreme limits of hnman 
puerility. Tertullian, having enumerated with great 
force and eloqnenne many of the most horrible vices 
of the theatre, adds that at least the Almighty can 
never pardon an actor, who, in defiance of the evan- 
gelical assertion, endeavours, by high-heeled boots, to 
add a oubit to his stature, and who habitually falsifies 
his face.' 

The position of pnbhc amusements in the early 
history of Christianity is extremely important. On 
the one hand, the ansterity with which the Christians 
condemned them was probably one of the chief canses 
of the hatred and consequent persecution of which the 
early Church was the victim, and which contrasts so 
remarkably with the usually tolerant character of 
polytheism. On the other hand, when Christianity 
had attained its triumph, when the intellectnal and 

I Be Speciacitlw, cap. zziii. 
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moral basis of paganism was completely sapped, and 
when the victarions Chnrch. had begun to exhibit 
Boraething of the spirit from, which it had Buffered, 
the theatre and the circns became the last atrongbolds 
of the dying faith. Partly because they had actu- 
ally emanat-ed from the pagan worBhip, and partly 
because the Christian Councils and Fathers denonnoed 
them with an absolute and unqualified severity, they 



and the people, who endured with scarcely a u 
the destruction of their temples and the suppression 
of their sacrifices, flew to arms wheneyer their amuse- 
ments were menaced. The servitude, indeed, by 
which the actor waa enchained for life to the theatre, 
was soon abrogated in the case of those who desired 
to become Christians ; ' and the bishops refased to 
baptise any actor who persisted in his profession, and 
excommunicated any Christian who adopted it ;' bnt 
the theatres were still thronged with eager spectators. 
Indeed, one curioas enactment of the Theodosiftn 
Code provides that some of the temples should be 
saved from the general destruction, because they 



' Cod. Theod. lib. itv. tit. 7, 
1,8, Ifthe emancipated actress 
turned out badly, she wns to he 
draggsd back to thesta^ aud 
kept there till sh* wsa ' a ridl- 
culoua old woman' (ridkala 

' Neandar, Church Hiiiory, 
vol. ii. p. 370. An old oouucil 
forbade OhinEtian woTnea mar- 
ijing actors. Ttie actors, how- 
ever, at a later period oli ' 



Aciwrdirgto the legend, hewai 
acting the part of a CliriBtian 
" " ' " ' * ' daeigned 



^thei 



Bligion to 



M their 



1. This 



cule, when, between theacts, he 
eaw a vision, which conTerted 
him, and he acmrdingly pro- 
claimed hia allegianee toChrilt 
upon the stage. Thp emperoi 
and the audience at first londlv 
applauded, imagining tbat thia 
waa part of the play ; but when 
they discovered the truth, the 
actur was put to death. 
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were associated with public gamea.' Wien the bishops 
were majiifestly unable to suppress the pubKo games, 
thoy directed all their enei^ea to restricting them to 
days that were not sacred. St. Ambrose succeeded 
in obtaining the abolition of Sunday representations 
at Milan, and a similar rule was at last raised to 
a general law of the empire.* 

It is remarkable, however, when considering the 
relations of Christianity and Paganism to the theatre, 
that Juhan, who was by far the moat distinguished 
champion of the latter, formed in this respect a com- 
plete exception to his co-religionists. His character 
was formed after the antique model, and hia antipathy 
to public amusements waa almost worthy of a bishop, 
Libanina, it is trns, has left a long disquisition in 
praise of pantomimic dances, which, he maintained, 
were of a far higher artistic merit than scolptnre, as 
no sculptor could risal the grace and beauty of the 
dancers ; but oa this subject he received no encourage- 
ment fi-om hia master. It has been ingeniously, and, 
I think, justly remarked, that this anaterity of Julian, 
by placing him in direct opposition to that portion of 
the population which was opposed to Christianity, 
waa one of the causes of the failure of his attempts to 
rally the broken forces of paganism. 

After a time the Roman theatre languished and 
passed away. The decline waa partly the result of 
the ceaseless opposition of the clergy, who during the 
middle ages were too powerful for any institution to 
resist their anathema, but still more, I think, of the 
invaaion of the barharians, which dissolved the old 



• iifetm, pp. 117-118 i Cod. Thead. it. fi, 5. 
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civilisation, and therefore destroyed tte old tastea. 
Tlie theatre soon lost ita attraction ; it lingered, in- 
deed, faintly for many centuries, bnt its importance 
had passed away, and about the end of the tliirteent]i 
century moat antiqnariea eeem. to think the last 
pnblic theatres were destroyed. The anmsemenlB of 
men were of an entirely different, and, for the most 
part, of a warlike character. Battle and the imitatians 
of battle, boisterous revels, the chase, and, after the 
Cmsadea, the gaming-table, became the delight of the 
npper classes ; while the poor foond congenial recrea- 
tion in bear-baiting, bnll-fighting, and coontless simi' 
lar lunusements — in &irs, dances, perambnlant ma- 
aicians, sham fights, and mde games.' Besides these, 
there ■were nnmeroua monntebants, wbo were ac- 
customed to exhibit feats of mingled agility and buf- 
foonery, which were probably the origin of the modem 
pantomime, and in which, as it has been shown by a 
high authority,' there is reason to beliere a dress 
very similar to that of onr harlequins was employed. 
It is probably to these mountebanks, or possibly to 
the troubadours or wandering minstrels, who had then 
1, that St. Thomas Aqninaa referred in 

rem IflOO, torn. i. pp. 4-6. Tb? 
author of this remarkable book 
(who waa known profeSBionillj 
under the aejae of LtlJo) ir» 
one of the greateHl ItolisD 
Biitota of hiatime. Hetmrell«d 
mach from theatre to theatre, 
and in the diBerenC citiea he 
risiCed mnsacked the public 
libmriea for works bBartog upon 
hiB historj. His book waa 
originally written in Frenii, 
nod ia dedicated to Queen 
Caroline of England. 



' StTiitt's Sports and F<is- 
timea of Iht Knglieh Pcoplf. 
Uumturi, Anliq. Sal., Dissert. 
29. la Italj' the sham fights 

aod with wooden swords, and 
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a, passage wliich. excited a fierce controversy in the 
seTenteenth century. In diacuaamg the Bntject of 
amofiement, the saint aaggested the question whether 
the profeBsion of an ' actor ' was essentially sinful ; 
and, having eniunerated some special circumatancea 
that might make it so, Le answers the question in the 
negative,' ' becauae,' as he Bays, ' recreation is neceB- 
sary to mankind,' and also because 'it had been re- 
vealed to the blesBed Paphnntins that ' a, clown ' was 
to be hia companion in heaven.' 

Such, then, waa the character of public amusements 
before the revival of learning. The time, however, 
was at hand when a profonad change, fraught with 
momentous consequences to the Church, was mani- 
fested ; and it is worthy of notice, that while that 



incily.'Offlcii 

hitiCrionuni, quod ordioatur 
solatia m hommibufl e:th!bt 
dum, Don est secnndnm ee i 
dtoin.' It appears certain [I 
whan this '■ 



t de ment; 



■t hiatri. 



See oa Ibis subject 



1 nala. See oa Ibis subjeel 

Concina, De SpeclaaUia, pp 

■ 36-41 ; Lebnm, IKseoura ear U 



1 the 



I pnblio theatres 
dramatic repreBantations, ei- 
eept the religious ones. At tbe 
KamB time, it is impossible to 
draw a alear line between the 
public recitation of veraoB or 
the Blhibitiins of monntebants 
on \iig one hand, and the sim- 
piest fOTmB of the drama upon 
the other, Eossuet has cited 
a paasnge from St. Thomaa'a 
work De Senlenliis, in which 
he speaks of Che eihihiliona 
Uist had ' tonnerly takan place 
in Iha theatr^B.' Atall BTBntB, 
the saint waa not very favour- 
able to these ' histriones,' for 
he speaks of gaina that baTS 
been acqnirod ' da turpi oauei, . 



uoncina, jje _, 

36-41 ; Lebnin, IKseoura ear le 
-. Thidlre, pp. 189-194 ; Bossuet, 



a C<mtdie, §g 

' 'Joculator.' Bosanet,how- 
ever, aajs that the Jct» of St. 
FaphnntiuB show that this waa 
simply a perarubulant Hate- 
player, After all. Bossuet if 



la doetrine de siunt Thomas 
des txtha dont on la eha^eoit, 

qui est da it, ua ai grand 
humme, qu'il samLle " 
pHU AloignB, je 
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change was nltimately caused by Ujo advanca of ciri- 
lisation, the Church itself was its pioneer. The first 
revival of the theatre ia imdonbtedly to bo foiuid in 
the religions plays. From the carUest times men 
seem to have been accastomed to throw into dramatic 
forms the objects of their belief; and the p^aa mys- 
teries, which were essentially dramatic,' retained their 
authority over the popular mind long after every other 
portion of the ancient worship was despised. The 
first bibHcal play on record is on Mosos, and ia the 
compositipn of a Jew named Ezekiel, who lived in the 
second century. The second ia a Greek tragedy on 
the Passion, by St, Gregory Nazi anzen. The rehgioiia 
ceremonies, and especially those for Christraaa, Epi- 
phany, and Holy Week, became continually more 
dramatic, and the monks and nnna after a time began 
to relieve the monotony of the cloiater by private 
representations. The earliest known instance of ibis 
ii of the tenth centnry, when a German abbess named 
HroBwitha composed two or three dramas, with a 
religions object, bnt imitated, it is said, in part from 
Terence, which were acted by the nuns. The subject 
of one of them is curious. A hermit had brought up 
in the ways of piety a beantiftil girl, bat she rebelled 
against his authority, neglected his counsels, and fled 
to a house of ill fame. The hermit, Laving discovered 
the place of her resort, assumed the dress and the 
manners of a soldier, penetrated to her retreat, sup- 
ported his character so skilfully that he deceived its 



' Mackaj'B Beligi/nis Devetope- 
■ment of the Greets and He- 
In'eviB. xa\. ii. pp. 286-297. 
Besides the drama, it is pro- 
bable tbst the gladiatorial 
spectacles (which are of Etnu- 



caji origin) yine originallj ni- 
iigious. Thej aeeni at Grirt to 
bave hetn celebrated at tb« 
grares, asA in honcnr of thb 
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imnates, and at last foimd an opportunity of reclaim- 
ing Ilia ward.' 

In the extreme wearineBS of the conventual life, 
Mnuscments of thia kiiid were welcomed with deh'ght, 
and, though often and severely cenanred, they con- 
tiimed in some monasteries tUI far into the eighteenth 
century.^ The form, however, which they generally 
MBnmed waa not that of secular dramas with a reli- 
gious tendency, bat of mysteries or direct representa- 
tions of scenes fiwm Scripture or from the livea of the 
saints. Until the latter part of the thirteenth centory 
ttey were exclusively Latin, and were nsnully acted 
by priests in the Churches ; hut after this time they 
assumed a popular form, their religious character 
speedily declined, and they became at last one of the 
moat powerful agents in bringing the Church, and 
indeed all religion, into disrepute.^ The evidence of 
this is not to be fonnd in the representations of the 
Almighty that were so frequent upon the stage ; * for 
these, though ineipresaihly shocking in our eyes, were 
perfectly in harmony with the intellectual condition 
of the time ; hut rather in the gross indecency which 
the worst days of the Roman theatre had scarcely 
surpassed,^ and perhaps still more in the strange 



' See Villamain, jtfbjeji Jge; 
MartDnne, Piiti du Moyea J^e ; 
LeiDj, ^udeii eur Ua Myatircs, 
p. 41. 

' Condna, vho published Me 
work. Be Spealiuulis, in 1762, 
at the TPQiiBBt of Benedict 
XIV., mentiona that the custom 
BtUl canClnned in eome i!ioiie.B- 
teiTiea ; and hedonitfd a disseiv 
lAtioD to proving that monks 
who laid aside theicBCcieaiasti- 
cil dress to personnte lnymen 



were guilt; of. mortal sin. 

' See the caUections of these 
hj Hone, Jnbinal, Jacob, &a. ; 
und the works of Leroy, Suard, 
and Collier upon their hisbiiy. 

* On whish see Mslone, Uial. 
oftheEngllsh Sliige.pp. 12-13. 
Some cucioua examples of it 
have been collected by Hone; 
and also in Strati's fl«(, of the 
Manners of tki People of Eag- 
ianrf, vol, iii. pp. 137-140. 

* Some Bttikuig inaCances of 
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position that waa aasigned to Satan. At fiist the mys- 
teries had probably contributed much to the religious 
terrorism. The glare and smoke of the fire of hell were 
constantly exhibited, and piercing shrieks of agony 
broke upon the ear. Very soon, however, Satan was 
made to act the part of a clown. His appearance waa 
greeted with ahouts of laughter. He becam.e at once 
tlie most prominent and rbost popnlar character of the 
piece, and was emancipated by virtue of his character 
from all restrainta of decorum. One of the most 
impressive doctrines of the Church waa thus indisso- 
lubly associated in the popular mind with the ridi- 
culous, and a spirit of mockery and of satire began to 
play around the whole teaching of authority. 

Ifc ia difficult, indeed, to say how far these rude 
dramatic representation a contributed to that diarup- 
tion of old rehgioiis ties that preceded and prepared 
the Reformation. At a very early period those 
stiiuige festivals, the Feaat of Foola and the Feast of 
Aesea,' had introduced into the churches indecent 



thJB indscBucj, which indeed ia 
EufficisDil}' manifest in didhC of 
the mjBteriBB, are givOD by 
Jacob in bis Introduetion to 
hie oollection of Farces. Wber- 
oTer the Eerenth cumniandineac 
WBS to be brokfD, tba actora 
disappearad bsbind a curtain 
which was bung across a part 
of the elage ; and this is the 
origin of the Frendi prorarbial 
expression about things that 
Hre done ' derriire le rideau.' 
More than once the Govern- 



(fceir pvil effects upon morals. 
Ia England matteis aeem lu 



flllaentb century, Adam and 
Eve irere brought npnn the 
stage etiietlj in their state ot 
innocence. Ia the next scene 
the fig-leawB were introdneed. 
{Malone's HalBrg of the Eng- 
liek Seage. pp. 16, 16.) 

' The Feast of Fools and tlie 
Feast of Asses are said to hara * 
oi'tginat«d (thougli pnibablj 
under other names) in the 
GieekChurchabDntBSO. (Hft- 
lone'8 Hist, of (As English Stogt, 
p. g.) La M^ra Sott^ in 
Prance, originated, o 
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dancea, caricatures of tie priesttood, and even a pa- 
rody of the Mass ; and tlie mysteries of the fonrteentli 
and fifteenth centuries carried the same spirit far and 
wide. But what I desire especially to notice is, that 
their popularity had a real connection with that 
material prosperity which was a consequence of the 
industrial developement we are considering. This 
growing passion for an order of amusements in some 
degree intellectual, tliis keen relish for spectaicles 
that addressed themaelvea caperially to the imagina- 
tion, was the beginning of that inevitable transition 
from the mde, simple, warlike, unartiatic, unimagina- 
tive tastes of barbarisni to the Inxarious, refined, and 
meditative tastes of civilisation. Coarse and corrupt 
as they were, these early plays reflected the condition 
of a society that was stragghng feebly into a new 
phase of civilisation, and which at the same time, 
though stOl deriving its conceptions from the Church, 
wag tending surely and rapidly towards secnlarisa- 

The change was first effected in/Italy and France. 
In those countries, which were then the centres of 
material prosperity, the dramatic tastes had naturally 
been moat developed, and the mysteries had attained 
an extraordinary popularity. A modem Italian bib- 
liographer has been able even now to collect more 
than one hundred difierent pieces of this kind, which 
were represented in Italy in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries.' About the middle of the fifteenth 

becaiDB popoliir, during the 342, ed. 1863.) 

Jnarrel between the King of ' Siblhgrajia detle Aaiinhe 

ranoB and iha Pope, at the Sappresentalioni UoliaHe Sacre 

bcKinning of the tenth century, e Profane alitmpate nei Sec/ili 

(Monteil, Skt. des Frasfaia XV e XVI, dai Colomb de 

del diaerit! &lais, tosL iii. p. Saliitet (Firenze, 18G2). Onn 
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centniy the exhibitions of the moBntebania began to 
be thrown into a syBtematic form. A complete story 
waa eihihited, and the harlequin roae to great promi- 
nence as chief actor.' We find, too, a few represen- 
tations of Pagan fables, and also some plays that 
were termed impromptus, in which the outline of a 
plot was sketched by the author, bnt the dialogue 
left to the ingennity of the actor. Besides these, 
dialogues, or diacuasiona of the nature of farces,' 
becama common ; and having passed from Italy to 
France, they there assnmed the dimensions of regular 
dramas, sometimes of very considerable merit. One 
of them, the famous farce of 'Patehn,' which was 
probably composed about 1468 by Peter Blanchet, an 
advocate of Poitiers, still holds its position upon the 
French stage.^ The directors of the religious plays 
attempted to meet these new rivals by the invention 
of BCmi-religioufl ' moralities,' which were properly 



of theaa myBUrisH, the S. Gio- 
vanni e Panto, was writteD by 
Lorenro de' Mtdici himaclf 
(EoBcoe, LQrenso d^ Medid, 
cIl V.J. 

• Hiccoboni, toai. i. p. Bfl. One 
of the most famous of the early 
liarleqaisa nas Cecchino, vha 
JB also calebrated foe baving 
jrabliahed at Venice, in 1621, 
perbaps thn Unit defiince of the 
theatre. He was ennobled by 
the Emperor of Germany. 

• ThsEefarCGi, iatheeartiest 
and simpleEt forms, were callfd 
' contraati ' in Italian, or ' dA- 
bats' in French. De Balinea 
bas made a list of eoreral 
wbich were translated from 
Italian into French i e.g. the 
diacussions between wine and 



water, between life and death, 
between man and woman, &c 
Italian actors aometimee mi- 
gratpd lo France, and in 1577 
we find a regular Italian com- 
pany, ealled I Gcloai, there. 

■ As a comic opera, and bIbo, 
I bBliere, aa a play. The 
popularity of the faroo of 
Pat^in produced Le Soiiveau 
I^tdin and Le Testament dt 
Palelin, both of which have 
been reprinted by Jacob. Hal- 
lam says (_Hist. of Lit., voL i. 
p. 216) thatthe farce of ftii:e(i« 
was first printed in UaO. 
There is eitreme uncertain^ 
resting upon the early chrono- 
logy of the drama; scarcely 
any two authorities agree upon 
the subject. 
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represent ationa of allegorical figares o£ virtues and 
vices,' and were intended to act the part of a com- 
promise ; but the farces soon, became the dominating 
form, and all other performances sank into secondary 
importance.'* Latin playa were also sometimes acted 
by the scholars in the colleges, a practice which was 
ftflsrwlurds made very popular by the Jesuits. 

Thifi was the first stage of the movement. The 
second was tlie creation of secular plays of a higher 
order of merit, which completely anperseded and de- 
stroyed the my Bteries.' Like the former, this advance 
emanated chiefly from the commercial civilisation 



' The term ' morality,' how- 
ever, was veij looEoly used. 
Jacob has ceprintpd ao old 
play, oailed La MoratiU dg 
[Avevgh et da Bailffsx, ithioh 
IB nothing moro than a farce. 
From the religious pkjs the 
persooi&calJDDS passed to ths 
balletB, in which they still 
Bometimes appear. An old 
French poem describes in rap- 
tnraus terms the performBnce 
of a certain Madume de Bran- 
cas, in the character of Qeoma- 
try, in a ballet on the seven 
liberal arts, danced before 
LonisXIV. inlSB3. 

' Farces appear also to hsTe 
been the chief form of dramatic 
lit«taenre in Spain in the fif- 
teenth centniT- See Bout*r- 
wek's HUl. of Spanish LiUra^ 
tan. They were followed by 
eclo^M. 

• Soma ramains, however, of 
(he mysIeriBS continue to the 
present day, especially in the 
viUa^ of tho Tyrol. There 
1. ...11 .„„ 3 great 'passion 



pl»y,' as it is termed, celebrated 
every tfuth year at the little 
village of Obcrammergau, in 
Bavaria, near the fronliera of 
the Tyrol, whicli, though it is 
not more than aOO years old, 
and though it is almost en- 
tirely devoid of grotesque 
scenes, may be on the whole 
loolced upon as a representative 
of the mediEBva! plays. It eon- 
usts of ecenea from the Passion 
(beginning at the triumphal 
entry into JeruButcm, and end- 
ing with the appearanco to ths 
Magdalene aft«r the Eesurroo- 
tion), between which pictuies 
from the Old Testament (partly 
wax-work and partly tableaux 
vivants), typical qf l£e Passion, 
are displayed. A chorus, like 
those of the Qreek plays, sings 

tion between the type and the 
antitype. When I saw it in 
1880, the play lastnl for 7| 
hours, and commanded the 



IS Btill, too, I 



:e to the dose. 
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of Florence, bat it is extremely remarkable ttat ^e 
leaders of the Clmrcli in Italy were among its moat 
anient Bttpporters. The first regular Italian comedy 
appears to have been the ' Calandra,' and ita author 
■VToa the Cardinal Bibbiena, who had long been seo e- 
tary to Lorenzo de' Medici' The play was probably 
written in the last few years of the fifteenth century, 
when the author was still young, but it at all events 
did not impede hia advancement in the Church. The 
two first Italian tragedies were the ' Sophoniaha ' 
of Trissino, which waa imitated from Euripides, and 
the ' Biosimnnda ' of Rnccellai, which was imitated 
from Seneca, The ' Sophonisba ' was acted for the 
first time at Vicenza, about 1514, and was soon after- 
wards represented at Rome under the special patron- 
age of Leo X.| who appointed its author ambaaaador 
at the court of the Emperor Maximilian. The 
' Rosimunda ' was first act«d, in the presence of the 
same Pope, at Florence, in 1516.* Tlie earhest 
instance of a secular musical drama is the ' Orpheus ' 
of Politiauo, which was composed for the amusement 
and acted in the presence of the Cardinal Gronzaga of 
Mantua.' A few years later we find Clement Vll. 



' Hiccolniu;, torn. i. pp. 32, 
33. The Calavdra is hot 
nearly foi^tten, but its author 
vill always be lemembered as 
the Bsbject of two of the noblest 
of the portraita of Bapbael. — 
oae at Tlorence, and the other 
at Madrid. 

■ Compare Rif^oboni, torn, 
ii. pp. 9, 10; and Siaraondi, 
Hist, de la Litiiralmv du Midi, 
torn, ii. pp. 188-199. The two 
pieces Beam to have been acted 
ueailj at the sanie time ; but 



the Sophonisia was not prinlfld 
for some yeara aftenrarfa. 
Eui^cEllai also wrote a play 
called (heates, which however, 
WBB not brought at this time oa 
the stage. 

■ Eoscoe'sZormnnf/Jfafiti, 
ch. T. ; Hogarth's Jttmain c^ 
the Opera, pp. 6-8. Of oonrae, 
as Eallam as Dbaerred, redta- 
tiTC not being yet invfnt^d, 
the music was confined to 
chorosPB and BongB scattered 
tbrqogliout the piece. 
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present with the Emperor Charles Y., at Bolopna, at 
the representation, of the comedy of ' The Three 
Tyrants,' by Hieci.' As a natural consequence of 
this patronage, the Italian theatre at its commence- 
ment does not appear to have been very hostile to the 
Church, and in this respect forma a marked, contrast 
to the theatre of France. The ' Eugenie ' of Jodelle, 
which was the first regnlar comedy acted on the 
French stage, was throughout what many of the older 
farces Lad been, a bitt«r satire upon the clergy.' 

One of the most important consequences of this 
revival of the theatre was the partial secularisation 
of music. This art, to which the old Greeks had 
ascribed so groat a power over both mind and body, 
and which some of their states had even made an 
essential element of the civil polity,^ had for many 
centuries been entirely in the hands of the Church, 
Almost all the music that really deserved the name 
was ecclesiastical, aad all the great namoa in musical 
history had been ecclesiastics. St. Ignatius having, 
according to the legend, heard the angels singing 
psalms in aitomato strains before the throne of God, 
introduced the practice of antiphona. St, Ambrose 

' Eiccoboni, torn. i. p. 183. (ieanelude wbh b.iiiI to have 

' Sbb ChsrldB, La Comidie sunk far below ths BUrrQUDding 

oi France an leiiiimt Steele cirilieation. There is e. singu- 

(1S62). EiccotoDi, howeTer, krlj curious chapter nn the 

asserts that Jloliice took the effects ascribed to music nmong 

character, and even some of the Greeks, in Bumej'a ^is/ory 

the incidents and speechea, of of Muiie, vol. i. pp. 173-194. 

his riir(«jfe from an old Italian The loRendBof OrpheaE=hann- 

play called Doclor Baeheione ing hell, Arion appeasinB Ihe 

(torn. i. p. 137]. waves, and Amphion moTing 

' Among the Arcadians, for tha stones bj music, tis weil as 

esample, music was compul- ' the mnaie of the spheres ' of 

aOcT, and the one diBtrict in Pythagoras, will occur to eTeiy- 

vhich this custom feU into one. 
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regulated the clinrcb music for the diocese of Milan, 
and St. Gregory the Great for the retoainder of 
Christendom. St. Wilfrid and St. Dunstan were the 
apostlea of mnsic in England. In the eleventh 
centmy, the monk Gnido of Arezao invented the 
present ayBtem of mttaical notation. Nearly at the 

e time, the practice of singing in parts, and com- 
bining several distinct notea in a single strain,' which 
I basis of modem harmonies, first appeared in 
la of the Church. From a very early period 
! had been employed to enhance the effect of 
the sacred plays, and as it continned to occupy the 

e position when the drama had been secnlarised, 
St. Philip Neri, in 154fl, in order to counteract the 

' attraction, originated at Rome the oratorio. 
About twenty years later, Palestrina, a chaplain of 
the Vatican, reformed the whole system of Church 
These exertions would perhaps have retained 
for it something at least of its ancient ascendency, bat 
for the invention in IGOO of recitative, which, by ren- 
dering possible complete musical dramas, immediately 
created the opera, withdrew the sceptre of music 
from the Chnrch, and profoondly altered the prevwl- 
ing taste. From this time the star of St. Cecilia 
began to wane, and that of ApoDo to shine anew. 
Those ' Lydian and lonio straina,' which Plato so 
jealously excluded from his republic, and which lEltoD 
BO keenly appreciated, were heard again, and all Italy 
thrilled with passion beneath their power. Venice es- 
pecially found in them the most faithfiil expression of 
her character, and no less than three hundred ajid fifly 



' Called originally 'diacaa- 
tne.' ThB eiact date of its in- 
ventiou is a, matter of great 



controvarej. It is said to hare 
lneoQ Buggpsted by tlis varied 
tones of tlie organ. 
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different operas were represented there between 1637 
and 1680. In France tbe opera waa introduced at the 
desire of Cardinal Mazarin; and it is remarkable that 
PeriTii, who wrote the first French operas, waa a 
priest; that Canibert, who assisted him in composing 
the music, was a church organist ; and that nearly 
all the first actors had been choristers in the cathe- 
drals. From this time the heat singers began to 
desert the churches for the theatre. In England the 
musical dramas known nnder the name of masques 
ehcited some of the noblest poetry of Ben Jonson 
Emd of Milton.' 

Another way in which the Chnrch exercised, I 
t.tiTTikj an indirect influence upon the stage, is not 
quite BO obvious as the preceding one. Whatever 
opinion may be held on the general question of the 
comparative merits of the classical and the Gothic 
architecture, it is at least certain that the latter was 
immeafiurably superior in suggesting the efiects of 
immense distances- — in acting, not simply on the taste, 
but also on the emotions, by a skilful employment of 
aU the means of illusion which an admirable sense 
of the laws of perspective can fiimish. The Greek 
temple might satisfy the taste, but it never struck 
any chord of deeper emotion, or created any iUusion, 
or suggested any conception of the Infinite, The 
eye and the mind soon grasped its proportions, and 
realised the full measure of its grandeur. Very dif- 
ferent is the sentiment produced by the Gotliic cathe- 
dral, with its ahnost endless Tistas of receding arches, 
' Sea Bumev'a Hisl. of UCVIf Biick); the notine of 
Mutiu ; CasLil-liliuie, Cinjielk PaleBtrina in HalUm's Hiet. of 
siiaigiie da roii de France ; JAiemttire ; and the Eesoi/s on 
Ho){urtb's HUl. of the Optra ; Musical Notation, hj Vitet and 
Uouleil, Hist, dta Fnaijaia CoiuBeioaker. 
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witii its high altar rising conspicuous by a Lnndred 
lights amid the gloom of the painted windows, while 
farther and farther back the eye loses itself in the 
undefined diatanGo amid the tracery of the gorgeons 
chancel, or the ilitn colnnms of Oar Lady's chapel 
The TisibJe there leads the imagination to the in- 
visible. The sense of finiteneas is vanqnishcd. An 
illnsion of vaatneas and awe presses irresistibly on the 
mind. And this illnsion, which the architectnre and 
the obscurity of the temple produce, has always been 
skilfully sustained in Catholicism by ceremonies 
which are pre-eminently calculated to act upon the 
emotions through the eye. 

Now it is surely a remarkable coincidence, that 
while Christian architecture is thus indisputably 
snperior to pagan architecture in creating the illnsioa 
of distance, the modem theatre shonid be distiuguiahed 
by precisely the same superiority from the ancient 
one. A fundamental rule of the modem theatre is, 
that the stage should be at least twice as deep as it 
ia broad. In the theatres of antiquity, the stage was 
five or aix times as broad aa it waa deep.' It resem- 
bled the portion which ia now exhibited when the 
curtain is down. The wall that closed it in, instead 
of being concealed, was brought prominently before 
the spectator by rich sculptures, and illusion was 
neither sought nor obtained. In the modem theatre, 
our present system of decoration only advanced by 
slow degrees, from the rude representations of heaven 

' Tha stage of Orange, which sur rSia/oire d'Jrt.) The 

ia probahlj tha Diost perfect length of tho stage of Heicu- 

Bonian theatre in eiietenco, ia lamrum is grenlfir than that of 

86 yards broad and 12 deep. San Carta at Naples, bat iu 

(Sea Vitet'a EsBOi/ on the An- depth is onlj a few foet. 
fixities of OraTige, iaida^udej 
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and hell, that were esLibited in the mysteries, to the 
elaborate scenery of our own day ; but still the con- 
stant progress ia this direction eihihita a conception 
of the nature of the spectacle, which is essentially 
different from tliat of the Greeks, and is probably in 
a great measure due to tho influence of ecclesiastical 
ceremomea upon the taste. 

It is not difficult to perceive the cause of the favour 
which Leo and his contemporaries manifested to the 
theatre. They belonged to a generation of ecciesiastioa 
who were far removed from the austere traditions of 
the Church, who had thrown themselves cordially into 
all the new tastes that luxury and derived learning 
had produced, and who shrank with an undisguised 
aversion from all religious enthusiasm, from all in- 
tolerance of the beautiful. Their lives were one long 
dream ofart and poetry. Tteirimaginations, matured 
and disciplined by constant study of the noblest works 
of Grecian genius, cast a new colouring npon their 
profession, and adorned with a pagan beauty every 
creation of the Church. Such men as those were hut 
little likely to repress the intellectual passion that 
arose almost simultaneously in Italy, France, and 
Spain,' and created the modem theatre. But when 
the teaching of Luther had thrilled through Europe, 
a new spirit was infused into the Vatican. Tho 

' The Spanish thpatre vpry tiea,tre, for two ranaons: first, 

sacly roae to perfection, and, becausfi ita growth was almoaC 

after 1600, Spanish tragi-come- entirely isolated, while tha 

diea soon became dominant, dramatic literatures of Italy, 

even in Italy. (Sob Riccoboni's Spuin, and t>unce were doteiy 

luBtocy of the movement ; and connected ; and, sopondlj. be- 

Bouterwek'a HUl, of 3p/mish cause my present object is to 

Liierature.) In this review I trace the relations of Calho- 

have not entered into an ex- licism and the drama. 
f)t the EngliBh 
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intellectnaliat and the art critic were replaced by men 
of saintlj lives but of persecutiiig zeal, and a fierce 
contest between tbe Church and the theatre began, 
which continued till near the close of the eighteenth 
century, and ended in the complete victory of tie 
latter. 

The doctrine of the Church on this subject w&3 
clear and deciaive. The theatre was nnequivocally 
condemned, and all professional actors were pro- 
nounced to be in a-condition of mortal sin, and were, 
therefore, doomed, if they died in their profession, to 
eternal perdition.' This frightfol proposition waa 
enunciated with the most emphatic clearness by 
countless bishops and theologiana, and was even em- 
bodied in the canon law and the rituals of many 
dioceses.* The Ritnal of Paris, with several others, 
diBtinetly pronounced that actors were by their yerj 
employment-neceasarily eicommnnicated,* This was 



' The foUowing was the de- 
eiaion of the doctors of the 
Sorbuana iu 1694: 'Leg comi- 
dietiB, par leur profsSBion 

etflt ie pAchfi mortel.' — Diot. 
dts Cos de ConBoimce, de La- 
met et Fromageau, torn. i. p. 



' See a 



a of 



1 of this collected 
Desprea de Eoieaj, Leitres but 
lei Spictmtee (iJBO); Lebrun, 
Discovra t«r la ComidU ; Con- 
cioa, Di Spfclacula. 

' ' Arcendi [a Bacca fomnra- . 
nione] sunt pnblica indi(>iii, 
qnalee ennt eicommunicati, 
interdicti, manifeats infameB i 
■Dt moretri'iea, concntinarii, co- , 
miedL' (Quoted by Condna, De 



Spectacvlii, p. 43, See also 
jJebjTin, Viicfmrs.o. 34.) Soma 
theologians, in order to rscon- 
eils l^ic flentimeats vith the 
paasage from St. Thomas tiat 
I hHTe quoted, said that it was 
actors of immoral pieces that 
were Mcommumcated, butti^ 
added that &e condition of [ha 
theatre was such that all acton 
fell ugder the u-osaro. Moliin 
waa regarded as peculiarly and 
pre-eminenilj bad. Kacine waa 
far from innocuoaa ; and Bos- 
euet diitinctlf maintaiaed that 
any piece was iiomorid. wbidi 
coDtaiaed a representation of 
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the Bentecce of the Church upon those whose lives wei-e 
epent in adding; to the aum of human enjoyments, in 
scattering the clouds of despondency, aud charming 
away the weariness of the jaded mind. None can 
teU how many hearts it has wrung with anguish, or 
how many noble natures it has plunged into the 
depths of Yice. As a necessary conseijnence of this 
teaching, the sacramenta were denied to actors who 
refiiBed to repudiate their profession, and, in K-ance 
at least, their burial ivflfl as the burial of a dog.' 
Among those who were thus refused a place in con- 
secrated ground was the boautiiiil and gifted Le 
Couvreur, who had been perhaps the brightest orna- 
ment of the French stage. She died without having 
abjured the profession she had adorned, and she was 
buried in a field for cattle upon the banks of the 
Seine. An ode by Voltaire, baming with the deep 
fire of an indignant pathos, has at once avenged and 
conseorated her memory. 

It is Lard for those who are acquainted with the 
habits of modem Roman Catholic countries to realise 
the intense bitterness which theologians of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth coutories manifested towards 
the theatre. Mohere, whose plays wore contiiinaUy 
cited as among the most signal instances of its de- 
pravity, was the object of especial denunciation, and 
when he died, it was only with extreme difficulty that 

' ' L'Ggliee condBmne lea oe renoncent a leur art; on los 

comMiiiDB, et croit wir lA ii- passe & la saints table comma 

feodre &SSC2 la ounddie; la d^ <leB pedieurii publics; an Ub 

ciaion en est precise dans les eidnC des ordraa saorie eomme 

lituels (Bii. de Paris, ^p. 109 des personnea inf^ies; par 

-lU), la pmtiqua on est con- une suite infaQUble, la s^pul- 

stante. On prive des sacre- tnre eccli^aiastique leur fsl ti&- 

mBnB,et a la. Tie et a Ja mort, niee.' — Boasuet, B^flexiotis sur 

canx qui jonent la comedie s'ilg la Comidie, g iL 
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permisaion could bo obtained to bury him. in conse- 
crated ground:' The religions mind of Kaciae re- 
coiled before the censure. He ceased to write for the 
stage when in the zenith of hia powers, and an eiti*- 
ordinaiy epitaph, while recording his virtueH, actnow- 
ledges that there waa one stain upon his memoiy 
— ho had he«n a dramatic poet.' In 1696, and again 
in 1701, on the occasion of the jubilee, the actors 
entreated the pope to reheve them from the censuree 
of the canon law, but their request was unavailing; 
and when, upon the recovery of Lonis XIV. from, a 
serious dlnesa, eveiy other corporation at Paris offered 
np a Te Deum, they were especiaUy excluded. ' The 
rule of the Church depriTiiig actors of the sacrament 
of marriage deliberately consigned them to concn- 
bin^ie. An altcmpt was at one time made to evade 
the rule, the a<^tu^ who desired to marry renouncing 
his profession but returning to it by an order of the 
king as soon as the ceremony was completed ; butthe 
Archbishop of Paris effectually prevented the evasion, 
refusing to accord marriage to any actor who could 
not produce an official paper guaranteeing him against 
ever returning to the stage, and the same Eirchhishop 
suspended a priest from hia functions 
inadvertently Tnairied an actor.* 

' Lobrun relates this with 
mncli exultation. SppAking of 
Molitre, he saja : ' Ce qui eat 
constant, c'eat qua ea mort est 
nne morale terrible pour tons 
etw confrtreB, et pour tons ceux 
qni DB cherohcnt q^ua rire — un 
ppu^ - -"-- - 



eoterM sacs clorg^ ^aan a lumiire, 



s'eat' 



e pner , 
endruit du cimetiire do 8t.-Snl- 
pice oil Ton mat lea eofaoi 
morta saaBbapt^me.' {Daamri 
sar la ConOdU, ed. 1731, p. 
269.) 
' This marTeUouBproiIuel^im 
;iTon in full by llBaprra ie 
BSy, torn. i. pp. 610-613. 
author Has nam irdTronchDii. 
Ibid. p. 124. 
See on thja rerv scandalous 



mairiage 1 
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When a lawyer, named Hneme de la, Mothe, ventured, 
in 1761, to denonnce as scandalous tlio refusal of 
io actors, and also to say something in 
their profession, Lia work waa burnt 
by the hand of the executioner, and his name 
erased from the list of advocates.' JjuUi, the first 
great nmaioal composer of Prance, could only ob- 
tain absolution by burning an opera be had jnst 



Yet in spite of alltbis the theatro steadily advanced, 
and as the opposition was absolate and unequivocal 
its progress waa a measure of the defeat of the Chnrch. 
In Frajice, although the law pronounced actors in- 
famoufi, and consequently escluded them from every 
form of public honour and employment, and although 
till far into the eighteenth century custom prohibited 
those who occupied any m^sterial appointment from 
attending the theatre, the drama retained an ucdi- 
miniehed popularity. In Spain it appears to have 
secured a certain measure of toleration by throwing 
itself into the arms of the Chnrch. Calderon infused 
into it the veiy spirit of the Inquisition. The sacred 
plays continued after they had been abolished in 
almost every other country ; and although Mariana 
and some other leading theologians denoanced all 
dramatic entertainments, they were unable to procure 



837-326. And yrt these priasl 
had tbfl aiid&eitj to reprau^h 
Hctors irith tbair immorality ! 
The oouncil of UlibcriB in tlio 
fomth century prohiL 
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See the Furious An-Et du 
ParlemPQt, in DeapreBdeBDiaBj, 
torn. i. pp. 473-481. 

' Hogurth, Memoirs of the 
Opera, p. 28. 
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their final suppression,' The opera, it is true, was 
somewhat severely treated, for some diyines having 
ascribed to it a period of pestilence and of drought, it 
was for a time abolished ; * bnt it at last secured its 
position in Spain. The Italians at all times thronged 
the theatre with delight. Even the Eomana exLibited 
such a marked passion for this form of amusemont, 
that the popes were obliged to yield. At first dramatic 
entertainments were only permittod at Home during 
the carnival, and Benedict XIV"., while according 
this permission, addressed a pastoral to the bishops 
of his kingdom to assure them that he did it with ex- 
treme reluctance to avoid greater evils, and that this 
s not to be constmed as an approval.^ 

whioti Conoi[:a has preQjied to 
his book. Some of Uie airdi- 
nalB, however, were leas aeverp, 
and in the drat half of the 
seventeanti century Iho muii- 
cal parties of tiiBCunliDBlBB> 
berini were very faiaoua. It 
was probably there, and ter- 
tsiiilj at !Rome, that Milloa mtt 
Leonora Baroni, who was one 
of tlie Brst of the loug lina 
of great Italian opura-Biugera, 
and to whom he, with a, v«rj 
unpuritanioil gullantry, ad- 
dressed three Latin poems (Ho- 
garth, Mem/tira of the Opera, 
pp. 17, 18). These cariiiviil 
dramas eieited the greiit in- 
digoation of the Calvioist Dal- 
Ikub (Concilia, pp. 3O2-303). 
The Italians do not snem to 
have been ra violent against the 
theatre es the Frencji priests, 
thouffh Do Boissy has collected 
a rather long list of coodeBUUi- 



' Philip n., however, and 
Fhilip IV. hanished all actocB 
from Spain (BoisAj, Lettres sur 
let Speclactes. tom. i. pp. 483- 
484); and the venerable and 
mirocle-woTMc); Father Fos- 
Bada, at a later period, caused 
the destruction of the theatre 
ofCordovB. (Coacina, De Sjiect, 
p. 17S.) OatliB exteatto nhieh 
actors labonred towinllleEavonr 
of the Church by religioue plays 
and by singing at the Church 
festivals, see the indignant re- 
marks of Mariana, Se Begf, pp. 
406-419. 

* Bnckle, mat., vol. i. p. 347, 
note. In the same way, Lebmn 
ascribes the earthquakes that 
d^olatedancieat Antioeb to the 
passion of the inhabitants for 
the theatre {Dtscoitra, pp. 133, 
133). The Enetish bishops, In 
1S63. attributed the plague to 
tha theatres (Fronde's HUt. 
ToL vii. p. 618). 
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6re4uallj, boworer, these amtiGements Tvere ex- 
tended, to other Beasona of ilie year ; and even the 
opera, in obedience to the wishes of the people, was 
introdnced. At last, in 1671, a public opera-honse 
wBS built at Borne ; but female perfonuera were 
long atrictly prohibited, and their places sup- 
plied by eunuchs— an unfortunate race, which came 
in consequence into great request in the Holy 
City.' 

The man who did more than any other to remove 
the stigma that rested upon actors, was unqneBtion- 
ably Voltaire. There ia, indeed, eomethiBg aingularly 
noble in the untiring zeal with which lie directed 
poetry and eloquence, the keenest wit and the closest 
reasoning, to the defence of those wbo had so long 
been fiieudless and dospiaed. He cast over tbem the 
ajgis of his own migitj name, and the result of his 
advocacy ■was ahown in the enactment by which the 
French Eevolutioniata, at a aingle stroke, removed all 
the diaqnalificfttiona under which they laboured. The 
position actors have since conquered in almost every 
country, and the extent to which the theatre has be- 
come a recognised institution, must be manifest to 
everyone. Among the many illustrations of the 
impotence of modern ecclesiastical efforts to arrest 
the natural current of society, there are few more 
curious than is fumisiied on the opening night of the 
Roman theatre, when the cardinal -governor of Rome 
appears, as the representative of the pope, to sanction 
the entertainmeat by his presence, to listen to the 
sweet aongs of the opera sung by female singers, and 
to wBtch the wreathinga of the danco. 

■ Dnpiez de Beisfj, tom. ii. pp. 234-236. 
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I trust the reader will pardon the great length to 
which this disqiiiflition. on the drama has extended. 
It is not altogether of the nature of a digression, 
because, although an institntion like the the&ire 
cannot bo regarded as entirely the creation of any 
one nation, it certainly owes its first impnlse and 
some of its leading characteristics to that nnioa of 
aa indnatrial and intellectual civilisation which at- 
tained its culmination under the Medici. Nor is it 
without an important bearing on the subject of my 
work, because the successive transformations I have 
I'eviewcd furnish one of the most striking examples 
of that process of gradual secularisation which, 
under the influence of the rationalistic spirit, is dis- 
played in turn in each department of thought and 
action. Besides this, there are few more powerfully 
destructive agents than customs or institutions, no 
matter how little aggressive, wliich a Church, claim- 
ing supreme authority endeavours to suppress, and 
which have nevertheless secured their position in the 
world. By the simple fact of their esistence, they at 
first divide the allegiance of mankind, and at hat 
render obsolete a certain portion of ecclesiastical 
teaching, and thereby impart a character of mobility 
and flexibility to the whole. In this respect Protes- 
tantism has been far less affected by the change than 
her rival, for Protestantism does not claim tiio same 
coercive authority, and can, therefore, in a measure 
assimilate with the developements of society, and 
purify and temper when it cannot altogether control 
It must be acknowledged also, that while the Cal- 
vinistic section of the Reformed Churches has ever 
displayed a bigotry on the subject of amusements, 
which is at least equal to that of the Church of 
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Rome,' Anglicaaiatn has always been singularly free 
from the taint of fanaticism ;* nor is it, I believe, too 
mnch to add, that her forbearance haa received its 
reward, and that, if we except the period of depravity 
that elapsed between the Eestoration and the publi- 
cation of the work of Jeremy CalKer in 1698, and 
which may be justly ascribed in. a great measure to 
the reaction against Puritanism, the English theatre 
has been that in which the moiulist can find least to 
condeznn. 

The creation of the secular theatre was one of the 
last results of the industrial supremacy of Italy. A 
succession of causes, into which it is not now neces- 
sary to enter, had corroded that political system, to 
which the worid is so deeply indebted ; and the dis- 
covery of the passage round the Cape of Good Hope 
by Gania, and of America by Columbus, together 
with some other causes, directed the stream of com- 
merce in new channels. By the time when the 
effects of these discoveries began first to he felt, the 
Hefonnation had divided Christendom into two op- 
posing sections, and the important question arose, 

' Od the docreoa of the 
Fcmth Proleelants against tho 
tbestre, see Lebrun, p. 2SS, 
CalTin at QEnava was equally 
d hie policy long itfter 



found an enthusiasiii: dcfecdei 
in BnuBHeau. In England, cue 
of the most atrocious acts of 
tyranny of which Charles I. 
vaa guilt;, w&b elicited by a 
liook called the Hislriomastir, 
of Prynne, and one of thp Erst 
effects of the triumph of the 
Puritans was the suppi'sssionof 
the Ibeatro. 
' I have mentioned the way 



iu which Moliire, Lulli, andLe 
Couvreur were treated in France. 
As a aingie illustration of thu 
diiferent spirits of Catholici.im 
and Anglicanism, I may men- 
tion the fata of their Englisli 
parallels — Shakeapeare, Lavss, 
and Mrs. Oldfleld. No murmur 
of controvotBj ever disturbed 
ths grave of Shaliespoare, and 
the great popt of Puritanism 
Kaug bis requiem. Lawes and 
lire. OldflDld both rest in W*Bt- 
minstor Abbej, In which the 
latter was bume with almost 
regal pomp. 
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to wliicli of these sections the sceptre of indnstrj- 
wonld fall. 

It mnst, I tlunk, be acknowledged, that to a spec- 
tator of the sixteenth centwy no proposition could 
seem more clear than that the commercial supreTnacy 
of Europe was destined to be exercised by Catho- 
licism. The two great discoveries I have meutioiied 
had both fallen to the lot of the intensely Cathohc 
nations of the Spanish peninaida. Spain especially 
exhibited a combination of advantages which it would 
be very difficult to parallel in history. Her magnifi- 
cent colonies opened ont a bouBdlesa prospect of 
wealth, and she seemed to possess all those quahtiea 
and capacitiea that were reqnisite for their develope- 
ment. The nation was in the zenith of its power. 
The glories of Granada still rested npon it. Charles 
V. had nnitod the imperial sceptre with that of 
Spain, had organised a vast navy, had constitat«d 
himself the recognised head of the Catholic interesta, 
had humbled that French power which alone could 
imperil his ascendency, and had acquired the reputa- 
tion of the most consummate politician of the a^. 
If we add to this, that the passion, for wealth had 
never been more strongly exhibited than by thB 
, it would seem as though no element of 
iatness was wanting. Reasoning (i 
priori, it would appear natural to conclude that 
Spain was about to embark in a long and glorious 
career of commerce, that she would incline the 
balance of material prosperity decisively to the side of 
the religion of which she was the champion, but that 
the commercial spirit would at last act upon aiid 
modify her reHgioua fanaticism, 

Hone of these results followed. Although fbr a 
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few years the Spanish Catholics were the arbiters 
and the directors of commerce, and althongh the 
effecta of their ascendency have not even yet passed 
away, the prosperity of Spain was speedily eclipsed. 
At a time wten she seemed on the highway to an 
almost tonndlesa wealth, she sank into the most 
abject poverty. Her glory was withered, her power 
was shattered, her fanaticism aloEO remained. 

There are several considerations that explain this 
apparent anomaly. The first is, I think, fo be found 
in the erroneous economical doctrine which became 
the mainspriiig of Spanish legislation, 

Althongh it would nndoabtodly be a gross exag- 
geration to regard the Italian republics a^ having 
arrived at the knowledge of the tme laws that govern 
wealth, there can bo no qneation that their policy 
was far more in conformity with the principles of 
political economy than tiat of any of their sncceasora 
till after the time of Quesnay and Smith, The ox- 
qnisite practical skill they possessed, and also the 
peculiarity of their position, which made most of 
them entirely dependent upon commerce, and conse- 
quently the natui'al enemies of protective privileges, 
saved them from the worst legislative errors of the 
age ; and, indeed, it has been the just boast of Italian 
economists, that, if we except Serra, Genovesi, and 
perhaps one or two others, even their speculative 
writers have always been singularly fi-ee from the 
errors of that ' mercantile system ' which in other 
countries was so long snpreme. It was not until 
Spain had risen to power, and the streani of American 
gold had begun to inundate Europe, that the doc- 
trine upon which that fatal system rests became the 
centre of commercial legislation. 
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To state tliia doctrine in the simplest form, it wus 
believed that nil neaJtli consisted of the precious 
metals, and that therefore a country was necessarily 
impoverished by every transaction which diminished 
its metallic riches, no matter how much it may have 
added to its other possessions. If, therefore, two 
nations exchanged their commodities with a view of 
increasing their wealth, the single object of each was 
to regnlafce the transaction in such a manner that it 
might obtain a larger amount of money than it before 
posseaaed, or, in other words, that the value of its 
non-metallic exports should be greater than of its 
imports. But aa the excess of exports over imports 
on one aide implied a corresponding excess of im- 
ports over exports on the other, it followed that the 
interests of the two nations were diametrically op- 
posed, that the loss of one was the condition and 
measure of the gain of the other, and that to the 
nation which was unable to incline what was termed 
the ' balance of commerce ' in its favour, the entire 
transaction was an evil. It followed ftleo that 
the importance of native productions was altoge- 
ther subordinate to that of the export or import of 
gold. 

From these principles three important practical 
consequences wore dravra which contributed greatly 
to the downfall of Spain. In the first place, the 
whole enei^y both of the government and people 
was concentrated upon the gold mines, and mann- 
factures and almost all forms of industry sank into 
neglect. In the next place, the colonies wore 
speedily mined by au elaborate system of commer- 
cial restrictions and monopolies, devised with tho 
vain hope of enriching the mother- country, and Bomo 
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of item were at length goaded into successful re- 
belUon. In the last place, aa undue amount of gold 
was introduced into Spain, which bad the very 
natural, bnt^ to the Spaniards, the very astoiiishing 
effect of convulsing the whole financial system of the 
country. For the value of gold, hke the value of 
other commodities, is governed by the law of supply 
and demand ; and the fact that this metal ha)4 been 
selected as the general instrument of exchange, 
while it makea any sadden alteration in its valne 
pecnliarly dangerous, does not in any degree remove 
it from the law. When it suddenly becomes too 
common, its valne — that is to say, its purchasiiig 
power — is depreciated ; or, in other words, the price 
of all other articles is raised. After a time things 
adjust themselves to the new standard, and many 
political economists, considering the sudden stimulus 
that is given to industry, the particular class of 
enterpriseB the change in the value of money 
specially favours, and still more its effect in hghten- 
ing the pressure of national debts, have regarded 
it as ultimately a benefit ; but, at all events, the con- 
fusion, insecurity, and uncertainty of the transition 
constitute a grave danger to the community, and the 
loss inflicted on certain classes ' is extremely serious. 
In our own day, although the influi of Australian 
and CaJifornian gold has told very sensibly upon 



prices, the inimense area of enterpri 

haa been diffused, the counteract" 

lehinery in cheapening commodi 



r which it 
; infinence of 
■s, and also a 



few exceptional c 



1 of demand,' have materially 

Qdi- ' According to ClieTsllier 
'hoBB book on this Bubject 
\a been tranelated and en- 
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deadened ths ehock. But the stream of gold that 
waa directed to Spain after the discovery o£ America 
produced nearly the full measure of evil, while the 
economical error of the age deprived the Spaniards 
of nearly all the good that might have been expected. 
The temporary evil of a, violent change in prices 
could only have been abated, and the permanent evil 
of the decay of national industry could only have 
been in some degree compensated, by the free em- 
ployment of American gold to purchase the industiy 
of foreign nations ; but this would involve the esport 
of the precions metal, which the government under 
the severest penalties prohibited. It ia true that, as 
no prohibition, can finally arrest the natural flow of 
afiairs, the gold did issue forth,' but it was in the 
manner that was least advantageous to Spain. 
Charles V. and Phihp IL employed it in their wars; 
but wars are almost always detrimental to industry ; 
many of these were disastrous in their conclusions, 
and those of Charles were undertaken much more in 
the interests of the empire than of Spain, while 
Philip sacrificed every other oonaideration to tto 
advantage of the Church. The only other mode of 
egress was by infringing the law. After a few years, 

doned lij Mi. Cobden), the TKe most alriJting eridence of 

adoptioQ of H gold standard by the perturbation of pricaa in 

France is the principal. Eagliind in the aiiteenth can- 

' The famous eermon of Bi- l.urj is given in 'A Compeadioia 

ghop Latimer, deaoribing tha or Sriefi Examiiiatiim of Cer- 

TBVolutianof prices in England, loj/ne OrdmaTt/ Complaitile of 

was preached as early aa 1S48, divers of ear CoantTymm, bu 

only twantj-BevBQ years after W. S.' [probably WilJiam StaS- 

thB eonqneet of Meiicn, and at ford], 1581. Tho greater part 

B time when the great mines of of this curious pamphlet has 

Potoai (which wete only disco- been reprinted in the fifth to- 

»erpd in 1S45) could scarcely lumeofthe JVi»i^A&(««-(I816). 
have had any effect upon Europe. 
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the full effects of this policy' were manileHted. 
Maniifactnrea Lad langnished. Prioea 
meriaely raised. Confusion and insecurity charac- 
terised every financial nndertaking. The Spaniard; 
to adopt the imago of a great political 
realisiiig the cnrse of Miclas, found all the 
of life transmuted into gold, while, to crown all, 
the government prohibited its export under pain of 
death. 

These economical causea will help to show why it 
was that the material prosperity of the great Catholic 
power was so transient, and also why no strong iu- 
dnstrial spirit was evoked to counteract the prevail- 
ing fanaticism. This last fact will he still farther 
elucidated, if we consider the social and religious 
institutiona which Spanish Catholicity encouraged. 
The monasteries, in nnmbers and wealth, had reached 
a point that had scarcely ever been equalled ; ajid 
besides suhtracting many thousand men and a vast 
amount of wealth from the productive resources of 
the country, they produced habits of mind that are 
altogether incompatible with industry. The spirit i 
that makes men devoto themselves in vast munbers 
to a monotonous hfe of asceticism and poverty is so 
essentially opposed to the spirit that creates the 
energy and enthusiasm of industry, that their con- | 
tinned co-existence may be regarded as impossible, 

' 4SET*'0i'^ to ^cartain ei- smaJloat value possiblo for 

taut by the diahonast lamper- what they pnrcbaae ; Becondlj, 

ing with thB coinage, in which noaiinal pnces arerftis'dasthe 

Chailee V., lika most of the intrinaicTalueof coins is depre- 

■ovemignB of the time, indulged, ciatad ; thirdly, all the ovila oE 

The chief reanlta of this are, uncertainty, pojiie, a.nd snffer- 

flrat, that the good coina aro ing inflietsd upon creditora and 

driven outof circulation, OS mpn peraons with fixed iacomee are 

saturallf prefer giving the pcodnced. 



I 
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Bt'sidea tliia, that aristooiatio syBtem. whicli harmo- 
9 so well ^ith a theological society revived. A 
warlilte and idle nobility took the place of the old 
merchant nobles of Italy, and fl stigma was in conse- 
qoence attached to lahour/ which was still farther 
inoreased by the revival of slavery. 

The reaurrection of this last institution is usitftlly 
ascribed to Laa Caaas, the only really eminent phOan- 
thropiafc Spain ever produced. In this statemect 
there is, however, soate exaggeration. Las Casas 
only landed in America in 1513, and he does not ap- 
pear to have taken any step on the subject of slavery 
till some years later ; but negroes had been employed 
aa slaves by the Portuguese in their colonies in the 
very beginning of the century,' and a certain number 
were introduced into the Spanish colonies aa early aa 
1611. They do not, however, appear to have been 
fully recogniaed by the government, and further im- 
ports were di.icouraged till 1516, when the monks of 
St, Jerome, who then administered affairs in the 
West Indies, recommended their employment. In the 
following year, Laa Casaa prononnced enei^etically 
in the same sense. Strange as it may now appear, 
there can be no doubt that in doing so ho was ac- 
tuated by the pnrest benevolence. Perceiving that 
the wretched Indians, to whose service be bad de- 
voted his life, perished by thousands beneath the hard 
labour of the mines, while the negroes employed by 

' SwBlanqni, fliai. iT&ono- some Portnguese merclianU 

m« pnlUique, torn, i. pp. S71- having kidnapped Eome Moom 

284, where tlie whole subject of on the TOftat of Africa, only 

thepnliticiileconomyofCharlBs consented to ranaom Ihem on 

V. IB admirably txeKted. rpceiving negCDeB in eiehiingB. 

' The beginains of the trade (M'PhBraon'a Jnnals of Com- 

dates &Dm 1140, in which jeaj merce, vol. i. p. 661.) 
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the Portngnese bora the fatigue without the slightest 
injary, he imagined that by introducing the latter ho 
waa performing an act of nndonht-ed philanthropy ; 
and thns it came to pass, that one whose character 
proaenta an almost ideal type of beneficence becitme 
a leading promoter of negro slavery,' 

The traffic once organised, and encouraged by the 
government, spread rapidly. Ita monopoly -was 
granted to the Belgians, who sold it to the Genoese ; 
but caercbanta of Venice, Barcelona, and England, 
had all an early share in the adventure. The first 
Englishman who took part in it was a certain John 
Hawkins, who made an expedition to the African 
coast in 1562.* Scarcely anyone seema to have 
regarded the trade aa wrong. According to the 

' TheflrBtwriWc whounder- reEponsihlefor theiatroduotion 
took the dofencB of Las Casaa of negroes than Las Casaa. It 
■was Or^ice, Eiahop of Blois, is impossible to reed tfae eri- 
in B paper rend befnre tiia dence Llorente baa collected 
Fceneb Inatituta in 1804, and witbont feeling that, as a gene- 
the subject was sflerwards ral rule (with a few strifcing 
treated, though in a rather dif- ei(!eptions), tbe Spanish derg; 
ferent pointof view, in a Iptter laboured cameatlj lo alleviate 
by a MpiicBH priest named Don fie condition of the Captire In- 
(ingorio Funes, and in an fs- dians, ttmt this vaa one of their 
say bj Llopente, Thoj are to- oliief reaaoas in udvocating the 
■™^.„,i tn™.!.^- w;^>. t™T... import of nugroea, and that 
thay never contemplated the 
(the horrors that soon grew out of 
the trade. It shoald be ndded 
that the Spanish Dominican 
Soto was perhaps the first man 
■who nneqnivocaUy cundemned 
that trade. 

^ M'PhBTHon'fl Annals ofCtym- 
ni«n», Tol. ii.p. 638. At a much 
later period, in IGGS, tbo Eng- 
lisli made a convention with 
Spain to supply the Weal Indies 
irith alares fmm Jamaica. 
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original authority on the sub- 
ject), in Llorente's edition o( 
the works of Las Casas (1822). 
The firat of tbeaa writers at- 
tempted to impugn tbe autho- 
rity of Herrera, but fn 
there aeoma no sutSciei 
son ; nor doea it appear thai 
Herrera,or ind eed anyone else at 
the time, considered the conduci 
of Laa Caaaa wrong. The monks 
L @t. Jerome are much more 
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popular BentJment of Chriatendom there was such 
an aJuaziug, I might almost say generical, difTerence 
between those who were Chriatiana and thoao who 
were not, that to apply to the latter the principles 
that were applied to the former, would Lave been 
deemed a glaring parados. If the conditioE of the 
negroes in tbia world was altered for the worse, it 
was felt that their prospects in the neit were greatlj 
improved. Besides, it was remembered that, shortlj 
after the delnge, Ham bad behaved disreapectfally to 
his drunken father, and it was believed by many 
that the Almighty had, in consequence, ordained negro 
slavery. The Spanish were not in g^eneral had mas- 
ters. On the contrary, when the gold fever Lad 
begnn to Babaide, they were in this respect distin- 
guished for their humanity ; ' and their laws on the 
aubject atill present, in some points, a fiavourahle 
rontraat to those of America ; but the effect of 
slavery upon the national character was not the less 

Besides these considerations, we must t&ke into 
account the great acta of religions intolerance of 
which Spain was grdlty, and which recoiled with 
fatal effect upon her induatrial ayetem. Never did a 
people verify more fully the great trnth, that indus- 
try and fanaticism are deadly foes. Four times the 
Spanish nation directed all its energies in the cause 
of the Church, and four times its prosperity received 
a wonnd from which ifc has never recovered. By the 
expulsion of the Jews, Spain was deprived of all her 
greatest financiers, and of abnoat all her most enter- 
prising merchants. By the expulsion of the Moors, 

' This waB noticed Ijy Bodin in his time. See La Eipubli^ae, 
p. 47 (1577). 
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she lost her beat agriculturiBts ; vast plains were 
left uninhabited, except by banditti, and some of the 
most important trades were paralysed for ever. By 
tbe espeditioa of the Armada, that naval Hupremacy 
which, aitice the discoveries of the Cape passage and 
of America, had made commerce escluaively mari- 
time, implied commercial supremacy, passed from her 
hands, and was soon divided between the Protestant 
nations of England and Holland. By her perse- 
cntions in the Netherlands, she prodnced a spirit of 
resistance that baffled her armies, destroyed her 
prestige, and rcanlted in tbe eBtab!ishm.ent of another 
State, distinguished alike for its commercial genius, 
its bravery, and its Protestantism. 

There were, of course, other circninatances which 
accelerated or aggravated the downfall of Spain ; bat 
the really dominating causes are all, I think, to be 
found under the economical or theological heads I 
have noticed. It is well worthy of attention how they 
conspired, acting and reacting npon one another, to 
destroy that political structure which was once so 
powerfnl, and which appeared to possess so many 
elements of stability. Nor can we question that that 
destruction was an almost unmingled benefit to man- 
tind. Blind folly, ignoble selfishness, crushing 
tyranny, and hideous cruelty, mark every page of the 
history of the domination of Spain, whether we turn 
to the New World or to the Netherlands, or to those 
glorious Itaban cities which she blasted by her rule. 
During the period of her ascendency, and especially 
during the reigns of Charles V. and Philip 11., who 
were the most faithful representatives of her spirit, 
she was guilty of an amount of persecution before 
which all the enormities of Roman emperors lade into 
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insigniiicaticQ. Slie reorganised the accnraed insti- 
tation of aJavery on a gigantic scale, and in a form 
that was in Bome reepecta worse than any tbat had 
before exiated ; she was the true author of the mer- 
cantile theory and of the colonial policy which have 
been the sourcea of diaastrona wars to every Knropean 
nation ; she replaced municipal independence by a 
centralised despotism, and the aristocracy of indnstry 
by the aristocracy of war ; ' and she nnifonnly exerted 
the whole atress of her authority to check on all sub- 
jects and in all forms the progress of enquiry and of 
knowledge. Had ahe long continued to eierciae 
the assimilating, absorbing, and controlling influence 
of a great Power, the advancement of Europe might 
have been indefinitely retarded. Happily, however. 
Providence, in the laws of history as in. the laws of 
matter, tends ever to perfection, and, annexing iatal 
penalties to the resistance of those laws, destroys 
every obatacle, confounds those who seek to arrest 
the progress, and, by the concurrence of many 
agenciea, effects the objects it designs. 

Before leaving the anhject of Spanish industiy, I 
may notice one article that was at this time brought 
into Europe, not because it was itself very important., 
but because it was the beginning of a great social 
change that was fully accomplished about a century 
afterwards — I mean the introduction of bot drinks. 
Towards the middle of the sisteenth century, the 
Spaniards imported chocolate from Mexico. Eatber 
more than half a century later, tea waa introduced 
from Cbina and Japan. It had been noticed by 
Marco Polo as early as the thirteenth century, bnt 
it was probably first brought to Europe by the Jesuit 



' Blanqui, BUi. d'&on. poL, I 
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a. €be first years of the Beventeenth cen- 
tury, and it was Boon after largely imported, by tiie 
Dutei. In 1636 we find it in usage in TVance, 
and enthusiastically patronised by the ChanceUor 
Seguier. The earliest notice of it in Eogland is 
in an Act of Parliament of 1660. The diaooTery of 
the circulation of blood, which produced an exag- 
gerated estimate of the medical value of bleeding 
and of hot drinks, and the writings of two phyaicianB 
named Tidpiua and Bontokoe, gave a great impnlse 
to its popularity. In a letter written in 1680, 
Madame de Sevigne observes that the Marchioness 
de la Sabliere had just introduced the custom of 
drinking it with milk. Abont the middle of the same 
century, coffee began to pour in from Turkey. The 
properties of this berry had been noticed in 1591 by 
the Venetian physiciaji Alpinua, and soon afterwards 
by Bacon in hia 'Natural History,' and the drink 
was introduced into England in 1652 by an Engbsh 
Tnrkey merchant named Edwards, In Prance the 
first coSee-houso was established at Marseilles in 
1664, A few years later, Soliman Aga, the ambas- 
eador of Mahomet IV., made the new beverage very 
fashionable in Paris ; and in 1672 an Armenian 
named Pascal established a coffee-houae in that city. 
He had soon conntlesa imitators ; and it was observed, 
that this new taste gave a serious and almost instan- 
taneous check to drunkenness, which had been very 
prevalent in Prance. Coffee-houses were the true 
precursors of the clubs of the eighteenth century. 
They became the most important centres of society, 
and they gave a new tone to the national mannere 
In England, though they were once even more popular 
than in iPrance, and though they are indissolubly 
ttOL, n, z 
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asaociftted with one of the moBt brilliitiit periods of 
literary history, they have not taken root ; but the 
effect of hot drints upon domestic life has probably 
been even greater than on the Continent. Checking 
the boisteroaa revels that had once been nniverad, 
and raising woraaa to a new position in the domestic 
circle, they have contributed very largely to refine 
mannera, to introduce a new order of tastes, and fc 
aoffcen and improve the character of men. They are 
therefore, I think, not ujiworthy of a passing notice 
in a sketch of the moral and intellectual consequences 



When the Spanish snpremacy was destroyed, what 
may be termed the commercial antagonism of the 
two religions ceased. England and Holland were 
long the leaders of commerce ; and if Catiiolic nations 
have since diatinguished themselves in that conrae, 
it has been when their zeal had grown languid and 
their system of poHcy been secularised. The general 
superiority in industry of Protestant countries has 
been constantly noticed and oft«n explained. The 
suppression of luonasteries, the discouiagemont of 
mendicity, and the construction of chnrchea that were 
in no degree formed upon the ascetic principle, con- 
tributed to the progress ; but perhaps the principal 
cause was the intellectual impulse coramanicated by 
the E«formation, which was felt in every field both 
of speculation and of action.' 

I Tbe ftillBst history of hot Corjxirttticmi, p. 78 ; Pelletiw, 
drinks I have met vith is ia a Le Thi tt U Cafi ; Cabaois, 
curious and learned boot, Etipporls da PAgaiqae el du 
lyAussj, Milt, dt la Vie privie Mural, 8ni6 Mimoiro; and, for 
dHfVa»faw{Paria, 1815), torn, the English part of the hisfoij, 
iii. pp. 116-la9, whichl have M'PhBraon'a Annate of Cm' 
followed closely. 3pe, too, Pierre lutmr, roL ii. pp. 447-189. 
Lacnix, HiatoiTe da anciauia ' I do noC inelnde aiaaag 
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But wliile the relative interests of Protestantism, 
and Catlioliciani have not been very serioosly involved 
in the history of industry since the seventeenth 
century, there ia another form of antagonism which 
long after made that history a faithful mirror of 
theological progress. I mean the conflict between 
town and country, between the manufacturing and 
the agricultural interests. The question which of 
these two spheres of existence is moat conducive to 
the happiness and the moraUty of mankind will, no 
doubt, always be contested ; but the fact that thoy 
produce entirely diflerent intellectual tendencies, 
both in religion and politics, will scarcely be disputed. 
The country ia always the representative of sta- 
bility, immobihty, and reaction. The towns are the 
representatives of progress, innovation, and revolu- 
tion. The inhabitants of the country may he very 
vicioua ; bat even in the midst of their vice they wiU 
be extremely superstitious, extremely tenacious of 
the customs of religions that have elsewhere passed 
away, and especially addicted to that aspect of those 
rehgions which is most opposed to the spirit of 
Rationalism. All the old superstitions concerning 
witches, fairies, hereditary curses, prophetical dreams, 
magical vii'tucs, lucky or unlucky days, places, or 
events, still linger among the poor ; while even the 

Hbeee causes the diminution of mo to have much more than 

Church holidays, for, altliough oounterbttlftncad any slight in- 

jn some few couDtrisH they jury they may have done to 

may huTB degenerated into an labonr. There is some cotre- 

abuBB, the numhac that are Bponiience hetween Dr. Dojle 

ConjpnlBory haa been grossly and Lord Gloncnrry on this 

exaggerated ; and moreover, subject, which is wall worthy 

their good effeets in procuring of artention, in Fitzpatrick's 

some additional recreation for JAfe of Do^le. 
"■ " — ociing claBflea appear to 
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educated are distingnialied for the retrospective 
character of their minds, and for their extreme 
antipathy to innovation. The general character of 
great towns, and especially of mannfactnring towns, 
is entirely different.' It ia indeed trae that the 
great subdiyiBion of labour, while it is eminently 
favourable to the increase of wealth, ia for a time 
Tin favourable to the intellectual developement of the 
labourer ; for the mind that is concentrated ex- 
clusively npon the manufacture of a single portion of 
a fringle object is far less happily circnmstanced than 
if it were occupied with a complex subject which 
demands the exercise of all its faculties. But this 
disadvantage is more thao compensated by the in- 
tellectual stimulus of association, and by the increased 
opportunities which greater rewards and steady pro- 
gress produce. Certain it is tliat neither the virtues 
nor vices of great towns take the form of reaction in 
politics, or of superstition in religion. The past rests 
lightly, oft-en too hghtly, upon them. Novelty is 
welcomed, progress is eagerly pursued. Vague tradi- 
tions are keenly criticised, old doctrines are disinte- 
grated and moulded afresh by the individual judgment. 
Besides this, the manufacturing is also the commercial 
interest ; and the great inteUectnal importance of 
commerce we have already seen. Such, then, being 
the opposite predispositions evoked by agricultural 
and manufacturing occupations, it becomes a matter of 
considerable interest and importance to trace the his- 



' The ditFOTenco betwoen tLat agricultur 

town and cnimtry m this dent for theii 

resppct has beea fally noticed atmoflplieria i 

by Mr. Bucklp (Hist, of Ciii., nmn can neitl 

Tol. i. pp.. 3ii-3*7), who control 
ascribeB it chiaU; Co the fiicb 
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toiy of their comptiratiTe develops meat ; and in ordur 
to do 80 it will be necessary to give a brief outline 
of the progress of economical opinion on the subject. 

Before the da%yn of a correct poUtical economy in 
tho eighteenth century, Europe wna for the most part 
divided between, two doctrines on the subject of com- 
merce. Both schools regarded money as the single 
form of wealth ; but, according to one of them, com- 
merce should be altogether discouraged, as at best a 
dangerous and a gambling speculation ; while, accord- 
ing to the other, it should be pursued as the chief 
method of acquiring wealth, but only oa the condition 
of the exports exceeding the imports. The flrafc of 
these schools usually discouraged manufactures, and 
concentrated its attention upon agriculture ; the other 
was eminently fevourable to manufactures. Before 
the sixteenth century, tho notions of the first school, 
without being systematised or GDrmally stated, were 
very generally diffused : poUticiana laboured to make 
each nation entirely self- subsisting ; aud there was 
au antipathy, or at least a disinchnation, to any 
speculation that involved an export of gold, eveu 
with the eventual object of obtaining a larger supply 
ia retom.i Besides this, the rude simplicity of man- 
ners which made the demand for manufactured goods 
very small, tho superstitions about usury which fell 
with crushing weight on industrial enterprise, the 
imperfection of the means of communication, the 
zeal with which the monks pursued ^;riculture, the 
especial adaptation of that pursuit, on account of 
its comparative facility, to an early stage of civilisa- 
tion, and the recollection of the peculiar honour in 

' Sop M'CuUoeli's Poliliail Eeoaomt/, aiid hia Introdviclaon (o 
016 Wealth of t/atiimi. 
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wliicb it bad been held by tbe ancientB, — all tended 
in the eame direction. With the exception of the 
Italian republics and tbe cities of the Hanseatio 
LeagnB, which bad little or no land to cultivate, and 
were almost forced by their circumstances into com- 
merce, agriculture was ovorywbere tbe dorainaait 
form of labour, and the babits of mind it created 
contributed much to colour, intensify, and perpetuate 
tbe modiasval superstitions, 

Wben, bowever, tbe great discoveries of gold in 
America created in all nations an eager desire to 
obtain it, industry began to aasnnie a new form and 
more gigantic proportions ; and although, owing to 
causes whicb I bave already traced, it languished in 
Spain, it was rapidly developed in other countries, 
and the opinions of statesmeu on the subject were 
steadily modified. Sully was probably the last 
minister of very considerable abibties who systemati- 
cally opposed manufactures as an evil. Tbe opposite 
opinion, whicb regarded tbem as tbe most efficient 
magnet of foreign gold, found its greatest representa- 
tive in Colbert ; • and although the ruinous wars of 
Jjouia XIV., and still more the revocation of the Edict 



' See Blanqui. In England 
the mercaQtila Byatam bpgao 
under the influenco of xhe E^et 
India Company, wliidi,in 16U0, 
obtaineil permiEsion to eiport 
tiiB prcciQua metaJg to the 
anjount of 30,0nW. pEr annum, 
on th? condition that within six 
months of every expedition (ex- 
cept the first) tfie Company 
ghonld import an equ&l eum. 
Under Henry VIII,, and more 
than once itt an earlier period, 
oil exportation of the preoioua 



metnls had lieen forbidden. The 
restrictive laws on tliia snhject 
were repealed in 1663 (M'Cnl- 
loch's Introd. Diacourse). The 
two must eminent Englieh de- 
fendera of the mercBOlale bjb- 
tam — Thomaa Mun, whose 
TVeaeure by Fore^n Trade 
was published in 1661, and Sir 
Jnsiah Child, whose New Dit- 
caurar of Trade was published 
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of NantWi i" * great measure counteracted his efforts ; 
although, too, the ultimate effects of the protective 
system have been extremely detriinental to indnstry; 
there can be little doubt that this minister did more 
than any preceding statesman to make mannfactures 
a prominent form of European industry. He re- 
moved many of the impositions under which they 
Buffered, protected their interests whenever they were 
menaced, and did aU that lay in his power to encou- 
rage their developement. 

Indeed, at first sight, the school which followed 
that of Colbert, thongh in reaUty an immense step in 
advance, might appear less favonrable to the manu- 
facturiog interests. The economists — as Qnesnay, 
and those very able writera and statesmen who adopted 
his opinions, were termed — were not simply the pre- 
cursors of politicai economy; they were the actnal 
founders of many parts of it ; and though their system, 
aa a whole, baa perished, and their fame been eclipsed 
by the great thinker of Scotland, they wiH always form 
one of the most important links in the history of the 
science. Perhaps their principal achievement was the 
repudiation of the old doctrine that all wealth con- 
sisted of gold — a doctrine which, having lighted up the 
labonrs of the alchenusts, and inspired all tJie Eldorado 
dreams of the middle agoa, had become the cardinal 
principle of commercial legislation,' Almost at the 

' The earlieat writer wlio think, to ths economical writ- 
rery pleariyospouoded tbntrua ings of Locka. Berlioley veiy 
DBtnrs of moDPy vbb probably nearly broke looae ftom tlie 
Bishop Berkeley, nhoee Que- system of the balance of cam- 
mi, considering (hat it waa merce.' The following quBriea 
wiittBD in 1733, is aDS of the are a cnrioaB eiample of tho 
BOBt romarkable inHtanees of struggloa of an acute reason 
politieid sagacity of the age; against this unlTersal error: — 
&t suporioT in this respect, I ' Whether that trade should 
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BBxriB time, and about twenty-five years before tlie 
publication of ' The Wealth of Nations,' tliia doctrine 
waa assailed, and the possibility of tbo increase of 
wealth being in inverse proportion to the increase 
of gold -vras asserted, by Hume in England, and by 
Qnesoay in France. But while the French econo- 
mists perceived very clearly the mistake of their pre- 
decossora, when they came to establish their own 
doctrine they fell into an error which is a striking 
illnstration of the difficulty with whith, in one stage 
of progress, even the most acute minds rise to truths 
which in another stage appear perfectly self-evident. 
Nothing, according to their view, can really add to 
the national wealth which does not call new matter 
into eEstence, or at least introdnce it to the service 
of men. Mines, fisheries, and agiicnlture fnlfil these 
conditions, and consequently add to the national 
wealth. Manufactures, simply giving matter a new 
form, thongh they are extremely useful to the com- 
munity, and though they may enable an individual to 
augment his portion of the national wealth, can never 
increase the great total. Practically, therefore, for 

not Tie accounted most perni- and eilver, anppoaing Te miglit 

ciou9, wliervin the balance is do it, irom eTer; foreign pirtto 

must against UB ? and whether which we trade?' ' Whother 

this be not the trade of France?' he must not be a wrong-headed 

' Whether the annnal tmde be- patriot or politician whose iHtt- 

twepn Italj and Lyons be not mate view wns drawing monOT 

about four millions in favour into a coantry and keeping it 

of the former, and yet whether there?' (Querist, 161, B56, 

Lyons be not a gamer b; tbia gB6, fiST, 559.) 

trade?' ■ Wbetherthegenfiral Berkeley is an einmple of, 

rule of determining the profit perliaps, the rarest form of 

of a commerce by Its balance genius — tbat which ii eqnolly 

doth not, like other nilos, ad- adapted for political speculs- 

mitoffljrceptions?' 'Whether tion, and for the most snblle 

it would not be a monstrous and snpersenanons regions of 

folly to impart noQiing but gold metaphysics. 
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the great majority of nations, agrictdture ia the 
Bingle source of wealth ; all mauufaotares are ulti- 
mately salaried by it, and its enconrageineiit shoiild 
be the main object of judicious policy. Eaynal, it ia 
true, in tkis matter separated from the rest of the 
Bchool. Ho saw that manufactures invested the raw 
material with new qualities, and making it the object 
of new demand increased its value ; bnt at this point 
he stopped.' Agriculture and industry be regarded 
as both sources of national wealth, but not bo com- 
merce. Forgetting that an article may be far more 
valuable in a country into which it is imported than 
in that in which it is indigenona, and that when the 
costs incident upon transport have been deducted from 
this excess, the remainder is a pure gain, lie main- 
tained that commerce, being simply displacement, 
could not increaae the general wealth. 

These doctrines were undoubtedly in some respects 
very nnfavourable to manufactures, yet their conse- 
quences were not as evil as might have been expected. 
In the first place, the oconomiata were unwittingly 
guilty of a grievoua injustice to their fitvourite pursuit. 
All taxation, they beUeved, should be levied upon the 
net gaina of the country ; and as those gains were 
exclusively due to agriculture, they concluded, &a 
Locke on somewhat different grounds had concluded 
in the preceding century, that the proprietors of tho 
soil should bear the entire burden. Besides tiia, the 
economists, as the first great opponents of the mer- 
cantile theory, were on all occasions the advocates of 
free trade, the snbvertera of every form of monopoly, 
the reformers of all the meana of commnnication. By 

' Say, JVaili d'&xmomte jKiUliqve, liv. i. cL 2. 
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the ministry of Tnr^t, and by tie legislation of tlie 
revolutionary parliaments, Kuch countless abuses of 
detail were. swept away, and so numyaaeful measnreB 
recommended, that it may bo truly said that nmnu- 
facturea owe more to tliem tlian to any preceding 



At last Adam Smith appeared ; and while he effec- 
tnally destroyed aU that part of the doctrine of the 
economists which was hostile to manofactures, he 
established upon the firm basis of demonstration, and 
developed and irradiated with matchless skill, all that 
was most favourable to their progress. Proving fLet 
laboar was the basis of value, that money is bat a 
single form of mercliandise which haa been selected 
as the instrument of exchange, and that the goods of 
foreign countries are eventually purchased by native 
productions — nnravelling by a, chain of the clearest 
but most subtle reasoning the functions of capital, the 
manner in which it is created by the com.bination of 
parsimony vrith industry, and the special facilities 
which manufactures and the division of labour of 
which they admit offer for its increase — giving, too, 
a fetol blow to tie eyatem of restrictions by which 
statesmen had long imagined that they could promote 
the interests of wealth,— -Adam Smith performed the 
doable service of dispelling the notion that manufac- 
tures are useless or pernicious, and unfolding the true 
laws that regulate their prosperity. Greneration after 
generation, and almost year by year, his principles 
have penetrated more deeply into the policy of Europe; 
and generation after generation, manufactures, freed 
from their old shackles, acquire a greater expansion, 
and the habits of thought which they produce a oor^ 
responding importance, 
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It is, however, an extremely remarkable fact, as 
sLowing the tenacity with which the doctrineB of the 
' economists ' clnng to the mind, that even Adam. 
Smith thought it necessary, in classifying the sources 
of wealth, to reserve for i^iculture a position of 
special prominence, as the most abimdaiit of these 
aonrces.' He arrived at this conclusion, not from any 
ohservation of what had actually taten place, but 
from two general considerations. In mannfectnres, 
he contended, wealth is produced by the unaided toil 
of man, whereas in agriculture nature co-operates with 
haman exertions. Besides this, ^jiculture, unlike 
other pursuits, in addition to wages and profit, can 
fiimish a rent. The first of these statements, as has 
often been observed, is palpably inaccurate, for nature 
is in many instances extremely serviceable to the 
manufecturer ; as, for example, when steam or water 
puts his machinery in m.otion. The second argument 
lost ita force when Iticardo discovered the true cause 
of rent, proving that it is a sign of the limited pro- 
ductivity of the soil, and not of its superiority to 
other sources of wealth.* 



' Wealth of Nalions, hook a. 
eh. 6, 

' Afl Icng Bs tho good land 
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given qaantiry of the best corn 
nill ueceEBBiiiy bs greater when 



derired from tlie latter tlian 
when derived from the former ; 
but when brought to the mar- 
let, all com of tho eaiae quality 
■will bear lie eame price, and 
that price will be regulated by 
the cost of production which is 
greatest (for no one would cnl- 
tiTata the bad land if the sale 
of iU producB did not compen- 
sate for his outlay), so that In 
the sole of corn of the same 
quality at the same price, the 
profits of the possesaorB of 
the good, will be greater than 
the proflta of the pr 
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But while tliia steady modification of econoinieal 
opinions in fiivonr of mauafacturee is one great 
cauHG of the progress of the latter, it wonld probably 
have been insufficient, bnt for the co-operation of two 
other influonccB. The first of these was the eyBtem 
of credit. This remarkable agency, which has long' 
proved one of tlie great moralising influences of 
society, by the immense importance it has bestowed 
upon chai-acter, and one of the great pledges of peace, 
by the union it Las established between different 
nations, and, at the same time, the most powerfal of 
all the engines of warfare, is chiefly dne to the indus- 
trial genius of Holland ; for though some traces of it 
may be found among the Jews and the Italian re- 
pnblics of the middle ages, the system was not duly 
organised tUl the establishment of the bank of Am- 
sterdam in 1609. The immediate object was to 
increase the amount of money in circulation, and thus 
give a new impetus to industry; and %vithin cert^ 
limits, and subject to certain dangers, which we have 
not now to consider, it has fully answered ita end. 

The second influence is the rapid derelopement of 
mechanical contrivancea. Strictly speaking, ma- 
chinery dates fi'om the rudest instrument by which 
m.en tilled the soil ; but its higher and more elaborate 
achievements are always the product of civilisation, 
upon which, in tura, they powerfully reaot. The 
most important machine invented, or at least intro- 
duced into Europe, in the middle i^s, was probably 
the windmill,' which was an agent in the agricultural 

the tiad land. This diffBrenca hoc, im Adam Smith Buppae^, 

is the origin of rent, wliicb is, any inflaence oa i^rico. 

therefore, not a primal elemi'Ut ' Tbo earliest European no- 

of agriculture, uid which bae Cico of windmillB is, I belin^ 
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interests. lu tlie fifteenth centaiy, a macHne for 
printing transformed the intellectnaJ conilition of 
Europe. la the nineteenth centmy, the machines of 
Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson, and the many 
minor inTcntions that are subsidiary to them, have 
given an impulse both to commercB and manofactures 
which is altogether unparalleled in the history of 
mankind. In addition to the necessary difficulties 
connected with the introdnction of a now form of 
industry, every step of the progress of machines was 
met by a fierce opposition, directed at one time by 
the ablest statesmen,' and long afterwards sustained 
by the lower clsisses, who very naturally regarded 
these inventions as prejudicial to their interests. 
And, certainly, the first result of machinery, by 
economising the labour of production, ia to throw a, 
vast number of the poor ont of employment, and to 
reduce, by increased coucmrenco, the wages of the 
remainder. The second is to diminish the price of 
the article of mann&cture, to the benefit of the con- 
SQiuer; and in most cases this depreciation leada to 
an immense extension, of demand, which necessitates 
a mnltiphcation of machines, and usually continues 
till the number of persons employed ia immeasurably 
greater than before the machinery had been intro- 
duced. At the same time, this increased facility of 
production and this increased demand produce an 
accumulation of capital far more rapid than had pre- 
viously taken place ; which, as the rate of wages de- 
pends entirely upon the proportion national capital 

to 'be found in a charter of Tlipj are suppnBed to haTB 

■milittm, Count of Morlain been bmught ftom Asia Minor. 

(emndaonofWilliam thflCon- (I)"Aubbj, La Fie privie dca 

qneror), dated 1106, which has Fram^ais, torn. i. pp. 62, 63.) 
been publmhed by MBbillou, ' AmoDget uUk^b, Colbirt. 
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bears to the labonring classes, among whom it is to 
be divided, is a mam condition of the material pros- 
perity of the latter. Even in those instances in 
which, from the nature of the case, the demand for 
the mannfactored article cannot be so extended as to 
compensate for the loss of employment which the 
introduction of machinery occasions, although the 
passing evils are very great, the change is nsuaUy an 
advantage ; for economical production implies in- 
creasing wealth, and the capital gained in one depart- 
ment finds its outiet in others. 

There are, no doubt, other effects of machinery 
which are serious drawbacks to these advantages — 
some of them inherent in this mode of production, 
some of them partly or altogether due to the process 
of transition. Such are the great increase of the 
inequalities of fortune which results from the absorp- 
tion of all production by colossal manufactures, the 
unnatural multiplication and agglomeration of popu- 
lation they occasion, the sudden and disastrous fluc- 
tuations to which manufacturing industry is peculiarly 
liable, the evil effects it frequently exercises upon 
health, and the temptation to employ young children 
in its service. All these points have given rise to 
much animated discussion, which it does not fall 
within the province of the present work to review ; 
but at all events it is unquestionable that, for good or 
for evil, the invariable effect of modem machinery 
has been to increase the prominence of manufactures, 
to multiply the number of those engaged in them, 
and, therefore, in the opposition of tendencies that 
exists between the agricultural and manufacturing 
classes, to incline the balance in favour of the latter. 

Beyond all other nations, England has been in this 
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respect distinguished. Both in the intellectnal and in 
tho mechanical influencea I have renewed, she standa 
without a rival ; for with, I think, the exception of 
Say, Prance Las not prodnced any political economist 
of great original powera since Turgot i and America, 
notwithstanding her rare mechanical genias, is as yet 
unable to boast of a Watt or a Stephenson. It is not 
surprising that a land which has attained this double 
supremacy, and vfhich poBsesses at the same time 
almost unlimited coal-mines, an unrivalled navy, and 
a government that can never long resist the natural 
tendency of afibirs, shonld be pre-eminently the land 
of manufactures. In no other country are the intel- 
lectual inflaences connected with them so powerfol ; 
and the constant increase of the manufacturing po- 
pulation is rapidly verifying, in a sense that should 
aot bo restricted to politics, the prediction of Mr. 
Cobden, that eventually ' the towns mast govern 
England.' ' 

In the preceding esamination of the ways in which 
the snccessivo evolutions of European industry have 
reflected or influenced the luHtory of belief, I have 
often had occasion to refer to the different branches 
of political economy in their relation to difierent 
aapectfl of industrial progress. It remains for me 
now to consider in a more general point of view the 
theological consequences of this great science, which 
has probably done more than any other to reveal the 

' There are somo st.rikiDB, 200 W 100. Dnriog the flrst 

though now ratliar BncienI, thirty jeara of tha century, 

atatjacica on this point in Bah- the popnlation of England in- 

IwgB On Machifita, ch. i. In creased about fiftj-one pep 

1830. the nun-col tiraturfi vers cent. ; that of the great towni, 

in Italy as 31 to 100; in Fmnce, 123p«iceat. 
OB fiO to 100; ID £nglaad, as 
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tmo physiology of society. Tor althoagt political 
economiBta, and especially those of England, haTS 
often endeavoured to isolate the phenomena of wealth, 
all such attempts have proved entirely futile. Even 
Adam Smith lighted up an immenso series of moral 
and social interoats by his science. MaJthas, opening 
out the great question of population, imraensely in- 
creaaed its range ; and it is now impossible to be 
imbued with the leading writings on the auljeoi 
without forming certain criteria of excellence, certain 
general conceptions of the aim and laws of human 
progress, that canuofc be restricted to material 
interests. I shall endeavonr, without entering into 
any minute details, to sketch the general outlines of 
these conceptions, and to show in ^hat reapeeta th^ 
harmonise or clash with theological notions. 

The first important consequence of political 
economy I have in some degree anticipated in the 
last chapter. It ia to contribute largely towards the 
realisation of the great Christian conception of uni- 
versal peace. The history of the fortunes of that 
conception in the hands of theologians is profoundly 
melancholy. Though peace upon earth was at first 
proclaimed as a main object of Christianity, and 
though for about three centuries the Christian dis- 
ciples displayed unwearied zeal and amazing heroism 
in advocating it, the sublime conception of ft moral 
unity gradually faded away before the conception of 
a unity of ecclesiastical organisation, and for many 
centuries theologians were so far from contributing 
to the suppression of war, that they may be justly 
regarded as its chief fomenters. Certain it is, that 
tlio period when the Catholic Church exercised a 
supreme ascendency, was also the period in which 
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Europe was most distracted by wars ; and that the 
veiy few instanceB in which the clergy exerted their 
gigantic inflnence to auppresa them, are more than 
counterbalanced by those in which they were the 
direct cansea of the bloodshed. Indeed, they almost 
consecrated war by teaching that its issne was not 
the result of natural agencies, bat of supernatural 
interposition. As the special sphere of Proridential 
action, it assumed a holy character, and success be- 
came a proof, or at least a strong presumption, of 
right. Hence arose that union between the sacer- 
dotal and the military spirit which meets na in every 
page of history ; the countless religious rites that 
were interwoven with military proceedings ; tJie 
legends of visible miracles deciding the battle ; the 
trial by combat, which the clergy often wished to 
suppress, but which neverthel^s continued for 
centuries, because all classes regarded the issue as 
the judicial decision of the Deity. When these 
superstitions in some measure decayed, the rehgious 
wars began. The bond of Catholic unity, which was 
entirely insufficient to prevent wars between Catholic 
nations, proved powerful enough to cause frightful 
convulsions whea it was assailed ; and one of the 
most faithful measures of the decay of theological 
influences has been the gradual cessation of the wars 
they produced. 

The inadequacy of theological systems aa a basis 
of Enropean tranquillity having been clearly proved 
by the experience of many centnriea, there arose in 
the eighteenth century a school which attempted to 
estabhsh this tranquillity by a purely intellectual pro- 
cess — by giving intellectual pursuits and political 
principles a decisive predominance over the mihtary 
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spirit. I allnde to tlie Frencli philosophers, who in 
this as in many other respects were simply endeavonr- 
ing to reahse in their own way one of the great ideal 
conceptions of Christianity. They arose at a period 
well suited to the enterprise. Franco was wearied, 
exhansted, and almost ruined by the long wars of 
Lewis XrV. The prestige that Cond6 and Turenne 
had cast upon the French arms had perished beneath 
the still greater genius of Marlborough. An intense 
intellectual life had arisen, accompanied by all the 
sanguine dreams of youth. Voltaire, after coquetting 
for a short time with the military spirit, threw him- 
self cordially into the cause of peace. He employed 
all his amaziTig abilities and all his unrivalled influ- 
ence to discredit war, and, with the assistance of his 
followers, succeeded in establishing the closest union 
between the intellects of France and England, and in 
replacing the old theological and military antipathy 
by the sympathy of common aspirations. 

But a few years passed away and all this was 
changed. The iniquitous war against the French 
Revolution into which Pitt suffered his country 
to plunge, and the pernicious genius of Napoleon, 
evoked all the reactionary influences in Europe, 
revived the military spirit in its full intensity, and 
plunged the greater part of the civilised world into 
the agonies of a deadly struggle. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that there is 
a tendency in civilisation to approximate towards the 
ideal of the French philosophers. It can hardly be 
questioned that the advance of intellectual culture 
produces a decline of the military spirit, and that the 
cohesion resulting from a community of principles 
and intellectual tendencies is rapidly superseding 
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artificial political combmations. Bat at the same 
time it is no leaa certain that the bond of intellec- 
tual sympathy alone ia far too weak to restrain the 
action of opposing passions, and it was reserved for 
political economy to snpply a stronger and more 
permanent principle of unity. 

This principle is an enligbtened self-interest. For- 
merly, Bs I bave said, the interests of nations were 
supposed to be diajnetrically opposed. The wealth 
that was added to one was necessarily taken ironi an- 
other ; and all commerce was a kind of balance, ia 
wbich a gain on one side implied a corresponding loss 
Every blow tbat was stmok to 
e nation was of advantage to the 
rest, for it diminished the number of those among 
whom tbe wealth of the world was to be divided. 
Religion migbt indeed interpose and tell men that 
tbey onght not to rejoice in the miBfortunea of 
otbera, and that they ahonld subordinate tbeir inte- 
rests to higher considerations ; bnt still each people, 
as far as it followed its selfiah interests, was hostile 
fo its neighbour ;' and even in the beat ages the 
guiding principles of large todies of men are almost 
always selfish. Independently of the many wars 
that were directly occasioned by a desire to alter com- 
mercial relations, there was a constant smouldering 
ill-feeling created by the sense of habitnal antago- 
nism, which the slightest difference kindled into a 
flame. 

For tbis great evil political economy is the only 

' Even Toltaira said, ' Telle sua ToiBins. . . . H est clair 

est la eondition humaine, quo qn'un pajB qc peut e^g"™ ^^^s 

Bonhaitor 1b. grandenr de son qa'un autre pord.' I^Sict.phil., 

FUJI e'est iiouliaiter du moL i ait. Fatrie.) 
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coirectivo. It teacbes, in. the first place, that the 
notion that a commercial nation, can only prosper by 

I the loea of its neighbonr, ia easentially false. It 
teochea still further that each nation haa a, direct 
interest in the prosperity of that with which it trades, 
just as a Hhopmao has an interest in the wealth of his 
cnstomera. It teaches too that the different markete 
of the world are so closely connected, that it is qaite 
impossible for a serious derangement to take placB 
in any one of them without its evil effects vibrating 
through all ; and that, ia the present condition of 
Europe, commercial ties are so nnmerous, and the 
interests of nations bo closely interwoven, that war 
is usually an evil even to the viclor. Each Buccessiye 
developemeut of political economy has hrought these 
truths into clearer rehef, and in proportion to their 
diffusion must be the antipathy to war ; the desire to 

I restrict it, when it does break out, as far as possible 

!to those who are actually engaged ; and the hostility 
to all who have provoked it. Every fresh commercial 
enterprise is therefore an additional guarantee of 
peace. 

I know that, in the present day, when Europe is 
suffering to aa almost unexampled extent from the 
disquietude resulting from the conflict between op- 
posing priuciplea and unequal civilisations, speouW 
tions of this kind must appear to many unreal and 
Utopian, Most assuredly, as long as nations tolerate 
I m.onareha who, resting upon the traditions of an effete 
theocracy, regard their authority as of divine right, 
1 and esteem it their main dnty to arrest by force the 
poHtical developements of civihsation, bo long must 
I standing armies and wars of opinion continue. Sot 
would the most sanguine political economist ventnra 
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to predict a time in which the sword ■wonld be alto- 
gether unknown. The explosions of passion are not 
always restrained by the moat evideuttica of interest ; 
exceptional circiimatancea counteract general tenden- 
ciea ; and commerce, which links ci^iUsed conunn- 
nities in a bond of unity, haa ever forced her way 
Rmong barbarians by bloodshed and by tyranny. 
But in order to jastify the prospect of a great and 
profound change in the relations of European nations, 
it ia only necessary to make two postulates. The 
first is, that the industrial element which, ia spite of 
legislative restrictions and military perturbations, is 
advancing every year with accelerated rapidity, ia 
destined one day to become the dominant influence 
in politics. The second ia, that those principles of 
political economy which are ];ow acknowledged to be 
true hy everyone who has studied them, will one day 
be realised as axioms by the masses. Amid the com- 
plications and elaborations of civilisation, the derang- 
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r for evil, 
continually less, and interest becomes more 
and more the guiding influence, not perhaps of indi- 
viduals, but of communities. lu proportion to the 
oommercial and industrial advancement of a nation, 
its interests become favourable to peace, and the love 
of war is in consequence diminished. When there- 
fore the different states of Europe are closely inter- 
woven by commercial interests, when the classes who 
represent those interests have become the g\uding 
power of the state, and when they are fully penetrated 
with the truth that war in any quarter is detiimental 
to their prosperity, a guarantee for the peace of 
Europe will have been attained, if not perfect, at 
least far stronger than any which either rehgiou or 
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phjJantliropy haa yet realised. In bucIi a condition 
of commercial activity, and in anch a, condition of 
public tnowledgB, a political transformation wonld 
neceesarily ensue, and the principal causes of present 
pertnrbationB would be eUminated. At the same 
time two kindred movementa which I have already 
noticed — the recognition of tlie principle of the rights 
of nntionalitieB aa the basis of pohtical moraUty, 
and the growing ascendency of intellectnjal pursuits 
diminishing the admiration of military glory — wonld 
consolidate the interesta of peace. Many years must 
undoubtedly elapse before such a condition of aocie^ 
can be attained ; torrents of blood mast yet be shed 
before the political obstaolea shall have heen re- 
moved, before the nationalities which are still writh- 
ing beneath a foreign yoke shall have been relieved, 
and before advancing knowledge shall have finally 
destroyed those theological doctrines concerning the 
relations between sovereigna and nations which are 
the baaia of all the worst tyrannies that ore cursing 
mankind ; but as surely as civilisation advances, ao 
surely must the trinmph come. Liberty, indnstiy, 
'and peace are in modem societies iadissolnbly con- 
nected, and their nltimate ascendency depends upon 
a movement which may be retarded, but cannot 
possibly be arrested. 

It should be observed, too, that while the nations 
which are most devoted to indnstrial enterprise are 
the most wealthy and the most pacific, they are also, 
as a general mle, those which are most likely to wield 
the greatest power in war. This, as Adam Smith 
has acutely observed, is one of the most important 
differences between ancient and modem societies. 
Formerly, when war depended almost entirely n. 
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mifliiied valour, the military position of a ricli nation 
was uflnally nnfaTonrable ; for while its wealth ener- 
vated its character and attracted the cupidity of its 
neighbonrs, it did not in the hour of strife furnish it 
with advantages at all commensnrate with these evils. 
Hence the rnin of Carthage, Corinth, and Tyre, the 
great centres of commercial activity among the an- 
cients. Since, however, the invention of gunpowder 
and the elaboration of military machinery, war has 
become in a great measiu'e dependent npon mechani. 
cal genins, and above aU npon financial prosperity, 
and the tendency of the balance of power is there- 
fore to incline steadily to the nations that are most 
interested in the preservation of peace. 

The influence political economy exercises in nniting 
different communities by the bond of a common 
interest, is also felfc in the relations between the dif- 
ferent classes of the same community. It is indeed 
no exaggeration to say, that a wide diffusion of the 
principles of the science is absolutely essential, if 
democracy is to be other thau a fearful evil. For when 
tho masses of the poor emei^e from the torpor of 
ignorance, and begin keenly to examine their position 
in the gradations of society, property is almost certain 
to strike them as an anomaly and an injustice. From 
the notion that all men are bom free and equal, they 
will veiy speedily pass to the conviction that all men 
are bora with the same title to the goods that are in 
the world. Paley may have been wrong in regarding 
general utility as the ultimata basis of the rights of 
property, but most assuredly no other will obtain the 
respect of those who, themselves struggling with 
poverty, have obtained a supreme authority in the 
Btote. The long series of measures directly or in- 
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directly infringing on the lights of property that have 
diitj^raced the democracy of France,' aud the notion 
rjf the natnral hostility of capital and labour which is 
so general amoog the labouring classes on the Conti- 
nent, are BoScient to caose a profonnd disqnietade to 
those who have convinced themselves that democraov 
is the n!tiinat« form of political developcment. Poli- 
tical economy, and political econaioy alone, can 
remedy the evil. It does not indeed leach the 
optimism or the fatalism that some have imagined, 
and there can be little question that its ascendency 
must give in many respecta new directions to the 
channel of wealth, repressing forma of expenditure 
which have long been regarded aa pecnliarly hononr- 
ahle, and which will be regarded in a very different 
light when they are nniversally acknowledged to be 
naelesa or detrimental to society.* Kor does it teach 

' Thtn is B full description bj the use. Wera the tarns 

of tbi^se in Cheialliet's Lei- upended ia these vajs de- 

tre» tVT r Organiialion du Tra- voted to producdvo Eooicu, 

vail—* Wij sble, and, con- they wonld, after each «nch 

Bidering that it wm written in eniployment, bo reprodnced, 

1848, a TBrj coume^"* *""''■ "■"^ become Bgnin aruilnble 

' The main interest of the for tile purposes of aodetyr 

poor ia that as large a proper- and those who Boir gain their 

tion aa posBJble of the national living in supplying whst is 

vcalth should be converted into naeless t« mankind would be- 

ciipitBl, or, in other words, take themselves to the enlargol 

liiTerUd from onprodnctiTe to field of productive Paterprise. 

productive chRnnels. Wealth But this train of ressoning 

in the form of diamonds or should be corrected l^ the 

gold omsmcntB, retained only following consideratJonB : Ist, 

lor ostentation, has no effect wealth ia a, mean, and not an 

upon wages. Wealth expended end, its end being happiness; 

in feasts or pageants does nn- and therefore moro aooumnls- 

doubtedly directly benefit those tion, with no further object, is 

who furnish them, but is of plainly irrational. Some moiJM 

no ultimate good to the com- of eipenditure (snch ns public 

munity, because the purchased amusements) which rank yery 

article perishes unpcoductjvelj low indeed when jndgod *~ 
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that the interests of rich and poor are identioal in such 
a secae that the wages of the workman and tiie prohta 
of his employer must rise and fall together, the fact 
being rathei: the revei'se, Kor, again, that a govem- 
meat is altogether impotent in regulating the dia- 
tribntion of wealth, for the laws of BucGeasion and the 
direction given to taxation have in this respect a 
gigantic influence. What, however, it does prove is, 
that the wages of the labourer depend so necessarily 
upon the proportion between the sum that is provided 
for the payment of labour, and the number of those 
among whom it is divided, that all direct efforts 
of the government to cause the permanent elevation 
of wages are, in the end, prejudicial to the very class 
they are intended to benefit. It proves that tlie ma- 
terial prosperity of tlie working classes depends upon 
the increase of capital being more rapid than that of 
population, and that this can only be ensured, on the 
one Land, by the continence of the labourer guarding 
agaickst excessive multiplication, and, on the other 

one test, rank Teiy high when of men is the osUDtation that 

judj!Bd by thn other. The in- ac( 

tensity, and the wide diffusion en 

of enjoyment they produi 

compensate for tlieir traa! 
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hand, by the fiillest eneonrflgemetit of production, 
which implies the perfect protection of capitaJiats ; for 
Le who has no asanrajice that he may retain what he 
baa accnmulated, will either never accumulate, or will 
conceal hia property uuproductively. In other words, 
political economy demonstrates, beyond the poasibihty 
of doubt, that if the property of the rich were confis- 
cated and divided among the poor, the measnrewonld 
in the end be the most fearful catastrophe that could 
befall the latter. 

This great truth, that, in a financial point of 
view, with a very few esceptions, each nation, trade, 
or profession is interested in the prosperity of every 
other, has been g^wing clearer and clearer with 
each new developement of political economy,' and 
cannot fail to eiercise a vast moral influence upon 
Hociety. For though concurrence of action baaed 
solely upon community of interests, considered in 
itself, has no moral valae, itg effect in destroying 
some of the principal causes of dissension is eitremely 
important. And, indeed, human nature is so consti- 
tuted, that it is impossible for bodies of men to work 
together under the sense of a common interest with- 
out a warm feeling of amity arising between them. 
Common aims and hopes knit them together by a 
bond of sympathy. Each man becomes accustomed 
to act with a view to the welfare of others, and a 
union of affections uaualiy replaces or consecrates the 

' At least till Say, whose •iBmonatratiDn of the truth. The 

Thiorie dea PStouchU {directed first writer who intim.iled the 

against the notion of a ' uni- ideality of tha inlerosta of 

versal glut.' which was main- nations engaged in commeree 

tained in Franca by Sismondi was probably Dudley North, 

iind in EngUnd by Malthua) in hia famnus work on rota- 

roaybe regarded as the highest merce, published in 1691. 
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union of IntereBts. The sentiment tbua evoked is 
undonbtedly a moral HentimeTifc ; and if it ia not eo 
powerful as that wLich is elicited by ageucies appeal- 
ing directly to enthusiasm, it is more general, more 
nniforra, and perhaps, on the whole, not less bene- 
ficial to mankind. 

It would be easy to show tliat political economy, 
by revealing the tme cansea of national prosperity, 
has effected, or is effecting, a considerable alteration 
in many of our moral judgments. Such, for esamplo, 
is the change in the i-elative position in the moral 
scale of prodigality and avarice, of youthful indiscre- 
tions, and of imprudent marriages ; and such too are 
the important modifications introduced into the con- 
ception of charity by the writings of Defoe, of Ricci, 
and of Malthus. It will, however, be sufficient for 
my present purpose, to indicate the predominating 
bias which these speculations produce, in order to 
ascertain the class of opinions and the tone of philo- 
sophy they are most likely to favour. On this point 
there can be little doubt. It has been again and again 
recognised that political economy represents the 
estreme negation of asceticism. 

"What may he termed the ascetic and the industrial 
philosophies have at all times formed two of the most 
important divisions of human opinions ; and aa each 
brings with it a vast train of moral and intellectual 
consequences, their history touches almost every 
branch of intellectual progress. The watchword of 
the first philosophy is mortification ; the watchword 
of the second is developement. The first seeks to 
diminish, and the second to multiply, desires ; the 
first, acknowledging happiness aa a condition of the 
mind, endeavours to attain it by acting directly on the 
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niimi, the Eecond bj acting on BniTonnding circnm- 
BtancGs. The first, giving a greater intensity to the 
emotions, produces the most devoted men; the second, 
regulating the combined action of societj, prodnces 
the highest social level. The first Laa proved moat 
congenial to the Asiatic and Egyptian civilisations, 
and the second to the civilisationa of Europe. 

From the beginning of the fourth century, when 
the monastic system wa^ first introduced from Egypt 
into Christendom,' until near the Reformation, the 
ascetic theory was everywhere predominant. The 
movement that was provoked by the examples of 
St. Antony and St. Pachomius, and by the writings 
of St. Jerome and St. Basil, received its full organi- 
sation about two centnries later from St. Benedict. 
The Crusadea and St. Bernard produced the military 
orders; the teaching of St. Bruno, the Cartbuaiana; 
the religious stm^le of the thirteenth century, the 
Eranciscans, Dominicans, and Carmelites ;' the con- 
flict of the Eeformation, the Theatines and the Jesuits. 
With the exception of the last century, during which 
some opposition bad arisen to the monks, tbis long 
space of time represents tbe contLnuona elevation 

' ThsTherappntes mentioned kofp bons, because thoao ani- 
by Philo (De Vil& Contentpla- ni*ls are of the femala sei. 
tiv&) ■were prabablj pagans; (Bayle, MjupcWcb Xei(rM, lettro 
and, indeed, in Asia and Aftica xii.) Some ChriBtians o! Syrin, 
the monaabp \j^ bas always with equal Tiadom, resolVBd 
existed, and hae assumed forma never to eat the Sosh of any 
very eimilar tu tbat among female animal. (Ibid.') 
Christians. The horrible mace- ' TbeCarmeliteB had existed 
rations of the Buddhists rival before upon Mount Carmpl.uid 
those of any Christian sect, and h^ even traced their origin to 
the antipathy to the fair aei: is tbs prophet BHijah ; but they 
nearlyBBgreatamoogthepagun were transferred to Enrope. Te- 
as among the Christian sncho- organised, and greatly multi- 
rites. Some pagan reli^ionifits plied in the thirteenth ceutuij. 
of Slum Duide it a rule never to 
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of the ascetic principle aa tlie BUpreme type with, 
which all forms of heroism natarally aastmilated or 
coaleBCed. 

If we compare this period with tho last three cen- 
turies, the coivtrast is very evident. Formerly, 
oscetieiam represented the highest point of moral 
dignity, and in exact proportion aa a society was 
stimulated towards its conception of excellence the 
monaateriea were mnltiplied. At present, the aboh- 
tion of monaateriea is an invariable concomitant of an 
advancing cirihsation, the immediate conseqaenee 
of every important movement of national progress. 
Protestantism was the first great protest against 
asceticism ; but the process of confiscation which it 
initiated in the sixteenth century, and which waa then 
regarded as the moat horrible sacrilege, has since 
been imitated by almost every Cathohc government 
in Eorope. Not only France, at a time when she 
had repudiated Catholicism, but even Auatria and 
Spain have puraned thia coarse. No leas than 184 
monasteries were suppreased, and ecclesiastical pro- 
perty to the valae of more than two millions of florins 
confiscated, by Joseph It, of Austria ; 3,000 monaa- 
teriea are said to have been sappreased in Europe 
between 18S0 and 1835; 187 in Poland, in 1841.' 
And these acta, aa well aa those which have recently 
taken place in Italy, havo been, for the most part, 
elicited by no scandals on the part of the monks, hut 
were sipiply the expression of a public opinion which 
regarded the monastic life aa essentially contemptible 
and disgraceful. 

Of this indnatrial civilisation, political economy ia 
the intellectual expression ; and it is not too much to 

' Montalembert, Moinia if Occident, Introd. pp. 199, 200. 
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say, tLat it Eamialies a complete theory of hnmaa 
progress directly opposed to the theory of ascetieiam, 
According to its point of view, the baaia of all intel- 
lectual and Hocial developoment is wealth ; for as long 
as meo aro bo situated that all are obHged to labour 
for tiieir anatenanee, progreaa is impoBsihle. An ao- 
ciuniJation of capital is therefore the first step of 
civilisation, and this accuninlation depends mainly on 
the multiplication of wUJits, When the inhabitants 
of any country are contented with ■what is barely suffi- 
cient for the support of life, they will only perform 
the minimum of labour ; they will make no steady 
and sustained efforfs to ameliorate their condition, 
and, as they will place little or no restraint upon 
multiplication, their numbers increasing more rapidly 
than the means of sustenance, the most frightful 
safiering must ensue. To raise that people from its 
barbarism, the first essential is to make it discon- 
tented with its condition . As soon as the standard 
of its necessities is raised, as soon as men come to 
regard aa ueceasariea a certain measure of the com- 
forts of life, habits of parsimony and self-restraint 
will be formed, and material progress wiU begin. 
But it is impossible for men by these means to satisfy 
their wants. The horizon of their ambition continually 
recedes. Each desire that is accomplished produces 
many others, and thns new exertions are elicited, and 
the progress of society secured. In the atmosphere 
of luxury that increased wealth produces, _ refined 
tastes, perceptions of beauty, intellectual aspirations 
appear. Faculties that were before dormant are 
evoked, new directions are given to human energies, 
and, nnder the impulse of the desire for wealth, men 
arise to supply each new want that we&lth has pi'o- 
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daced. Hence, for the raost part, anse art and 
literature, and science, and all the refinementa and 
elaborationa of civilisation, and all the inyentions that 
have allciatud the sufferings or multiplied the en- 
joyments of mankind. And the saioe principle that 
creates civiliaation creates liberty, and regulates and 
snstauis morals. The poorer classes, as wealth, and 
consequently the demand for their labour, have in- 
creased, cease to be the helpless tools of their masters. 
Slavery, condemned by political economy, gradually 
disappears. The stigma that attached to labour is 
renioved. War is repressed as a folly, and despotism 
u of the rights of property. The sense 
a interests nnites the different sections of 
manldnd, and the conviction that each nation should 
direct its energies to that form of produce for which 
it is natarally most suited, effects a division of labour 
which renders each dependent upon the others. Under 
the influence of industrial occupations, passions are 
repressed, the old warlike habits are destroyed, a re- 
spect for law, a consideration for the interests of 
others, a sobriety and perseverance of character are 
inculcated. Integrity acquires a new value, and 
dissipation a new danger. The taste is formed to 
appreciate the less intense but more equable enjoy- 
ments, and the standard of excellence being rectified 
by the measure of utility, a crowd of imaginajy vir- 
tues and vices which ignorance had engendered pass 
silently away. 

This, OP Bomothing like this, is the scheme of pro- 
gress which political economy reveals. It differs 
essentially from the schemes of most moralists in the 
fact that its success depends not upon any radical 
change in the natui'e of mankind, not upon any of 
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those movements of enthusiasm wlueli arc alwajs 
transient in their duration and restricted in their 
sphere, but simply upon the diSiision of knowledge. 
Taking hnman oatute with all its defects, the in- 
fluence of an enlightened aelf-interest first of all upon 
the actions and afterwards upon the character of 
mankinii, is sliown to be Bnfficient to construct the 
whole edifice of civilisation ; and if that principle 
were withdrawn, all would crumble in the dust. The 
emulations, the jealousies, the conflicting sentiments, 
the insatiable desires of mankind, have all their place 
in the economy of hfe, and each successive develope- 
wcnt of human progress is evolved from, their play 
!ind from their collision. When therefore the ascetic, 
proclaiming the utter depravity of mankind, seeks 
to extirpate his most natural passions, to crush the 
expansion of his faculties, to destroy the versatility 
of hia tastes, and to arrest the flow and impulse of 
his nature, he is Btriking at the very force and energy 
of civilisation. Hence the dreary, sterile torpor thai 
characterised those ages in which the ascetic principle 
has been supreme, while the civiKsations which have 
attained the highest perfection have been those of 
ancient Greece and modem Europe, which were most 
opposed to it 

It is curious to observe by what very different 
processes the antipathy to asceticism, was arrived at 
in these two periods. In the first it in to be asoribed 
mainly to the sense of the harmony of complete de- 
Telopcment, and above all to the passionate admire 
tion of physical beauty which art contributed largely 
to sustain. The statues of the most lovely were then 
placed among tho statues of the goddesses, and the 
atliletic games mode the symmetry and beauty of 
the manly frame the highest tyije of perfection. ' A 
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perfect mind in a perfect body ' was the ideal of the 
philosopher, and the latter was considered almost 
a condition of the former. Harmonious sustained 
manhood, without disproportion, or anomaly, or 
eccentricity — that g^sdlike type in which the same 
divine energy seems to thrill with eqnal force throngh 
every faculty of mind and body, the majesty of a 
single power never deranging the balance or im- 
pairing the symmetry of the whole, was probably 
more keenly appreciated and more frequently ex- 
hibited in ancient Greece than in any succeeding 
civilisation. 



Among the modems, oi 
developement has been n 
vidnal, and depends, as n 
of the industrial element, 
of the last few centaries. 



the other band, the law of 
ich more social than indi- 
1 have seen, on the growth 
If we e.Tamine the history 
Bince the Italian repnblics 
revived commerce on a large scale, or since the Por- 
tuguese for the first time founded a great colonial 
empire in the interests of industrial enterprise,' we 
find that these interests have been steadily becoming 
snpreme in all war, legislation, ajid diplomacy, and 
that the philosophy of utility, which is the most 
faithful expression of the industrial spirit, has attained 
a corresponding place in the sphere of thought. It 

' Among (he aneienta the conquest. Tlie Bulistitotion of 

Pbeniuian colonies, and a few the indQetiial for the military 

othera of less importance, were colonial sy8t«n is one of the 

no donbt commerFial, but the important changes in hiitory, 

immense mnjoiity were dne find on the whole, perhspi, it 

either to thu lore of migrntion cannot be better dated than 

natural to a barbarous people, from the Portuguese colonial 

□r to an excess of populatron, empire, ^hich VaECO di Qama 

or to a desire when vanqnished founded, and Albuquerque con- 

to eeoape servitude, or to a fear solidated. 
ir to the spirit of 
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iH supported by the aacondency of the inductive 
philoaophy, which has aittaja concentrated its eSbrts 
chiedy on material advantages. It is snppoi-ted b^ 
the rapid diffusion through all classes of habits of 
thought derived from poKtical life, which is the con- 
sequence of the extension of political liberty. It is 
supported too by the investigations of those great 
moralists who ainco Cumberland have been mainly 
employed in proving that virtue is a condition, of 
happiness, from which men have iUogically, but not 
nnnatnraJly, inferred, that that which haa no utility 
can have no moral value.' 

The iniEQonse importance of utilitarianisni in cor- 
recting the evils of fanaticifim, in calling into action 
the faculties which asceticism had petrified, and in 
furnishing a simple, universal principle of life, has 
been clearly shown. Its capability of coalescing with 
received theological doctrines can hardly be doubtful 
to those who remember that Paley made it the 
corner-stone of his moral philosophy, maintaining 
that a hopo of future reward was the natural prin- 
ciple of virtue- Indeed, one of the few political 
economists who have endeavoured to give theii- 
science a theological complexion, has ai^ed that the 
laws of economical and of religious progress are 
identical, being self-denial for an end.^ At the same 
time, the defects of such a system are safSciently 

' A great political economist, ou daaa qnelqne antra nortifi- 

in a Tork vhich has now cation nuiaible i lui-m^ma. 

bacotne vety racB, Bays, 'Toate inutile aur autres, et que aon 

Vectn qui n'a paa I'ntiliti Dieu mSme doit regarder en 

pour objet immfdint me parait piti^.' (J. B. Say, Olbii, p. 

futile, ridicule, pareille 4 celta 81.) 

J erfeetion de Talapoin qui ' Porin. La Eickean dam 

(onsiBte a se tenir sur un senl Iti Sociitia chritiennet. 
pi»d plusicuTB annfes de saite. 
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manifest, and they are in a great measure also the de- 
fects of rationalism. Utility is, perhaps, the highest 
motive to which reason can attain. The sacrifice of 
enjoyments and the endnrance of sufferings become 
rational only when some compensating advantage 
can bo expected. The condnct of that Tarkish 
atheist,' who, heheving that death was an eternal 
sleep, refused at the stake to utter the recantation 
which would save his life, replying to every remoa- 
strance, 'Although there is no recompense to be 
looked for, yet the love of truth constraineth me to 
die in ita defence,' in the eye of reason is an inexpli- 
cable folly ; ami it is only by appealing to a far 
higher faculty that it appears in its true light aa one 
of the loftiest forms of Tirtne. It is from the moral 
or religious feculty alone that we obt«in the concep- 
tion of the purely disinterested. This ia, indeed, the 
noblest thing we possess, the celestial spark that is 
within ns, the impress of the divine image, the prin- 
ciple of every heroism. Where it is not developed, 
the civihsation, however high may be its general 
average, ia maimed and mutilated. 

In the long series of transformations we have re- 
viewed, there are two which have been eminently 
fe,vourab!e to this, the heroic side of human nature. 
The substitution of the philosophical conception of 
trath, for ita own sate, for the theological conception 
of the guilt of error, has been in this respect a clear 
gain ; and the political movement which has resulted 
chiefly from the introduction of the spirit of rational- 
ism into politics, has produced, and is producing, 
Bome of the most splendid instances of self-sacrifice. 

> Mahomtt Effendi, See Bajla, Peiisies divtriet, j 182. 
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On the whole, howeyer, it can hardly be doubted, 
that the general tendency of these inflnencea is 
nnfavoorable to enthnsiastn, and that both ia actions 
and in speculationa this tendency is painftilly visible. 
With a far higher level of average excellence than in 
former times, onr age exhibits a marked dechne in 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, in the appreciation of the 
more poetical or religions aspect of our nature. The 
history of self-sacrifice during the last 1800 years, baa 
been mainly the history of the action of Christianity 
upon the world. Ignorance and error have, no doubt, 
often direct-ed the heroic spirit into wrong channels, 
and have sometimes even made it a cause of great 
evil to mankind ; but it is the moral type and beauty, 
the enlarged conceptions and persuasive power of the 
Christian faith, that have, daring many centories, 
chiefly called it into being. The power of Chrie- 
tianiby in this respect can only cease with the anni- 
hilation of the moral nature of mankind ; but there 
are periods in which it is comparatively low. The 
decay of the old spirit of loyalty, the destruction 
of asceticism, and the restriction of the sphere 
of charity, which has neceasaHIy resulted from 
the increased elaboration of material oivihsation, 
represent successive encroachments on the field of 
self-sacrifice which have been very imperfectly com- 
pensated, and have given our age a mercenary, venal, 
and unheroic character, that is deeply to be de- 
plored. A healthy oivihsation implies a donble ac- 
tion — the action of great bodies of men moving with 
the broad stream of their age, and eventually govern- 
ing their leaders ; and the action of men of genius or 
heroism upon the mdssea, raising them to a higher 
level, supplying them with nobler motives or more 
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compretensive principles, and modiiying, tliough not 
altogothep directing, the general current. Tlie first 
of these forms of action is now exhibited in great 
perfection. The second has bnt little influence in. 
practice, and is almost ignored in speculation. The 
gradual evolution of societies, the organised action 
of great communitiea nnder the impulse of utilitarian 
motives, is admirably manifested ; but great indi- 
viduabties act seldom and feebly upon the world. 
At the same time, the history of Bpeculatiye philo- 
sophy exhibits a corresponding tone. There has 
always been an intimate connection between utili- 
tarianism and those systems of metaphysics which 
greatly restrict and cnrtaO the original powers of our 
nature, regarding the human mind as capable only of 
receiving, arranging, and transforming ideas that 
come to it from without. Those who hold that all 
our ideas are derived from sensation, will always, if 
they are consistent, make utility the ultimate prin- 
ciple of virtue, because by their system they can 
never rise to the conception of the purely disin- 
terested ; ' and, on the other hand, it will he usually 
found that the sensual school and the materialism 
which it haa produced, have arisen in periods when 
the standard of motives was low, and when heroi.fm 
and pure enthusiasm had but little influence. In 
our present absolute ignorance of the immediate 
causes of life, and of the nature and limits of mind 



' As Madame de Stael said, 
'La mnrale fondte but J'in- 
tirSt, si fortomant prSclife par 
lea ^criTaina fran^nja da der- 



D09 idees ik drs e^nsations' 
{L-Aitemagiie). I beliove all 
■who are cunvBraant with the 
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and matter, tJiie consideration famishes perhaps the 
most satis&clxirj arguments in Favour of spirituahsm ; 
and it is as an index of the moral coadition of the 
age that the prevalence of either epiritDalism or 
materialism is especially important. At present, the 
tendency towards the latter is too manifest to escape 
the notice of any attentive observer. That great 
reaction against the materialism of the last centnry, 
which was represented by the ascendency of German 
and Scotch philosophies in England, and by the 
revival of Carteaianism in Franca, which produced in 
art a renewed admiration for Gothic architoctnre ; 
in literature, the aubatitutiou of a school of poetry 
appealing powerfully to the passions and the imagi- 
nation, for the frigid intellectiialism of Pope or of 
"Voltaire ; and in religion, the deep seuse of sin, dis- 
played in different forms both by the early Evan- 
gelicals and by the early Tractarians, is everywhere 
disappearing. In England, the philosophy of 
perience, pushed to the estremea of Hume, and 
presented by the ablest living philosopher in Europe, 
has been rising with startling rapidity to authority, 
and has now almost aaqnired an ascendency in specu- 
lation. In France, the reaction against apirituaiism 
and the tendency towards avowed materialism, as 
represented by the writings of Comto,' of Hcnan, and 

' It is indrcd true, that a has addncBcl this principla to 

Erat principio of tliB Poaiti™ Ehow that Positivism is on- 

Kbnol ia tbn aasertioD that the affeEted b^ arguments against 

limit of human faculties is tho mateFialiam. As a iDutter of 

Btndj ot the Bncceasions of fact, however, the ieading I'osi- 

pbenomeno, and that ve are tiviets huve been avowed ma- 

tberetbre iDfapablp of aBceF- torialista; (he ligation of the 

taining their causes ; and M. esistenco of metaphysicB as a 

Littr£, in his preface to the Bcienoe distinct from physi- 

racent edition of Comto'* works, ology, wliieh ia one of thaiz 
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of Taine, are scarcely less powerful than at the close 
of the last centary ; while, under the gnidance of 
Schoppenhaner and of Buchner, even Germany itself, 
BO long the chosen seat of metaphysics, is advancing 
with uo faltering etopa in the same career. 

This is the shadow resting npon the otherwise 
brilliant picture the histoiy of Rationalism presents. 
The destruction of the belief in witchcraft and of 
religious persecution, the decay of those gliastiy 
notions concerning future punishments, which for 
centuries diseased the imaginations and embittered 
the character of mankind, the emancipation of suf- 
fering nationalities, the abolition of the belief in the 
guilt of error, which paralysed the intellectual, and of 
the asceticism, which paralysed the material, progress 
of mankind, may be justly regarded as among the 
greatest triumphs of civilisation ; but when we look 
back to the cheerful alacrity with which, in some 
former ages, men sacrificed all their material and in- 
teUectual interests to what they believed to be right, 
and when we realise the unclotided assurance that 
was tiieir reward, it is impossible to deny that we 
hare lost something in our progress. 

cardmal doctrines, implies, or in B. Tprj dear aod able littla 
all bat impliss, mBtoriitlisiii ; book, called Le Matirialiarne 
andtbe tendencyof thoicBi^houl cimiemporain, by Psul Janet, 
has, I think, of late jeara been a writer on whom (ainca Saiaaet 
steadily to Bubstitute direct died) the defence of Spiritual- 
negations for Bceptdcism. There ism in France eeems tu liare 
are BOina good remarts on this mainly davolvcd. 
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Church OB to the existence of I he, 
i.267. Correctdoctrinestumbled 
upon by the ManichiEanE, 267. 
ExiBtenee of the Antipodes de- 
nied by the Fathers, 267, 268. 
And by Cosmas iu hia ' Topo- 
giaphiB ChrialJana,' 288. Their 
fliistenee Bseertad by St. Vir- 
gilius, 273 

A^es, painted I^s, i. 244 

Apocalyptic sabjeetg in Chriatlun 
art, i. 239 

Apollo, in Greek statues, the type 
of male beauty, i. 233 

Apparirions, the belief in, one of 
iJio corner-Btonas of the pEycho- 
logy of the Fathers, i. 338. Pra- 
diapOBition of the Greets to see 
ghosts, 338 iMte. ApporitJons 
seen by the ancients, 340 

Apples, ihe aapposed especial power 
of the devil over, i. 4 note 

Aquatic deity, pagan represents ti on 
of an, adopted by Christian arl, 
i. 203 



ART 
the connection between spirits 
and animals, J6 note. On infant 
baptism, 360 note. His notion of 
the locality of hell, 344 «ete. 
His remartfl in favour of perse- 
cution, ii. 2. His assertion of 
the right to rebel against uiy'usC 
Bororeigna, 146. His views re- 
spceting osury, 26 1 . Hia remarka 
on the Jews, 276. His 'His- 
triones' qaoted, 30S and nats 

Arabs, influence of their works on 
tbe intellectual energies of Qirie- 
tendom, ii. 2Q6 

Arradius, the emperor, suppresses 
thfi works of Eunomios, ii. 1 18 

Archers, English, theii skill, ii. 213 

Architectore, the only form of art 
open to the Slaliomedans, i. 225. 
The Alhambra and Alcazar of 
Seville,2S5. The works of Greek 
arcliitecta at Havenna, Venice, 
&c.,234. Introduction of the form 
of tie oroBB in the ground plan of 
churches, 240 note. TiansiCion 
which took place in architecture, 
233. Period of the origin of 
Gothic architectare, 253. Fitness 
of Gothic as Christian architec- 
ture, 254. Hatchinson on the 
causes of the ancient preference 
of Gothic to Eoman Architecture, 
256 note. Style altered by Bru- 
nelleschi, 257. Superiority of Go- 
thic architecture for diBlanceB,and 
its influence on the stage, ii, 2B8 

AiriaaB, ascendency of the, in the 
East, in the reign of Yalene, i. 
33. Their persecutions, ii. 12. 
IntolerBnceofthe Spanish Arians, 
1 3 note. Persecuted by Conatan- 
tine, 13. Pereecntions of, under 
Elizabeth, 40 

Ariatocratical syBtem, its in£nenFe 
iBolidating the doctrine of 
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I 



io the middle ages owing to 
eul; heretics, i. 378 note, 
•nsva reapecciag the eiercjee of 
mechanical arU. ii. 231. An^ 
respecting slaTerj, 232. On Cht 
sterility uf mDnejr, 231) 
Arras, trials at, in llfiS, i. 3 note 
Art. the most bithful expreasion ol 
religious realisation, during (be 
continuance ot idolatry, i. 19' 
Influence <if the national religioi 
on the art of*tlie ancients, 19. 
The art uf the Oatacombs, and 
itB freedom from idolatry, 197- 
Effect of Pagan traditions upon 
GhriBtiun art, 197. It? freeilom 
from tarroriani in early timea, 
Its great love of Bymbollmn, 
Symbol of the peacock, 200. 
of OrpheQS, 200. Exampl> 
the introduction of pagan 
into Christian art, 201 
Masks of the sun and moo 
emhlems of the resurrection, 
The Pagan genii of the sea 
as guardian angels, 201. 
symbol of the fish {Ix^'). 
AaA of the slag, 202. Other 
Butfjecls taten from Old Testa- 
ment symbols, 202, 203. Causes 
of the growing tendency 
present directly the objeci oi 
worship, 203. Portraits of God 
the Father, 204. Materialisation 
of every spiritual conception from 
the Birth to the twelfth centuries, 
204. Influence of Gnosticism 
over Christian art, 20fi. Pro- 
cess of the reprcEontatioa of the 
Creator in art, 20fi. Infiuence 
of the Apocryphal Gospels, 310. 
Probable Gnostic origin of the 
conventional cast of features as- 
cribed to Chrisl, 210. Influence 
of painting and sculpture in 
strengthening Moriolatry. 213. 
Arcbitecturs the only form of art 



r of Christian ait in the 
middin ages, 225. Gold and sil- 
ver carviug. and ivory diptjcha, 

226 note, niumiuatioaotmann- 
scripts, 22S. Influence of mediie- 
val modes of thought upon ait, 

227 nott. Period in which thn 
ascetic ideal of ugliness was most 
supreme, 230 note. The AbU 
Pascal on mediaeval art, 23Ofl0te- 
The work of Bishop Durandas, 
230 nott. Greek idolatry fading 
into art, 230. Its four stitges, 
331. A HFrresponding transition 
in Christendom, 233. Greek in- 
fluence on Christiunart, 231. In 
Italy, 23* note. Effects on art 
of the tradition of the personal 
deformity of Christ, 238, The 
Byzantine style broken byastndy 
of ancient Greek sculptors, 236. 
Christian school of Giotto and 
Fra Angelico, 236. A gsasral 
efflorescence of the beautiful pro- 
duced by the revival of lesming 
in Enrop6,237. Apocalyptic sub- 
jects, 239. Progress of terrorism 
in art, 240. Religious paiutdngs 
regarded simply as studies of the 
beautiful, 212. Causes of this 
eecularlsatioQ of art, 243. In- 
fluence npoD art of sensuality, 
2iS. And of oriental robes, 240 
note. Influence of the discovery 
of many great works of pagan 
sculpture, 347. Histoiyof Greek 
art after the rise of Christianity, 
248. The types of Christian re. 
placed bytboseofPaganai' "'" 



uction in favoa 






ism led by Savonarola, g.^1. Ra- 
pidity of the aeealarisBlion of srt 
after the death of Ssvonarala, 
2o2. Never afterwards asmmed 
a commanding influence over the 
minds of men, 2S3. Transitiva 



ASC 



arcliiM 



2S8. Intellootnal importance of 

the history of art;, 2S9 
AMMtidsm. See MoDasticiam 
Asaes, FeoBt of, ii. 306. Origin of 

the, 308 note 
Afltrologers, called Mathomatici, i. 

4! m)U 
Astrology, rBYiTal of ths psssion 



for, ii 



ths middle 



IS. Comte'e 
J, 277. 






attempt to o 
religions by the aid of, 277 lotr 
CsMnn and Vanini's horoseopi 
of ChriHt,277nofe. Bodinont&i 
jnflnence of the atara over tin 
dorelopement of societies. 277 
Aatronomy dieplucBS 












■Be, i. 376. Beauty of the 
BDggGEtion of Dr. Chalmers ip- 
specting insignificance of the 
earth, 278 luHe. Views of thf 
ancient astronomers as to the 
motion of the celestial hodies, 
278 nole. Cause of the growlh 
of the science of astronomy, 282. 
Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, ami 
Tjcho Bralie, 282. Descartes' 
theory of TOrticBB, 282. Comets, 
283. Halleya prediction of their 
revolution, 285. laplaco on ihf 
argument of deaign derived from 
the motions of the planetary 
bodies, 291 no/e 
Atheism, Glauvil'f chan 



garded lycantiiropy as a fal*le, 
7S, 76 nolt. On the miracles 
worked by the relics of St. Ste- 
phen, 163 nele. His defence of 
Genesis against the Manidueans, 
265. His opinion of incorporeity 

marks on the existence of mice, 
342 noie. His viev of infant 
baptism, 3B1. His views as In 
the condemnation of all eitemal 
to the Church, 377. The theory 
of predestination anhstBntinlly 
held by St. Augoatine, i. BBS. 
The theology of persecution sya- 
tematieed by him, ii. 20. Notice 
of his character and influence, 20- 
22. His aversion to the effoaion 
of blood, 23. Condemns religious 
lilierty, 23 noi» 

Authority, eiami nation of the basis 
or principle of, on which all po- 
litical atmctnres rent, ii. 137 

Averroes, influence of, over the 
whole intellect of I! 



. il5 t 






ord atbi 
baa been used, 115 nole 

Atmospheric disturbances attri. 
bnted to tba power of the devil, 
acd of ■witches, i. 69 

Augncy, how punished by the Em- 
peror Constantins, i. 28 

Augustine, St., on ths meaning oi 
the word sngel, i. ^2 tinls. Be- 



ItenSD 



Oi^ 



s picture of, at Pisa, 48 
note. Impulse ^ron to psycho- 
logy by the school of, 341 

AvitDS, St., his verse on infant bsp> 
tism quoted, i. 363 note 

Ayala, Balthazar, his defence of 
tyrannicide under some circum- 



i. 233 

Bacon, Lord, his view of witchcraft, 
i. 106. Influence of his philoso- 
phy on its decline, 109. On the 
cause of the paralysis of the hit- 
man faculties in the middle ages, 
282. Enlightenment of hia age, 
285 note. Hia ini.liilily to grasp 
the discoveries of the i 



382 



INDEX. 



BAC 

of his time, 2S5 note. Causes of 
his influence, 402, 404. Carp- 
ings of the Tractarian party at 
the inductive philosophy of Bacon, 
406 note 

Bacon, Koger, his persecution, i. 
275. Influence of Arabian learn- 
ing oyer him, ii. 296 

Bagpipes, praised by Julian in one 
of his epigrams, i. 254 note 

Ballot, the, advocated by Harring- 
ton in the seventeenUi century, 
ii. 147 note 

Baltimore, Lord, upholds religious 
liberty, ii. 53 

Bamberg, great number of witches 
burnt at, i. 3 

Baptism, fetish notions in the early 
Church respecting the water of, 
i. 1 9 1 . Unanimity of the Fathers 
concerning the non-salvability of 
unbaptised infants, 359. Opinion 
as to a special place assigned to 
imbaptised infants, 360. The 
* baptism of blood,' and the * bap- 
tism of perfect love,* 360 note. 
Opinions of Pelagius, St. Augus- 
tine, Origen, and St. Fulgentius, 
361, 362. Superstitious rites 
devised as substitutes for regular 
baptism, 363 note. Doctrine of 
the Church of Home as enun- 
ciated by the Council of Trent, 
365. Conflicting tendencies on 
the subject produced by the Ee- 
formation, 365. Effects of the 
Anabaptist movement, 365. 
Cases of baptism by sand and 
wine, 366 note. Doctrines of the 
Lutherans and Calvinists, 366. 
The doctrine of original sin re- 
jected by Socinus, 372. By Zu- 
inglius, 373. And by Chilling- 
worth and Jeremy Taylor, 376 note 

Barbarians, conversion of the, 
causes idolatry to become gene- 
ral, i. 218 



BAT 

Barberini, Cardinal, his musical 
parties, ii. 322 note 

Barclay, William, first denied the 
power of the Pope over the tem- 
poral possessions of princes, ii. 
168 note. On lawful resistance 
to tyranny, 186 note 

Baroni, Leonora, her singing, ii. 
322 note. Milton's Latin poems 
addressed to her, 322 note 

Bartholomew, St., success of per- 
secution shown in the case of 
the massacre of, ii. 4. Heaven 

. thanked by a pope for the mas- 
sacre of, 38 

Bartolomeo, Fra, influence of Sa- 
vonarola over him, i. 252 

Basil, St., devotion of the monks 
of, to painting, ii. 240 

Baxter, Eichard, his defence of 
the persecution of witches, i. 8, 
108. His account of the deatli 
of Lowes, 108 note. His vain 
endeavours to revive the belief 
in witchcraft by accounts of 
witch- trials in America, 121. 
His work answered by Hutchin- 
son, 122." His view of religious 
liberty, ii. 75 

Bayle, his view of wit-chcraft, i. 
97. His attempt to overcome 
the popular superstitions re- 
specting comets, 284. His works, 
and those which best show his 
genius, 285 note. His remarks 
on the tendency of theologians 
to condemn error more severely 
than immorality, 310 note. His 
denunciation of torture, 331 note. 
The character of Bayle regarded 
as the sceptical scholar, ii. 58. 
His influence on religious liberty 
in France, 69. His ' Contrains- 
les d'entrer,' 60. Argument by 
which his principles were deve- 
loped, 61, 62. His advocacy of 
the doctrine of passive obedience, 



221. The'ATiH am EDfagiea' 

S£cribed to him, 220 nole 
Ba70Qet, importaace of the iuTen- 

tion of the, to ilcmacracj, ii. 

2U 
Bear-baiting, not formerly le- 

garded aa inhuman, i. 302 
BeuTB, dancing, their coDoectJon 

with the devil, i. 74 note 
Beaamarchals, hla oharitj, 11. 242 

Beanfy, Greek worship of every 
order of, i. 22S. ' Beaut; of Bome 
of the higher forme of animal 
life, displayed In Greek eculp- 
tnr?, 228 aoli. Departure of 
tnediteral art from the beautl- 
M, 230. A general efflorescence 
of the beautiful the result of 
the revival of learaing in Europe, 
237. Influence of voluptuous 
beauty upon art, 247 «o*f- The 
feeling of reverence gmdually 
encroached upon and abaorbed 
by tiiat of beauty, 260 

Beccaria, his opposition to torture 
in Italy, i. 331 

Becket.St. Thomas i, hymn on the 
Virgin ascribed to, quoted, 1. 
312 note 

Badell, Bishop, respeft with -which 
he waa treated by the rebel Ca- 
tholics, ii. 6. His life, byAlei- 
ander Clogy, 6 note 

BeeUebub, regarded aa the god of 
flies, i. 74 nole 

Bigarda, sect of the, i. 341 

Belginm, monkish origin of many 
of the towns of. ii. 240. First 
mercantile establishments in, 
293 

Belief, religious, fetishism proba- 
bly the first stage of, i. 190. 
AoChrDpomorphism the next 
Bti^, 193 

Beltandlne, Cardinal, one of his 
arguments In favour of pers«cu- 



tion, ii. !9 note. His snpport 
of the Pope's right to depose 
Bovereigns, 149. His work burnt 
in Paris, 149 

Bells, church, snpposed inventioa 
of, byPanlinns, 1. 253 

Benedict XIV., Pope, his defini- 
tion of usury, ii. 256 nole. His 
decree against it, 267 

Benedictines, their services io ma- 
king labour honourable, ii. 239 

Bentham, Jeremy, his part in ths 
movement for the mitigation of 
the severity of the penal code, 
i. 349. On usotj. ii. 260 ne/e. 
Gives the dpath-blow to the usury 
laws, 270 

Berkeley, Bishop, helps by his wri- 
tings the cause of toleration, Ii, 
72. His proposal I 



aWest 
His 



itUai 



tholiCE 

sity, 123 m 
on passive obedience, 181 note 
Bernard, St., his rejection of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 

Beronice, the name given by early 
Christian tradition to the woman 
healed of an issue of blood, i. 
209 nole. This woman one of 
the principal types among ths 
Gnostics, 209 note 

Beza,on predestination, i. 389 m>ie. 
Advocates the lawfnlnesi of per- 
secatioD, ii. 43. His answer to 
Castellio, 50 

Bianehi, his work ' On Ecclesias- 
tical Power," ii. 143 nole 

Bibbiena, Cardinal, his play of the 
'Calandra,' ii. 312. Portraits 
of, by Baphael, 312 note 

Biblical inlerpretalion and criti- 
cism. Sec Scriptural Interpre- 

Bilson, Bishop, his Apology for the 
policy of Queen Elizabeth to- 
wards the Catholics, iL 40 note. 
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Maintains the sinfulnFas of tole- 
ration, 40 note 

EioBfeldioB, his oppoeition to the 
belirf of lycanthropj, i. 77 lote 

Bi»hop«, ulsctioa of, in the early 
Church, ii. 14S 

Black death, a cnnec of the ten- 
donoj tjiwu^B luxury, ii. 286 

BlacksmitliB, Ab^asinian miporsti- 



Blncki 

tjjannj, il. 18S 
Blanche!, Peter, hia farce of ' Pato- 

lii),'ii. 310, snd«o(e 
Bodin, John, hia defencn of the 

belief in witchcraft, i 66. Tes- 

torian, 87 Boie. fli« 'Cemono- 
manie des Sorciers,' 88. His in- 
dignation at Wicf'b sceptic 
work, BB. His rovprence for the 
Old Testament, 135u&fe. Hi 
tion of the kfluecceof the 
over the devolopement of t 
ties, 27S Hole. Ilia etudj of the 
Botnanlaw.ii. 200. Hia view ' 
the regal power, 2U1 

the pagan and Christian esi 
ToaCa of, i. 228, 230 
Bceotians, their dialike of Coi 

Bognet, president of the Irihun 
of St. Claude, his cieeutians for 
lycanthropy, i. B8 

Bolingbroke, Lord, eauses of the 
oblivion into whicii bis works 
have passed, i. 176. Inimical 
tolibraty, ii. 190 

3oUandiat collection of Lives of 
the Saints, i. 142 mle 

BoDavBDtura, hie Faallcr, in use at 
Home, i. 21 fi note 

Bonlfice, St., hie attack on SL Vir- 
gins, i. 273 

Boots with pointed toes supposed 
to have been offensive to Glot^ i . 6S 



Bossnet, atlncks Zuingliaa' 
of original sin, i. 374. AsMitl 
the doctrine of salvation onl; ia 
the Chnrch, 361. Foaition u- 
signed by him to Soduians and 
AJnabaptieta, ii. 61 

Botticelli, the painter, influenced 
Savonarola, i. 313 

Bourdeaiix, De Lancre'a sugges- 
tion as to the cause of witch- 
craft about, i, 4 note 



Brephotrophia, or asylums for ehil- 






i. 211 



the t 



e of Jus 



, Inquisilion riota in, ii. 118 
Bridles, witches', or iron kJIbth 

used for Extorting confession, i. 

129, ISO note 
Broedenen, hia work on nsniy, ii. 

267 



105, ins not 

Bruges, luiury of, in the four- 
tutnth centniy, ii. 288 

Bmndleschi, bis influenee on Ita- 
lian architecture, i. 257 

Bruno, hia philoaophieal Bpecala- 
tiona, i. 104. Burnt alive, 101 

Bruyere, La, his opiniona and influ- 
ence on the subject of witohcrafl, 
i.97 

Buohanau, George, his Protestant 
liberaliani, ii. 17S. Hia praise 
of the tyrannicides of antiquity, 
176, 177. Influence of hia tract 
'De Jure Eegni npud SeoWa,' 
176 

Buckle, on t^e diabeliaf in witeh- 
craftinEngland,i.l21no(«. On 
the Scotth Eeformation, ii. 17* 



I. 302. lu eilenC 
nongst the WM^^ 



EUL 
dasMB, sot. DefeDded bj Can- 
ning and Windham, 302 nole. 
The nnsuweBsful warfaiB waged 
by the Popes against Spanish 
bull-fighta, 302 tiote. Opposition 
of the Jesuit Mariana, 303 i-ole. 
Tba giPHt bull-flght of 1333 at 
HoDifl, 303 Hate 

Sullinf er, bis ajmroral of die mur- 
decofSermuaJi. 16 

BniKfaan, privileges of, in she 
middla ages, ii. 248 note 

Bnrgos, rairada of the cmcifli at, i. 

Bivnet, BSehop, hin liber^iBm, ii. 
IBa «ote 

Burl, faptitin, on old women turn- 
ing themmjlveB into cats, i. 132 
«aU. His (locoant of the belief 
in vitdicran. in Jutland in 1 
time, 135 

Butler, on eternal ponisbmentfl, 



CABALA, the Hebrew, i. H note 
Cabali8W,TleH-Bofthe,reBpett- 
ingdemone, 1.2* note. Doetriaes 
and beliefs of the, 42. The mjs. 
tic union of Cabaliatic philoso- 
phers and Bjipha, 43, 44 

Caglioitro, the prophecies of, attri- 
buted to supernatural agenej, i. 
lUO 

CainiWs, their reverenoe tor thn op- 
tioDents of the Jewish religion, 
1. 208 Kotf 

Calahorm, witches put to death at, 
1. 6 note 

CslTin, John, liis notions on « 
croft, i. 8 note. His view i 
fantbaptism, 366, 367 nole. His 
part ia the Eoeharistio co-'— 
Teraj.373. HisTlewofthf 
trine of salvation only for those 
in the Church, 382. Advocates 
the UvfulneES of persecudon, ii. 



43. Applauded fur buruiuij tiev- 

tellio's denunciation of piedeeti- 
narianism, 49. His book against 
the Anabeptisls' notion of the 
Bleep of the soul between death 
and judgment, la note. His in- 
cHoatlon to the republican theory 

of mcnej-lending, 285. Hia se- 
verity against the theatre, 325 

Calvinists, their coalescence with 
the Lutherans ia ftusBia and 
other parts of Germany, i. 2S'i 

Canning, Gtiorge, hia defence of 
bull-bsiting, i. 302 noie 

Capel, Lard, his dying words on 
paseiTe obedience, ii. 186 nule 

Capital, the increase of, one of the 
fireumstances that prepared the 
democracy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, ii. 208. Importance to the 
pour of converting wealth into 
capital, 360 note 

Capital punishment, opposition of 
Bishop Berkeley 10, 1348. Bcc- 
caria advocated its abolition, 349 

CardpiH, hia horoscope of Christ, L 
277 i^le 

Carmagoola and the Italian condot- 
tieri, ii. 214 

Carmelites, their histotj, IL 364 

Carthage, Council of, pronounces 
the damnation of the heathaii. i. 
37B. Third and FouKh Councils 
of, condemn naury, ii. 256 aole 

Carving on gold and silver, how 
preeerred in the middls agea, i. 
226 nvle. Carved ivory diptjcbs. 



Caiieino, Monte, edtoul of Greek 



CiutsDngB. n Spnnish m 



witthcraft, i. 5 note 

CaaMllio. his life and vritings, li. 
46. 1T< His lepndiatinn nf pre- 
deslJnariaDiHm. 47. DenouaiwB 
the nmrder of ServetOB, 47. An- 
HWered by Cnlriii and Beis, 48. 
EpithdtB hcapod upun him by 
Calrin, 49 nolr. Hia end, 49 

Catacambe, tombs of the eiorciita 
in Min.i. 26 note. The art of the 
caUcombB ultogether removed 
from idolHtrj. IBT- Only one nr 
two represontationB of martyr- 
doms. 1 9S. Systematic? eicluei on 
of all imuges of sorroir, suffer, 
ing, and Tengeance. 198. 199. 
Gfsit love of symbolism eTJnccd 
by the art of tho eatocombB, SOU 

CBthari,asei;tof GnosticB, tbeiret- 
forU to subdue the propensities 
of the body, i. ^29 

Catholicism, Roman, tmres of the 



,mproii 



'nChrietianil 



of rebellion npiinat themBelve?, 
40. The continaaaoe of miraeu- 
loufl power Btill maintained by 
the Chnrth of Rome, 139. But 
the sense of tlie miraculous on 
the decline among the groat bodr 
of eduoited Catholics, 143, 14S. 
BAtlonaliBtie tendeacios in Ko- 
nmn Catholic countrieB, 179. 
Eeflectione on St. Peter's at Rome 
tiB a memorial of the decay of 
Cfttholioism, 257. Tortnre em- 
ployed by Catholics during the 
reign of Mary. 330 loif. Doc- 
trine of the Churiili of Rome 
impflcting infant hnptiaiti as 
eauncialed by the Couacil of 



Trent, 365. Early C 
perfectly in accordance with the 
intflllectnal irants of Europe, ii. 
28. Period when tt became the 
principle of tetrogi'eBsios, 3U. 
And when coercion was oistnred, 
30. Establishment, of the Inqui- 
sition, masaacre of the Albigen- 
ses, and injanction of the Funrth 
Council of the Lsleran. 30. Atro- 
city of the persecution perpe- 
trated by Catholicism, 32. A 
greater amount of unmerited suf- 
fering inflicted by the Church of 
Rome than by uny other niigion 
that has ever existed, 39. Feme- 
cution of Catholics under Eliza- 
beth, 38. Catholic and Protes- 
tant persecutions compared, 61- 
Giowth of religious liberty tti 
France always opposed by the 
Chiu^h, H9.~ Attempts of L*- 
mennaiB to aaBociatP Catholicity 
with the movement of modnn 
cirilIsation,69. CathoUeism pm- 
scribed by theEnglish Coraraoii- 
wealth, 74. Hilton's reasonsfor 
Bielnding Catholics from tolera- 
tion, 78. Period of the undis- 
puted ascendency of Catholicitni 
in Europe, 105. Catholic eman- 
cipation. 123. Endowment of 
the college of Maynooth, 133. 
Proposal of Bishop Berkeley tii 
adndt Catholics into aProlestanc 
uniyoTsity, 123 note. Review of 
the ultramnntftue party, 148. The 
worliB of Bellarmine and Susm 
burnt at Paris, 14!). Teaching 
of French Catholicism as to the 
independence of the civil power, 
1 69. In its earlier stage the Oa- 
tholic Church the representative 
of progress, 216. Satoral imn- 
pntnty of Cntholiciam to guide 

eighte?nth century, 319, Hpc 



DTDBI. ^^iWT^^H 


CAT CBR ^^1 




Charity of the early Christians, Ii. ^^M 


21.9. Eftect of thB prohibition 


211. Long psHod that elapsed ^^1 


of nsurjr in CatlioUc coUQtrieB, 


before it was appreciated, 243 ^^H 


263 «ol. 


ChBclemagiie, his titrlngent lans ^^^H 


Cato, his remarX on wUbacy, i. 78 


i^inHt sorcerers, i. 41. His ^^^| 


Cats, old women turning themselves 


contemptuous disregard of Iha ^^M 


into, 1133 note 


Aeereee of the Soi>ond Council of ^^H 


Camw, ultimate, failure of the mind 


Nice, 219 ^H 




Chacles v., Emperor, number of ^^1 


GSTidiy, ch&Dge in the relstire po- 


Dutch heretics put to death dnr- ^^H 


litioD of CHTalrf aad iiihnlry iu 


ing bis reign, ii. 33. MagniScm ^^M 


mi. ii. 212 


position of Spain under his go- ^^H 


Crecbino, the hurlequin, notice of. 


vernment. 326. His employ- ^H 


ii. 310 note 


menC of gold in his wars, 330. ^H 


Celibacr r^arded as the highest 




form of Tirtue, i. 77. The old 


coinage, 331 note ^ 


irrilera respecting women, 78. 


Charles IX., of France, alleged 


Inflnence of tha celibacy of the 


cause of his early death, i. 91 


monks in strengthening Mario- 


Chnrzns, reverence of fetishism, i. 


lalrv. 213 


193 ^^ 




Charron, bis iitmouB treatise on ^^M 


of immumlity and piety, i. 393 
Crlm. Minos, his work attribnted 


' Wisdom,' i. 96, 330 note. His ^H 


denunciation of torture in France, ^^^| 


to BeUins, ii. 50 nolf 


330. His advocacy of the doc- ^^M 


Celts, their ascription of intelli- 


trine of pasaive obedience, ii. ^^H 


ganoe to animHia. i.7i nfit 


220 ^H 


Censorship, sbrogation of the, in 
EnglHnd. ii. B3. A literary Cen- 




cbemy. i.286 ^H 


Hinbip directed against berrtical 


Child, Sir Josiah, his defence of ^^M 


writings after the abolition of pu- 


the mercantile system, ii. 342 ^^M 


nishment far heresy, 117. Dio- 




eietian, Jnlian, Constantine, and 


Chillingn-orth, WilUam, cnuses of ^^M 




his joining tbe Church of Some, ^^H 


«nees, 119. ConTocation and 


i. 166. Eejeets original sin, 375 ^^ 


the Star ChambpF, 119 


noif. Helps by his writings the 




cause of toleration, ii. 72, 73 


of, ii. 8S-96 note 


Chocolate, importation of, into E-.;. 


Cares, in Greek Htalues, a m"" i>f 


rope, ii. 336 J 


Hummec and of maternal tove, i. 




232 


act before and ailcr the twelfth ^^H 




century, i. SO. Early symbols ^^^| 


sprcting the earth, i. 278 sole 


.of. 202. Probable Gnostic ori- ^^1 


Chnnce, gamoH of, why probibit<>d, 


gin of the conventional cast of ^^H 


i. 2S0. Old opinions on the 


features ascribed to Christ, 21ti. ^^M 


fluliject of lots, 280 no(«. Qa- 


No authentic portrait of C1m>t ^^H 
in the time of St. Augnstine. 21 1 ^^M 


taker'a work on the natural Uw» 


otbl, 280no« 


vole. Tha Bnt notice in writing ^^^1 


^^^ 


^^1 



CHU 

of the rcsODlhlancB of CliriBt. to 
hU muthpr. 213 wtr. T!ib im- 
age At Viocmt, 317. Mosaic 
port rail jireserred in the church 
of St. PraxedB, at Bomo. 225 
note. Thf tradition of hia de- 
formity, 234. Thp forged letter 
of LentuloB to tbe Roman Senuto 
OD hta nppearauw, ZM nolr. 
CardHu'ii Eioroacapa of lum, 277 

Chrialianity : the early ChrialiaoB 
in the Rooi&a empire, i. 20. Fu- 
guaiem, hov regHtded by Item, 
21. Influence of the AlBiaa. 
drian or Neo-Fla tonic Bchool 



r then 



ai « 



g them, 25, 1« note. Ter- 
ror which the doctrine of demons 
must hnve spread umntig; them, 
S6. The title ' enemieg of the 
hnmiia race' tranaferrod from 
the ChristisnB to the magidnnn, 
29. Magical chumcUr attributed 
to ChriBtian litra, 31. Tho mi- 
racle of St, HiluHon. 31, 32. 
Poliey of the early Christians to- 
irards iho mngieians, 31, Com- 
promise her ween Christianity 
and Fii[>aniBm, 36. Change in 



l»r 



reillli I 



;, 5U. 



nthei 



ilismoH Chnetiimitj. I8S, 
Ensinples of foiith notions in 
the enjly Church, 191.^ Singu- 
larly touching and enblime cha- 
raeter of the early Chureii, 199, 
Its synkholiBm as evinced in eariv 
Christian art, 200. Triumph of 
Christianity by abrorbing aod 
tnuiHforminf; old syatems ra'ber 
than ansiMIatiiig them, 211. 
Diatinetave type and tons of 
Christianity baiiishtid from art, 
and replaced by typos of pugan- 
lum, 2S0. Oripiniility of tho 
mora] type of C'hriBtianitj, 300. 



cm 

Real character and test of the 
Chriatian religion. 326. Boimd- 
less philanthropy of modem 
Christianity, 346. The sense of 
ein appt^Ied to most strongly by 
Christianity. 355. First conge- 
lation of tbe moral sentiments of 
Chrietiaiiity into ati elabonte 
theoli^y, 3Se. Belief of the 
early Church that all external to 
Christianity were dootned to dam- 
nation, 3S9. Triumph of Chrib- 
tianity in the Roman empire on 
the condition of tcanafurining it- 
evif under the inSuenca of the 
spirit of sect, ii. 105. Pasio'Te 
obedience of the early Christian*. 
13S, 141. Synthesis of the 
moral prinriples of ChriatiaBity 
and Paganiam, 227. Chriitiaiiity 
the moat eff^tive opponent of iJie 
oril of slavery, 330. The ferocity 
of manners corrected by tlia 
creation of Chriatian charily, 
240. Long period that elapned 
before the preeminent sarvicM 
of Chriatian charity were ap- 
preciated, 243. Great devslope- 
mcut of eelT-sacriSco by Chria- 
lianity, 24&. Position of pnblie 
amunements in the early hiatot? 
of Chriatianity, 301 

Cbrysoatom, St., on women, L JS 

Church and State theory, tie, in 
England and France, ii. 123 

Church, Dr. Thomas, hia answu- to 
Middloton'a attack ou the Tera- 
city of the Fathers, i, 1S7 

Cicero, his idea of tbe soul, i. 337 

CimabHP, joy of tbe Florentines at 
one of hia pictures of the Virgin, 
i, 2S4 

Cimento, An^sdemin del, eatabliih- 
ment of the. in Tnsoany, i. 286 

Circumcelliones, their tnrbnlence, 
and persecution by ConstantiB^ 



d 



CIV 

Civilisation, effect of, in dpstrajing 
the belief in tho mirnculous. i. 
H6. Its power on contemporarj 
as cnmpnred with hietoricsl mi- 
raclss, 147 

CtaBBic:J writiagB, action of tho re- 
Tival of the, on liberty, ii. 189 
mote. Id alrering the tjpe of 
bsroism, 202. Attempts to 



I than 



I the 



the meditevsl conceptions, 209. 
This tendency ridii^uled by Ul- 
rich VDQ Hutten and BabaluiB, 
205 note. Effect of the reviTal 
of classical learning in Europe, 
295 

ClebeigiuB, his ohjection to all 
forms of persecution, ii. 60 note. 
Pnscagi^B from his writi ngs quoted , 
fiOHo(e 

ClemenB Alenuidrinna, on ladies 
nsiDglouldng-glaHBes, i, 224 nolf. 
Admits the possibility of the 
BalTition of pagans, 377 «ote 

Clement, the Dominican friar, his 
muider of Henri lU. of Prance, 
ii, 163. Applauded for his act, 

Clement V., Pope, rcmoTes all pro- 
hibitions against bull-fighting 
io Spain, i. 302 note 
Clement, St., miracle related of, i, 

7* 
Clergy, opinion that tliey should 
not, under any cLrcumBfancea, 
cause the death of men, ii. 25. 
Toleration denounced by all 

nectione of the clergy, 153. Ro- 

Llipons liberty fayonved by the 
Trttoarriage of the Protestant clei^, 
jJ7- Attitude of the clerg; of Bng- 
nad respecting rplipona liberty 
taring tha Revolnfion, 82, 84. 
Contest between the rega! and 
eceleaiasticat povec, 107. Blow 
struck atr the power of the clergy 
by the aoppressian of the monaa- 



COM 
tones, 12G. DiBappearanco 
the cleTgy from public officea, i 
126, Cruelty of the Spanish 4 
rlergy to the Jews, 279 f 

Clogy,Ale!(ander,hiBlifeof Bedell, ' 
ii.&note 

Cluten, Joachim, ' Be Hxreticia 
perseqaendia,' ii. 49 note 

Coffee, introduction of, inloEunqie, 



Coinage, results of tamperir 



the, i 



331 m 






Colbert, i: 

tioas tor witchcraft, i. 98. And 

of accusations for sorcery, 98. 

His servicea to mannfaetures, ii. 

342, 343 
Collipr, Jeremy, Ilia work on tha 

stage, ii. S2,'> 



Cologne, 



iity of, its condeni- 
□anon oi a rationalistic spirit in 
some priests of the diocese,], 84, 
Attempt of the Inquisition at, U> , 
deetroy the wholt; literaturs of 
the Jews except the Bible, ii. 118 
Colonies, substitution of indastnal 

Comats, effect of, on the supersti- 
tions of the dark ages, i. 41. 
Work of Fromundns aiid Fieni 






284. Comets n 
dothain 'of law by Halley, 286. 
The tail of a comet considered 
by Whiston to lie the locality of 
bell. 344 note 
}ommorce and trade, how regarded. ^ 



ti. 271, Itsinflue 



e to CI 









» 



COH 

men to tolerance, 272. Com- 

m«tciitl activit; of the Jeve. 2S3. 

Rapid increase of cammerce in 

Europe, 292 
Commonweullh, greot numbtnH of 

elocutions for witchcraft in Eiig- 

lund during chp, i. 106 
Como, number of Hirceren pnt to 

di'atli at, in one yeiir, i. 6 
Coaception, the ImmiiculBtp, Bnt 

appe&rance of the doc:CFiiie <•(, i. 

S13. St. An^Btine on. quorid, 

'212 noli. Adopted by the Ma- 

liomediiiaB, 212 noil. lieJFFted 

by St, Bernard bb noYel,212 «^le 
Concintt ou the history of usury, 

ii. ZSSaatt, 2SG note 
CoufpuFiona of wile 

lortfid in Sujtlant 

CoDBtanw.grflatiiumbeiB of witches 

CuUHtiinee, Couucil uf, its denuni^in- 
tion of the right to alay tyraiita, 
ii. 162 

Coastantine, the EmpEror. hie ee- 
Tero law against swrel niugie, i. 
27. His destruction of pagan 
statues, 21S not«. His pernecu- 

Hiu policy towardfl the pagans, 
14. Destroys the books of the 
Ariiins, 118. Iiegallses interest 
at 1 2 per cent., 255 tu/te 
Constantios, the Emperor, embntcee 
the Arinu heresy, i. 38. His 
penalties for every kind of magic, 
29. St. Hy^ry'B deaunciationB 
ofhlm, ii. 139 note 
Con substantiation, almost silent 
evanescence of the doctrine of, i , 

'Consulship of the Sea,' the insti- 
tution so colled, ii. 271 note 

ConsnlehipB, foundation of, ii. 271. 
2a3. The first recorded English 
consul, 293 noU 



Convocation advocates the oiecn- 
tioo of Mary Queen of Scota for 
idolatry, ii. 4t »oU. Under- 
takes to censura heretical baakt, 
119 

Copernican evstem, rise and Con- 
demnation of, i. 273, 274. Re- 
jected tu tbc laet by Lord Bacon, 
■iS5 noti 

Conlura, the theatre uf, deabroyedi 
ii. 322 nole 

Corporatiuns and guilds, their im- 
portiinca in the middle ages, ii. 
248. Mihiu longer exempt &om 
them thaoi any other town in 
Europe, 294 

Cosmas IndicopleuBtos, i. 268. His 
■Topographift ChriatJB,i)a,' 268. 
On earthquakes, 281 note 

Councils, influence uf, in stimu- 
lating persecution, ii. 25 

Coie, Bishop, advocates the appli- 
cation of turtnre to tbe CaUiolia 
priests, i. 330 tioCe 

Craig, John, his appllcalion of l^e 
doctrine of probabilities to the 
Christian religion, i. 3SS. 3»- 
view of his argument by La- 
place, 399 note 

Creation, spiritoal meaning con- 
tained in the record of l^e,i.2Sfi 

Credit, movement in iuvoor of ma- 
nufactures stimulated bjthe in- 
vention of, ii. 348 

Credulity proclaimEd a. virtue by 
the clHtses who were most ad- 
dicted t.1 felsehood. i. 398 

Cross, examples of fotlah noCioDS 
in the rasly Cbtirch respecting 
the, i. 191. Introduction otthe 
croBs in the forma of Christitn 
chitrcbes. Hit ncU 

CroBSB, Dr., his attacks oi 
i. 114 ncft 



Cnififii, miiacle of tlic, a 



gua. 1 



And I 



Cbriaf 



Church, DnbKn, 148 

Cruuifiiion, passion for reprtsentii- 
tioBB of the, i. 230. The proba- 
ble first ttppFsraace of pictures 
of the, 237 ™<e- Abolition of, 
HB a servile puniBhn-eot, ii. 23! 

CrasodeB, their inltucnce in 
BtrengthBoing Muriolstry,. i. 
213, InaoBneo of the CroBaiipB 
on the theological governnieiil 
of political afiUini, ii, 105. Com- 
piircd with the religious veie of 
the Heforroation, lUS. Influence 
of the Crusades on industry, 
2*8 

Cudwortl, Ralph, his defence of 
the belief in the existence of 
witclicraft, i. 119 

C^belc, the mother of the gods, 
dsj on which her feast was cele- 
bnted, i. 211 

Cyprian coninianda the devil to 
assail a retigiouf laaiden, i. 38. 
Eis view of the condom niition of 
all iCTtePnal to the Church, 377. 
The Levitiral laws regiirdcd bj 
him as the foundation for thp 
pom'shmentof all hcreti 

Cyprus sUted hj Nider 

been peopled hy the children of 
incubi, i. 24 no' 



of : 



i 



ilLeuB, hia ii)di{:nal>un ii 

the Carnival dramas at Romi 

ii 322 note 
DancBB of the aneienlH, 

them rocooBtmeted by '. 

9S Mile. The dancing 

'Flandsra and Eierman; 

of iho, 54. Eiorcisii 

dancers, 54 note 
Daniel in the lion's dim. early 

Christian Bjmbol of. i.'iOA 



1 of the 



Dilute, influence of bis poem over 
the conceptions of theology, i. 
238. His theory of internaldoDal 
arrangements, ii. 225 

Death, doctrine of the penal nature 
of, refuted by geology, i. 27B. 
Jubinal's companaon of the hea- 
then and nieditevsl repreaanta- 
tions of death, 379 note. Calm- 
ness with which it was contem- 
plated by the hoatbon, 378. 
The death of Socmtos, 879. 
Luther's saying on the subject, 
3T9 nole 

Drath, the black, i. 5i. Cansea to 
which it was iittribuled by the 
superstitions, 51. Annual festi- 

of it, 65 tiolt 
Death, Dance of, origin of fixe fin- 

turesofthe, i. ES nole 
Decemvii's, their law against magi- 

De Maist.ra. on the auience of the 
ancients, quoted, i.291 note. His 
remarts on La^ke's philosophy, 
41)6 note. And on Bacon's, 406 

Dt-mocracy: Protestantism, why 
favourable to, ii. 17U. Circnni' 
stances that prepared the demo- 
I'l-acy of the eightesnth century, 
207-215. Analysis of the ie- 
mocratio ideal, 225. Doctrine of 
the rights of nationalities, 22S. 
Theories of intematioaal ar- 
rangements, 225. Democracy an 
aspect of the Chrisuiiu spirit, 
228 

by Wobsl 

Demons, the, uf the Aleiandrian 
or Neo-Platonic school, i. 22. 
The doctrine of demons in il« 
relation to heathen worship. 21 
Nf In. Origin of the word daman 



i 




Ter-' 

. l.2'>.. AUtb- 

ftffM goda and godJe«>« n- 
Ii;)uded bv the miily ChristiKoa 
w> d«iioiiB. 23. HrIb and female 
denl«,Slno^ ExurcisM unong 
the '^rtT Chrietians. 25. Ths 
philoeophkal s;stt>m of Pseltu!, 



f 



icUted ■. 

~- 97. His Theory of Cortices, 
282. His inflnence od the dp- 
eline of Ihe ni«!i»Tal notions nf 
holl, nS6, 337, 313, 341. His 
dvctrine of anitiuils, 343 nole. 
Hill Bfcouot of the opinion of hia 
contemporaries on thp iloi^lrine 
nf B inntprial fire, 344 mite. 
Cuase^ of his influence, 402. 
Animoaity of lie reformed derei- 
of HulUnd ugninst him, ii. 43. 
The eharacttr of DeBcurtes re- 
gHrdfd aa iJia Bceptieal philo- 
Kopher, 68. His influBnra on re- 
li^ous liberty, 66 
Despotism, prediepoailion of the 
AngHcHu Churdi tuirunts, ii. 



1H6 



,' origin of the word, i. 24 

Dfvil, his Buppofed pnppciaj power 
nrer applue, i. 4 ho(b Ajipear- 

io the[!iirkHges,3T. TaliamuiiB 
fnrbafBingliiHderices, 39. Baa- 
celieCa on cnlhedrale of jofd de- 
biting thsmaelrea to the deril, 
fiS note, apepticiem at the pre- 
sent d*y on all Bulrjpi''s con- 
nected with tho dcTil, fi5. Si. 
'I'homHS Aquinas on Sutnn's 
poTer, 63. Tempests nod dis- 



DOlf 
i«Me said to he prodaeed bjr him, 
GS-T 1 • Bu power of asnmiiiig 
the foTTn of any animal, 74. 
The 'pheoomeiia of tors' imder 
th' espaciBl inflneDee of the de- 
Til, 78, Kirit'a Hfpoont of erii 
Bpirils tunon^ the Highlanden, 
132 notr. Pceition asiignMl to 
him in the religion* play», ii- 



Dinna, in Greek slattieE, a tjge of 

choBtitj, i. 333 
Dighy, Sir Kenelm, his remnrlc on 

the behef in witchcraft in bis 

time, i. 135 xore 
Diocletian dealroys Ihe books of 

lhe'Chriaians,ii. 118 
Dionyiius the Areopaglte, hia 

wntingB the Bible of myElJasii, 

!. 342. In pan translated by 

F^tna EtigeoH. 342 
Diplomacy, international, fir* 

great impulse given to, ii. 871. 

First use of the cipher in, SM 

Diptjeht", earred ivory, i. 325 
Diseesea snid to have been pro- 
dueed by the power of the deril. 



DC of suceeiB of 
persfcution ahown In their rase, 
8. Diasentera at the time of tha 
Toleration Art, 8, S. Assnni- 
lated to the Scotch, 177 

Do-iwFll, Dr. William, his awwer 
lo Dr. Middletnn'a altsck an 
Ihe veracity of the Fathers, i. 
157 

Dog,. K, 'moved by the spirit of 
Pylho.' i. 74 note 

Bomnt, his notion nf ihe impro- 
j prirtv of money-lending, ii. 2M 



Dominicfc, St., legentl of his mo- 
tliBt's dream, ii. 113. The chief 
rayiver of perEOCution. 113 aole 

Donatists, their fiercB persMutions. 
ii. 1 3 note. Persecuted by Cod- 



Donay, number of 
SiecQtioas fur ' 



iclieraft at, 
dS 

Douglas on miracles, i. IAS 

SreSB, richness of, after the Cru- 
sades, ii. 285 

Drinks, Lot, importation of, into 
Europe, ii. 336. I'beic moral 
and social effects, 337 

Dryads, notions of the early Christ- 
ians respectiag them, i. 23 

Dublin, tho miraculous crucifix in 
Chrifit Church at, i. 148 

Durham Cathedral, Smollett's re- 
marks oa, i. 266 vote 

Dusii, the, of the pagttns, regardud 
by the BHrly Christians aa devils, 
i. 2*. The origin of out' deuM,' 
21 note 



i. 342 7b 

EchellpB, Trois, lie sorcerer, par- 
ioncd by Churlea DC., i. 91 

Eclipses, e^cts of, on the super- 
stitious of the dark ages, i. 411. 
Said to have caused the death of 
a French, king, 40 

'Edinbiii^b Review,' its influence 
in England, ii. 125 

Edwards, Jonathan, his riewa re- 
specting infant baptism, i. 368. 



On 'Original Sin,' 368 BOfe On 

Egyptians, iulluencs of the na- 
tional religion oo the art of the 

Eli1>eris, Council o^ condemns 
Dsory, ii. 256 Bole 

Elizabeth, Queen, her laws respect- 
ing witch crufC, i. 163. Success 
of persecution aa shown in tbe 
laws of, ii. 5. Persecutions 
during her iBJga, 39. Bishop 
Silson's apology for her policy 
towards the Catholics, 40 note. 
Answer she received from a, 
Scotch deputation, 177 

Encyclupcedieta. their denonciation 
of torture, i. 330 

England, lirst law in, against 
nitcbcmft, i. 100. Scepticism 
in England at the end of the 
seventeenth and beginning of 
ttiD eighteenth centnrieB, 121, 
The uneiampled severity of tha 
penal code in England in the 
middle ages, 347. Number of 
annual executions in England 
in the middle of the eighteenth 
centuiy, 348. Severity of the 
penal code during tbe reign of 
George III, 34B. Sketch of 
Iho lustory of toleration in Fjig- 
land, 70-125. Disappearance of 
tbe clerey from offices of power 
in England, 136. Political in- 
fluence of the Italian republics 
on public opinion ia England, 
147 note. Debt England owes 
(o her non-episcopal churches, 
177. The two Bchools of des- 

E)tiBtQ in Gngland, 18A. Paral- 
1 between the histoi^ of po- 
litical aad religions liberty in 
England, IBS. The greatest 
English freethinkers inimical to 
]ib«1y, 190. Diflerence between 
tbe growth of English And 



Pretich liberty aaalogoua to 
Euglish and French tolorancc, 
Ifll. Sale of EngUah slavBa to 
tha Irish in the middle ages, 
216 nnlt, latruduction of naary 
into Eagland, 264. First fur 
mall; permitted bj luv, 266. 
Firat mercantile compunieB os- 
tabliNhed in, 2D3. The flrst 
English coasulrecoFdini, 293 iwff. 
Introducdoa of the open iato 
Eagknd, 314. The dntma ia 
England, 32S. HsTolutioii of 
prices in Eoglitnd ia the six- 
teenth century, 330uo/e. Begin- 
niag of the mercaatile njiilem 
in Kagland, 3i2 note. Pre- 
eminence of Englund in political 
oconomj, 3ol 
Epliesus, Conncil of, defined the 
manner in which the Virgin 
should be repreeented bj art ' ' 



i. 212 
Ephialtes, the 



cording t. 



the 



pmeruE, his llioory of tJie ori- 
n of the gods of paganisin, i. 
IS. Translnted into Latin by 



Ennucha in opera-houses, ii. 323 

Eutyches, the works of, prohibited 
W ThrodosinB, ii. 118 

ETideutiul BChool. origin and de- 
cline of the, in England, i, I7j. 
Itsposition in France, 176. And 
in Germany, 177. StJ-ons ten- 
dency among the evideiitiil 
school tu meet llie Bationaliirti 
half-way, 178 

EiEbangn, the inrention of letters 
of, ascribed to the Jews, ii. 2g3 

EicommunicHtiun, its great povw 
in the middle ages, ii. 107 

Eiorciet«, early Chriatian. i. S5. 
"" ' ' ' ' the aitneranbiii 



26 n, 






Ephrem, St., weds orthodoi rersea 

to Onosttc music, i. 210 
Epicureans, their denial of the 

eiistence of BTil apirilB, i. 18 
Epilepsy, an epidemic attack of, 

attributed to the afflicted having 

been baptised by unchuste 

prieets. i. 3fH note 
Episcopalian ism, its tendency com- 
pared with that of Presbvterian- 

W, ii. 172 
Erasmus, hia Arm belief in wiwh- 

craft, i. 62. His opposition to 

the doctrine of predestination, i. 

388. Histoleration, ii. 63 
Essei, an old man mobbed to death 

asawiEardin,in 1863,i. 122«q'« 
Eucbaria, the aetross, ii. 300 noie 
Euehariatic oontrorersy, part taken 

in the, by the early E^formers, 

i. 373 



thn Church ol 
EiorciBin forbidden to clergymen 
by ConTOCBtion, unless licensed 
by their biahops, i. 12fi. fitot- 
cists among the Clirislians, P^ 
gans, and Jews, 110 Tiole 

FABIOLA, her foundation of the 
first hospitals, ii. 2t3 
Fairies rcgaided as devils, i. 23 

Tamine, effect of, on the super- 
Btitions of the dark ages, i. 40. 
Alleged cause of one ia France, 

Farces, the earliest, ii. 310. Blaii- 
chet's farce of ■Piitalin,' 310 
and note, Spanish &n-ea in 
the fifteenth ceolTury, 311 nclc 

Farel, his apprOEal of the mtirdn 
of ScrvetUfl, ii. 46 



Farmer, Ilugli. his Htttmpts to ox- 
plain tlie diabolical pcissoBaion^ 
of Scriptnra by the ordinary 
phmonteaa of epilepsy, i. 158 

ralhecs of thfl Chnrct, miradeB 
related by them hb undoubted 
and OKliaarj oocurrences. i. MO. 
The ccBsation cf mimdes sup- 

Ccd by early Proleslanta to 
e taken place wben tim 
Fathers paESed away, 149. Neg- 
lect into vhii^l] their works had 
fallen in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, 161. Dr. 
lliddleton'a attack on their ye- 
radty, loi. Their denial of the 
exietence cf the Antipodes, 267, 
■268. Their conception of hell, 
311. Jnstifiedpions frauds, 396 
nole. Their opinions on Cole- 
ration, ii. II. Oq passite obe- 
dience, 138. Their BBryicoa in 
iBatisg labour honourable, 239. 
Their condemnation of money- 
lending, 351. Their denuncia- 
tion of the theatre, 301 
FantiB, the, of the pagans, regaidi^ 
by the early Christiana aa devils, 
i. 24 



Fetishism probably the first stage 
of religious belief, i. 190. Ex- 
amples of fetish notions in the 
early Church, !S1, The fetish- 
ism of the ancieat Greeks, 231 

Fian, Dr., his horrible tortures and 
death for witchcraft, i. 104 note 

Fiard, Abh4, charges the philoso- 
phers with being the repreBoii- 
talives of the old sorcerers, i. 



Fieni assists Fromnndns i 






136, 187. An- 
swered by Sydney, 187 

Fire regarded by the ancients as 
the portal of the unseen world, 
i. 315 nole 

Fish, the, a symbol of Christ, i. 
203, 203 

Flagsliants. origin of the order of 
the, i. ai. Their discipline, SI. 
Their reappearauCB at lie period 
of the hiEurk death, S4 

Flies, Beelzebub god of, i. 74 noM 

Florence, the dyers of, in the mid- 
dle ages, i. 246 note. Linury 
of, after the Crusades, ii. 286. 
Trade in money, 264 

Fteniina, Sjirenger'a dBriration_ of 
the Ttonl, i. 66 >u>le 

Fmtna, pagan practice of destroying 
it in the womb, i. 363 note 

Fouls, feast of, ii. 30S. Origin of 
the, 3U8 mle 

Fortunntus, St.. 'On the Cross,' 
quoted,!. 191 nole 

Foscarini, the Carmelite, hta de- 
fedce of the Copemican system, 
i. 274 note. His condemnatiou, 
274 noti 

Foundlings, mnltitudes of, bub- 
tained by the early Christiana, 
ii, 241. Sketch of the history 
of foundling hospitals in Europe, 



10 n< 

'rancB, persrcution of witches in 
the south of, i. 4. Oradual ces- 
sation of persecution for witch- 
craft and sorcery in. 98, 99. 
Occasional apparitions of the 
Viigin among ignorant and 
snperstitiouB peasants in, 143. 
Allegiance of France to Christi- 
anity thrown off in the last 
century, 172. Result of her 
return to the Chnrch, 173. Pro- 



FEA 

SkeWh of tha hittory ot tolera- 
lion in France. 67, 102. France 
»t the head of modern libpratiam, 
121. CircumatanecB that miido 
pntriotismin France an tagoniiitiG 
to liberty, 169. Attitude of Che 
Fnit«staatB in IBIS. 160. De- 
claratioiiH by the Snrbonne nf 
the sbBoluts independeni^e of the 
civil power, 1S9. Diflitrence 
botWEvn the growth of English 
Bnd French liberty anuloi^iis to 
EngUsb and French taierance, 
191. Wide inflnenca of the 
Trench Kevointion, 221. Usury 
in Fmnce in |;he eighth ajid 

ImpuUe girec to Franch cotn- 
merce from the relsitiona of 
France with the Torka, 3Sa. 
Lniury after the Cruwides, 285. 
ContriiBt betvccn the IVench 
and Italian dramne in their re- 
UtLon to lie Clinrch, 313. In- 
troduction of the open into 
France, 315 
Frauds, pious, i, 39.5. JnstifiBd by 
the Fa^hem, 396. Dr. Newman 
t, 397 «. 



Fredericli IL, £mppror, dwlnras 
himaelf the protector of the In- 

Freethinkers in ^man Catholic 
cnuntrics, character of the mo- 
dern echool of, i. 170 

Fridays, abstaining from meat on. 
a main practical test of reli^on 
on the Continent, i. 311, 

RTonnd, 312 noit. Peculiar light 
in whirOi the enlject was 
garded in Englaud, 312 noie 



Fromundiia. hie vorks and views, 
i. 2T3 note 

Fulgentius, St., condemna all ex- 
ternal to the Church, i. 37S. His 
statement of the doctrine of in- 
fant baptism, quoted, 362 

■^ALILEO, coudemnation of, by 
T the literal ndiool of Scriptnnl 

intorpiotora, 1. 267. 27-1 
Oallican Church, ita contemptuOM 

disregard of the decrees of the 

Second Council of Nice, i. 31 B. 

Garliert the repul«d author of 



GaUid 



a,278n 



». Ths 



Gallican Church the repreaoitR- 

tive of despotio iuterBati, ii 187 

Gardening, inflnetiee of Bmusuu 



i. 2o3 

Generation, BpoDl»neoua, t.heoiyof, 
i. 312. melancbtlion's remarks 
upon tbs qnestion of the causes 
of tie di&reoce of spi, quoted, 
an note. The laws of genern- 
tion HB explained by Mr. Monll, 
it. 9S Bott 

Qeania, objections of the Mani- 
ehiEanB to the literal inlerpreta- 
tion of, i. 26*. Anaworod 1)J St. 
Angaatine, 265 

Geneva, greet numbers of witthes 
executBd in, i. 5 

Genii, pagan cepresentationa of the, 
adopted by ChriHtian art as gosr- 
diaii angels, i. 201 

Genius, a good, represented by the 
old Epyptians ilb s. serpent witfc 
H hawVa head, i. 208 nolt 

G«ioy?si adTOcntee the abolition Of- 
llie usnry lawB, i' 



GOT 



Qpntilie, hix dQath, i 

Geolojty refutes the doctrine of tie 

peoal natiire of Aeatb, i. 27 
Qermoa;. vast nombers of witches 



o death ii 



i. 3. Chaf 



of the biblical critiBtBiii uf, 299, 
300. FereeoutiotiDf the Catholics 
in Qennan;, ii. 4(1. Probable 
cause of the ascendency of Qer- 
raan tbinkem in Europe, 131 

GerBoa, chancellor of the Univep- 
Hily of PuTiB, his defence of tha 
belief in witchcraft, i. Bfl, 
lemarkB on pcnonB who dt 
the existence of demons, quoted, 
84. Denounces Ijrannicidi 
162 

Gibbon, Edward, causea of his 
going OTar to the Chorch 
Home, i. 1S7, 165 

Gilbert, William, his disraTei 
respecting the laigni't treated 
vitn cuntempt b; Lord Bacon, 
265 note 

Qiotto, religiouH feeling poirading 
his worlu, i. 23G 

Gladiatorial shows, the last, ii. 
Origin of, 308 note 

Gladstone, W. E,. his ' Church and 
SlRte,' quoted, ii. US 

Gliijivil, Joseph, his defence of Ihe 

SDrsecution of witches, i. S. His 
bfence of the belief in witch- 
craft, 110. General outline oi 
his opinions, 111. Of his ees9.y 
on 'Anti-fanatical Religion 
FreePhilosophy,' lit. Hia 'E 
duciamne Tnumphatns,' 115. Its 
great succeaB, 1 1 B. Hlatolerancc, 
ii. 81 note 




uosticiem : origin of the central 
doctrine of the Moas, i. 21 nets. 
Influence of Gnosticism over 
Christian art, 205. Its vie v of the 
Gixl of the Jaws, 208 note. Of 
the -Unknown Futher,' 208. The 
twa principal .^DUE, Christ and 
the Sophia, 208. The worship of 
the Virgin Btrengthenod by Gnos- 
tJciBin,209. Keseroncoof manyof 
the Gnostics for the serpent, 208 
note. Thewomanwho was healed 
of the iasue of blood one of the 
principal types of the Gnostics, 
209 note. Absorbing and at- 
tracting influence of GnoaticiBm, 
Z09, 210. Probable Gnostic 
origin of the conientional cost 
of features aecribed to Christ, 
210 
God the Father, ropreBentationS of, 
in Christian art, comparatively 
modem, i. 204, 206. How re- 
presented in diflerent countries, 
208. Difference between the 
conception of the Divinity in a 
scientific and unscientifio age. 



Gold, economical error of regarding 
it alone as wealth, ii. 328 

Goldsmiths' work of Enuen, Italy, 
and Limoges, i. 22S note. St. 
Eloi, their patron, i. 226 note 

Gospels, the apocryphal, their in- 
fluence over Christian art, 210 

Gothic architecture, origin of, i. 
263. Pitness of, for churehes, 
254. Disfavour into which it 
■11 in the eighteenth eenttuy, 



the windows of the French cathe- 
drals, 246 note 
GlouCBE<«i, Duchess of, her punish- 
it far witchcraft, L 1 01 



I 



Golhic to Romuti architActure. 
366 tiBlt. Singular critieiBma of 
Golhic architecture, 2Sfl Hole. 
ItsreviiBlinthe pteiieDt ceDtury, 
2SS nnlt 

OottBBchBlk, the monk, holds the 
doctrine of doulile pcedestinatioit, 
i. 386 noic. Hie punishment, 
3S6 note 

Government, its power of inHuenc- 
ing ths cnsBun of the people, ii, 
4, Hooter's doctrine of llie true 
origin and funcfiona of, 183. 
Locke's trccitise on govenimenl. 
187 

OozzoH, Beuozzo, bia worke, i. 237 

Oriitian. the Emperor, his slave 
Uw. ii. 238 note 

Grotlaji, on the Act of UnioD, ii. 
18S note 

GraTitntion. problem of, i. 291 

Greeka, their notion of nightmare, 
1. 26 note. Their belief in evil 
flpirits andaorcery, 18. Influence 
of the niitional religion on the art 
of the ancient, 19S. Greek wor- 
ship of beautj, 228. Greek 
idolatry faded into art. 231. 
Creatire pover in art becomes 
extinct among the Greeks, 233. 
Induence of the resurrection of 
the spirit of ancient Greece on 
medieeTaliam, 241. Immense 
sums expended by ancient Greece 
upon works of art, 348. Works 
of eicaration carried on by the 
French in Greece, 250 nole. 
Acquaintance with the Greek 
tongue in Ireland in Che ninth 
century, i. 318. TheGreek fear 
of the dead and predisposition to 
«ee ghosts, 338 nole. Indnatrial 
purauits, how regarded inOreeee. 
li. 231. Money-lending among 
the Greeks, 253. The lawfnlnens 
of usury maintained by the 
Greeks after the twelfth century, 



'jno. Mosic among Ibe Greeks, 
313 nole 

Gregoriua ThaumatucgUB one of 
the latest eminent for the gift oF 
miracles, i. 160 

Gregory of Njsaa, his diabelisf in 
eternal punishments, i. 312 

Gregory the Great, his emancipa- 
tion of bia alavea, ii. 23T 

Gregory XIII., Pope, remorea the 
prohibition of Paul V. against 
bull-fighting, i. 303 nnle 

Gregory XVI., Pope, his condemna- 
tion of religious liherlj. ii. 6B 

Greria, bis play ' Tlie Death of 
CffiBiT.' ii. 162 

Grillandus, ' On the Poverty of 
Witches,' i. 3 note. ' On their 



plication of torture to the Catho- 
lic prieats, i. 330 note 

GronoviuS; influence of the Boman 
law on his political teachmg, ij. 
2ni. His works, 201 nole 

Qrotins, hia view of rebellion, ii. 
138nofel39. Histheoryofinter- 
natinnal arrangemenie. S2ii 

Guide of Arezio, hia inventioti of 
musical notation, ii. 314 

Guilds and corporatiaus. their im- 
portance in the middle agea, ii. 
248 



TTALE 

H ill 



Hftll. Robert, his advocaey of li- 

herlj. ii. 178 moCb 
Fanaeatio League, commerce of the, 

ii.2B3. lis suppression of piiMJ, 



HA It 
of PolitiiJB,' quoted. 76 M0(«. Hia 
■ OcBuna,' 147 note. Answers to 
his urgtunents, 148 aole. His 
BdTDcacyof the ballot, U8 note. 
On the neopsBity of uauty, 369 note 

Harsenet, Dr., archbiahap of York, 
enumerates witchcraft Bmongat 
' fopiah impoatnwa,' i. 1 25 note 

Hnrvey, his diseovBry of thscitcula- 
tion of the blood not owing to 
Bamu'BDiethod,i. 285noJp. First 
result of hia discovery, 293 

HauEold, on usury, ii. 287 

Hawkawood, Sir John, and tbe Ita- 

Healing, canae of the adoption of 
the BfTpent as the Brableni of, i. 
20 a note 
Helena, worahip of, 1. 307 note 
Hell, catalogue of the leaders, and 
desenpcion uf the organisation 
of, i. 87. Patriotic conception 
nf, 311. ViewB of Origan and 
Grpgoiy of Njaaa, 311, 312. 
i'aint DutioiiB of the Jeva and 
heathens on the gntgect, 313. 
Maboration of the conception of 
puDiahment by literal fire in the 
middle ages. 3 1 5. Eitreme ter- 
rortam of the fourteenth century. 
317. DeanMilman onthcpassion 
for.detailed pictures of hell, 318 
tivle. Destruction of uaturoil re- 
ligion hy the conception of bell, 
Sig. 'Effect of the doctrine of 
Bti-rnal punishmenton man's cha- 
nict^r, 321 el seq. Causes of the 
decline of the medieeval notions 
of hell. 33*. The belief in hell 
one of the corner-stones of the 
psychology of the Fathers, 338. 
Opinions of the contempororiea 
of Descartes, 343 tiole. The lo- 
cality of hell, 3*4 note. Elimi- 
nation of the doctrine of fiiture 
torture from religioua reaiisa- 
tiana, UO, 3S1 



Henry III. of IVance, his murder, 
ii. 153. The murder eologised 
by the League and by tho Pope, 
164 

Henry IV. of France, establiahas 
the principle of toleration by tho 
edict otNantee,ii.B*. Hia theory 
of international armngements, 
225 

Henry VIII. of England, formaily 
permits money •lending, ii. 266 

Hercules represented in aome of the 
old churches, i. 201 note. Id 
Greafe sUtues (he type of the 
dignity of labour, 233 

HerSitary guilt, the coneeption of, 
i. 356. Theones to account far 
it, 367. Expression of (his ge- 
neral conception in dogmatic 
teaching, 357. Weakened by tho 
progress of democratic luibita, 
358. Itsdogmatic eipivssion the 
doctrine that all men are hy na- 
doomcd to damoaiiou, 35U. 



Infan 

HereaiBrchs, the age of, passed, i, 
173. Jl. de Montalembert'a re- 
marks on I^mennais as aa bere- 

BereticB,nae of slowfiioiubnTuing 
them in some districts.i. 327 note. 
Torture of heretics in the aii- 
teenth eentuiy, 328. Bishop 
Simanciib on heretics possessing 
no moral_ rights, 396 note. The 
first law ill which the penalty of 
death is annexed to the simple 
profession of a heresy, ii. 13 
note. The Levitical law re- 
garded by Cyprian as the fonn- 
dation of dealings with heretica, 
"^ Augustine's view of 



Tesy, 



!. 23 « 



in by St. Martin andSC. Ambruaa 



24, 26. Fflw hsretips peisKutid 
for aeveral CPnturieB before ibo 
AlbigoDSGi, 27, 2S. UsFegiDS 
ranewed bj ths decomposition of 
niddiieFal sociel;, 30. Encoun- 
tered hj perMCUtLon, 30. Ejme- 
ricuathoIniiuiBilor.SHioM. Bull 
of Pope InnocBiH IV. enjoining 
euminalion by torture, 34 note. 
B^MeDCB prononnced upon tbe 
relapsed heretic, 36 note. Feco- 
dtj ditpkjed towards the chil- 
dr«n of heretics, 38 note, 37 noir. 
Right of the ciril m^ Btrates to 

Eunieh heresy miiiat^ned b; 
inthnr. BeZH, Sir-. 43. But op- 
posed by Zuin^iliuB and Sacinu«, 
41. Bepeal of the writ 'lit' 
Hiereticocomhurendo.'Bl. Work 
of Jnnaenins on the sinfulness of 



^ 



Hllmi 



with hfr. 



of the 



progresB of tha Inquisition, 110 

HermaphroditHS inlrotiuci'd byPoU 
yclea into art, i. 247 nale 

Hernandez, the SpFmish sculptor, 
big piety, i. 236 vote 

EeraiHm, effect of the c1iia»iica1 
writings in altering tha type uf, 
ii. 202 

Highlfuiders, BohertKirk'a aceount 
of evil apirits among the,i.l3a «ofe 

Hilttrion, St., hia miniele performed 
for the benefit of Italicus. i. 31. 
Other miracles relatsd of him, 
32tn/te 

Hihirj, St., of Poitiers, his advo- 
cacy of absolnte and complete 
tolemt.ioD, ii. II. His denuncia- 
tion of the Emperor ConstanUus, 
ISS «ol« 

ar, arehbiBhop of Rheime, 
his opposition lo the worship of 
ima.geB, i. 219. On infant bap- 
tism, 369. His opposition to 
Gutteaiihali's doctrine of double 
predestination, 380 nalt 



' HiatriiimaBtii,' the, of Prynne, iL 
32Gn<it> 

Hobbea, hia infiucuce one of Iht 
causes of the decline of the be- 
lief in witchcraft, i. 109. His 
unflinching support of peraeen- 
tion, ii. 83. Inimical to libnrtj, 
190 

Uobson, Elizttbfth, her accouut of 
BU apparition thiLt had appear^ 
to her, i. 1S3 

Holidaya, Catholic, ii. 33S, 339 noH 

Holland, Protestant persecutions of 
the CHtholics in, ti. 43. Sw 
Netherlands 

Hooker, Richard, lore of tnith 
manifested in his works, ii. 7!. 
His doctrine of the origin and 
functions of goverument, 183. 
And of passive ob^sticB, 185 

Hfipitfti upholds religious Uberty, 
ii. 6S 

Hopkins, Matthew, the witchfinder, 



Hospitals nf the early Chriffiians, 



Hndibras oi 

craft, i. 107 tu>lB 
Hut't, bishop of Avrandhea, 



, 1. ao^^^J 



HUM 
humanity of Bome of Lhe sports of 
our aseeatOFa. 302 

Hume, David, hia ' Essaj on Mira- 
cles,' i. 167. His method of 
TeoBomng antinputed b; Loclie, 
1S7 note. InflTience of hie eesa; 
at the present daj, 175- loimi- 
enl to flbfrty, ii. 190. On ubutj, 
Se9 

Hum. John, hie liberal opinions, ii. 
173 

Hutchoaon, on the causes of the on- 
dent pcefCTanee of Gothic to Ro- 
man arehitectuTfl, i. 256 note 

Hutdiinson, on the number of exv- 
cntionB forwilchcraft in Englanil, 
i. 101 note 

HnttJ-n, UlriohTon, his liberal views, 
ii. 173. Hia ridicule of the at- 
tempt to noald thf classics into 
tbe image of mediiecalism, 205 
nule. Hie irony on tbeChrietian 
horror of the Jews, 276 note 

HjdrauIicoD, wat«r ocgan, i. 25i 



202 note 

Iconoelasta, rise and progrees of 
the, i, 219. Quarter whence the 
Iconoclasts issued forth, 234. 
Effect of the Ictmoclaet persecu- 
tion on Italian art, 234 noie 

Idolatry, reasons why umirilised 
man falls into, i. 194. A si^n 
Bometimes of progresa, soma- 
timee of retrogression, 194. St, 
Agobard's work denouneing the 
idolatry of image-worsliip, 219, 
220. luttmnte connection of idol- 
fttrv with the modes of thought 
of ihe middle agen, 222, Maho- 
mednnism the sole example of a 
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nrr 

great religion restraining semi- 
barbarians frotn idolatiy, 223, 
Caoses wliy Greek idolatry faded 
into art, 2E1, 232 
Ignatina, St., hia introduction of 
the practice of ac 



239 

Infantry, change in tiie relatiyo 
importance of cavalry and in- 
fantry in wsr, il 212 

Innocent III,, Pope, his institution 
of tbe Inquiaition, i, SI, Esta- 
blish™ the Inqmaitjon, ii, SO. 
His boll confiscating the goods 
of herslics, 36, 37 note 

Innocent IV„ Pope, h!s boU en- 
joioiug the examination of here- 
tics hy torture, ii. 34 note 

Innocent VIII., Popa, hia boll 
against soroery, i. B, Commis- 
sions the Inquisitor SprengCT, G 

Innocent XI., Pope, his coDdemna- 
tion of usury, ii. 2A7 note 

Inquisition, instilntion of the, i. 
fil. The first law in which tbe 
Ijtle 'loquisitoTB of the Faith' 
appears, li. 14 note. Form of 
supplication employed bylnqni- 
sitors, 2o and note, Tmntsman- 
dorfFs work in favour of tolera- 
tion, 25 natt. Magnitude and 
atrocity of the persecutions of 
the Inquisition, 32. Paramo's 
remark on the Inquisition. 34 
note. Pardon always promised 
by the Inquisitors to those who 
would confess or retract their 
opinions within a certain period, 
37 note. Frequsnt hoatility of 
the Inquiaition to the civil power, 
and its separation of religious 
quostioos from politics. 110. 
Sketch of tbe constitution and 
progress of the Inquiaition, 1 10 

Interest, principles that regiilaie, 



cienta, 2i2. See also Usury 
nituaiDHtioD. See Mamisoipta 
Image-worship. See Idolntry 
ImpromptdB, old pUyB termed, i 

210 
Incamstion 



n by th( 



I, draire in the middli 
ages to give a palpa'bU form tc 
the mjBtery of the, ' 
Instances of a conct 
eBX,2U natt 
Incahi, or male derils, i. 24 note. 
Their peonliar attachment to 
vomeii with besutifu] hair, 24 
noU. Th^ir Bone in the ialc of 

Independents, their tolerant spirit, 
ii. 74 

' Index Eipnigatorins,' originated 
byPanl IV., ii. 119 

India, influence of Che national re- 
ligion on the art of oneiBnt, i. 
195, 196 nott 

Industry : the indaBtrial history 
of Bationalism, ii. 229 el seq. 
Slaver; tha basis of the indua- 
trial syateni of antiquity, 230. 
Industry, how regarded in nn- 
cient GraeDB and Kome, 231. 
Serrices of the Fathers and of 
tbe Ben^ctinea in making la- 
bour honourable, 239. Modu'ii 
industrial history began by the 
emancipation of the towns, 248. 
Effects of the Cmsades on in- 
dustry, 248. Importance of cor- 
porationH in !lie middle ages, 
349. PointBof contact ofinduB- 
trial and theological enlflrpriseB, 
249, Usury the first ground of 
collision, 2S0. Effect of induslrj 
on theological judgments, 384. 
InjuiT done to mdustry by per- 
secnbion, 284. Cause of the 
decline of the ideal of poverty, 
285. Lujnry and snmptuai? 
laws of the thirteenth and four- 






, 292, 



292. An intellectual ascendec^ 
given to industry by the Hedici, 
294. Harmony of the indttstriil 
movement with the other ten- 
dencies of the age, 294. The 
creation of the theatre the lut 
service of the industrial civilisa- 
tion of Italy, 325. The sceptre 
of induBlJy almost io the grs^ of 
Spain, 326. Incompatibility of 
monasticism with industry, 331. 
Cessation of the conunerciil 
antagonism of ProteatanCism 
and Catholicism, 338. Conflict 
between the manafBctniiiig and 
agricultural interests, 339. 
Sdiool of Sully oppoeed to ma- 
nufactures, 3*2. The Bchonl of 
Colbert ftLvourabtB to t^em, 3ii, 
343. Beginning of the mercan- 
tile ayatam in England, 343 note. 
Invention of credit, 348. And 
of machineiy, 348. Folilical 
economy an expression of as 
industrial civilisation, 362. In- 
ilostiy tha deatrojar of asceti- 
cism among the moderns, 368, 
Inteliflctual influences favoumble 
to indnstrialism, 369. Utilita- 
rianism the philosophical ex- 
pression of indnstrialism, 379 

International arrangements, theo- 
ries of Hildebraad, &c., ii. 22d 

InveatitureB, the famous history of 
the, ii. 107 

Irish, veneration of the andei 
wolves, i. 74 aote. Their belief 
in lycanthropy, 76 nola 

Ireland, learning in, in the ninth ] 
century, i. 81G. Number ol 
verts from CatholioiBm to 
IfistanUsm produced by the ptnal I 
system, in seventj-one yean, ii. 
6. The outbreak of 1940, 6. , 
Want of success of persecution 1 



Bhown in the case of the Irish 
Catholics, 7. Psraecution of the 
Catholics in, in the Beventeenth 
oentuiy, 40. Liheraliam of the 
IriahParliamcnt, 121-121. Con- 
trovEFs; in Iceland on toleration 
in 1725, 124 nots. Patriotism 
replaced bj eectarianiBni, 1^4. 
Su-B of Englifb slaves to the 
Irish in the middle ages. Ub-aoie 

IsHaCj the * wood of sacrifice ' borne 
hj, a type of the Lroa', 1 IBlwif 

Isabella Queen of Spam Wr de- 
exee of banishment agdinst the 
Jews, 11 279 

iBidore, 8l, on infant baptism, i 
362 no' 

Jsis, the 

transferreil to 
Virgin, 1.211 

Italicus, the Christian, and tho 
miracle of St. Hilsrius, i. 31 

Italy, great number of sorcer 
pnt to death io. in one year, i 
GoMsmiIha' work of, 226 note. 
Itforal condition of Its 
ciety, and it^ influence on act, 
in the middle ages. 213. Chief 
causes of the perfe 
by the Italian painters of the 
sixteenth century, 245. QothI 
architecture never in favooF ii 
Italy, 257 noU. Abolition of 
torture in, 331. Antecede 
Bationalism in Italy, 370. Po- 
litical inflnenee of the Italian 
repablica on public 
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hoslillty excited in Italy by the 
Inquisition, IIG. The Italian 
condottieri, 214. Foundation i 
the ' Monti di Pieta' in Italy, 
259. Usury made popular by 
the rise of the Italian rapublica, 
264. Toleration accorded by the 
Italian repuhlios to the Jews, 
The old sham fights of | 



JA3IE8 I. of ■England, his zeiil 
against witchcraft, i. !04. His 
law subjecting witches to death 
upon the first conriction, lUo. 
ftpsidsH over the tortures in- 
fleted on Dr. Fian, 104^ note. 
His infatuation on the subject of 
witchcraft, !82 

James II., his proclatnation of re- 
ligious liberty, ii. 82 

Jansenius, his biMik on the sinful- 
ness of alliances with heretics, 
ii. 109 

Januarins, St., miracle of, at Na- 



JesuitG, tyranni cids defended by the, 
ii.l6S. Theirs(!mcB.f toUberal- 
ism,166. Casuistry of the Jesnita 
applied to the subject of usury, 
2S7. Their prodamaljon of the 
' social contract,' ii. 150. Snarea, 
'Do Fide,' 149-151. Mariana, 
' De Eege,' 152 

Jewel, Bishop, on the increase of 
witchcraft in England, i. 102. 
His ' Apology,' 155 

Jews the black death ascribed to 
them, i. fiS. Their relimon re- 
garded by some of the GnosticB 
as the work of the principle of 
evil, 208 mU. Constantine's 
pereei-ution of the, ii. 13. In- 
fluence of their laws on persecu- 
tion, 13. Partiality of the Spa- 
niards for the burniDg of Jews, 
115. 116. The whole literatuiB 
of the Jews, eicepi the Bible, 
proposed to be destroyed. 118. 
Jewish emaDcipationin Euglaud, 
125. The Jews early noted 



JOA 
■liive-deBlsrs,337. J«wiali slnvis 
ia tbe middle agea, 246 tmtc. 
UHDiy Bimost muDopoliBed by 
(he Je»B. 283. Tlie Jem tie 
fint daax IxmeBted b; the tiJe- 
niiiee esiiwd bv oommBTc*. 273. 
FerseGaliona of thr Jews, 274. 
SupentitiODs cnaceniiiig tbem, 
276 Bn(«. Controvtrey in the 
middle nges hs to whether the; 
shotiM W permitted tu praftise 
lUDTr, 276 ""'e. Theit BfTticea 
to literature, 277, 288. Expelled 
from Spain, 277. Massacre in 
Serille and other places in Spain, 
■Hi, 279. B»rbnri«y of the 
Piirtugaeee towurde them, 280. 
Their ci.mnKTeial aclirity, 283. 
Tolerated in the Italian Tspnb- 
liis. ^83. SaM to have inrented 
letters oC exdunge, 2B3 note 

Joan of Arc, her eiecntion for 
vitchcnft, i. 101 

Jolin,Fri8r| his saecew in promoting 
the InquiBition in 1 Inly , ii. 1 1 6 BOfe 

John, 8L, legend of the portrHiit of. 
foonil in the honsp of a Christian, 
I. 224 nou 

JoDBb rescued from the fish'B mouth, 
Hyrobol of, i, 2ii3 

Jorian, the Enii>eror, his tolemnci- 
uf pH^n magic, i. 33 

Juannes, the S^nieh painter, i, 236 
note 

Judaism, pntriotiam the iqutbI prin- 
ciple of, ii. 1U3, 1114 

Julian, his attempt to consolidnlc 
Keo-PlatoniBm, i. 31 nolt. His 
love of magic. 32. Hie testimony 
to the charity of the Christians, 
ii. 243. HiH antipathy to pnhlii; 
amusements, 303 

Julius II,. Fope, hie bull against 
soreery, i. 8. His mnnificenee t« 
artists, 2S0 
r, Greek 
Thoit characti 





Jnrien adTocates tbe lasl 
penecDUon, il. 43. Hie politiEBl 
teaching, 192 note. 194 

Jnrispmdencei phases of, ii. 3U1 

Justin Martyr, his asseitJon of lh» 
continuanco of miracles in his 
time. i. 158. Admits the possi- 
biU^ of the salvation of pagans. 
377 note 

Jostiaian, the Emperor, bis law re- 
spreting usury, li. 2S3 wote 



KANT, his principbis of hiblkal 
cridciBm. i. 3O0 

S^lleruB, the Jesuit, his defence of 
tyrannicide, ii. tG4 

Kings, the power of the Pope for 
deposing, ii. 143. 149. DocCcine 
of the mediate character of (he 
divine right of kings. 14€. The 
doctrine of the ' social contract,' 
150. Mariajia's 'DeR(ge/lS2. 
Tyrannicide, 133 efse^. %illiam 
Barclay's denial of tlie Pope's 
power of deposition, IBS 



tho rfgal power, 184 
Kirk, the Scotch. BucUe'e deocrip- 

tionofthp, i. 127 nele 
Hitfc, Robert, minister of Aberfial. 

his account of evil spirits among 

the Highlanders, i. 133 mMc 
Knowledge, the increase of, one of 

tbe great causes of liberty, ii. 

209, 210 
Knox, John, his denuncia^on of 

the Queen henriDg mass, ii, 42. 

Adrucates the lawfulness of per- 

secntion, 43, 44. His poh'tical 

liberalism, !67 
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lacy SecTit.ude,' ii. 206. His 
volutiansry decl&mAtioDB, qufiled, 
2U6, 207. His work adopted by 
the Trenoh ProtBBtantB in 1578, 
and r««iitly by LamemiBis, 2117 
lActaatins, bis strong iLss«rtion of 
ihe iniquil^ of peraecuciun. ii. 12. 
Hifl peculjor notions, 12 nolB. 
His opinioa that ecclesiaBtii^s 
ihnuld never caase the deutb of 
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lending, 261 

Lady-daj, feast of Cybele formerly 
celebrated on, i. 211 

lABib, the symbol of Christ, con- 
demned by a council 'In TruIIa,' 
i. 237 

La M&reSotte, origin of, ii.3l)8 note 

Jjamennsis, M. de Montalembert's 
remurks on, as an heresiiirch, i. 
173 nJite. His attempt to aaso- 
ciate Catholicity with tht more- 
ment of modem civ iliaation, ii. 69 

[Andry, St., the apostle of charily 
in France, ii. 'US 

La PeyrAre, his work on rationn- 
listic biblical interpretation, i. 
293. Analysis of his argument, 
295 noU. His denisl of the Mo- 
eaioanthortihipof thePentatsDch, 
296 

Laplace, on the argument for design 
in the motions of the planets, i. 
991 note. His review of Craig's 
theory of pcobabilities. 400 BD(f 

LasCasasadTooatwlBlarBn.ii. 332. 
Dpfended by Grigoire, Bishop of 
Blois. &c, 332, 333 wtie 

jAtemn, Third Conncil of, its endeo- 
TOUTB to arrest the progress of 
nenry, ii. 26+ 

I^t^raa, Foiuth Conncil of, its dt^ 
nnnciatioQ of heretics, ii. 30 

Latimer, Bishop, his aermon dasorib- 

. ing the rerolntion nf pricts in 
England, ii. 330 sole 



Law in natnre, graduut substitution 
of the conception of, for that of 
supernatural intervention, i. 278 

Lawea, the composer, interred in 
Westmineter Abbey, ii. 325 itole 

League, einltBtion of the, at the 
murder of Henri III., ii. 16<1 

Leannain Sith, or fomiliac spirits, 
ixnnmon among the Highlnnderx, 
i. 132 note 

Learning, Eesthetio effect of the re- 
Tivsl of, i. 237 

Le Coreur, on usury, ii. 266 nolc 

Li' Couvreur, the nctress, ii, 319. 
Voltaire'a ode to her memoiy, 319 

LeibnilK's notions of eternal pu- 
nishment, i. .335 

Leith, nine women burnt for witch- 
CTiiftat, in 1684, i. 131 

Lemia, the sorceress, put to death, 
i. 18 

Lentulus, proconml of Joiiira, 
forged Letter of, on the personal 
appearance of Christ, i. 234 note 

Leol., Pope, bums the hooka of the 
ManichsauB, ii. 1 18 

Lfo X., his munillcence to artiste, 
i. 250. Qrounds upon wliich he 
condemned usury, ii. 260 not* 

Leritical laws, influence of, on 
Christianperaeen[Jon,ii. lU. Re- 
gncded by Cyprian as the fonjiiia- 
lion of dealings with. heretics, 19 

Lessing, his principles of biblical 
criticism, i. 299 

Libanius, hia plendinge against the 
deatmction of the temples in the 
oonntry dislricta, ii, 18, His 
pruseof plUltomjmil^d)lnl;es, 3(13 

Liberty, religious, cursed by St. An- 
gnstino. ii, 23 tiole 

Liberty, political, the teaching of 
the Fathers respecting rebelKon 
favourable to liberty, ii. 140. As 
also the conflicts between the 
Pope and tinge, 142 

Life, msoluble problem of, i. 292 



Lilith, lie first wifu of Adam, the 

rguMin of the Boccabi. i. 25 note 
Li1<r, snpeTBtidoiu notioa icnceni 

Liiuljo, origin of picturea of the de- 
!icent into, i. 210 noil, Un'bup- 
tiaed children b, 36S, 367 

Limogas, goldsmiths' work of i. 226 

LinnsuH, prapostemus charge 
Ijrought against his eysteTQ, ii. 
13 «ote 

Llorsnte, his ' Hietoi^ of the Inqui- 
sition,' ii. 32 Hole 

Locke, John, on the palriatio 
rades,]. 149, 161. Oo the belief 
in propoaitiona contrary 10 ceasOD. 
167 Bo'*- Cauaea of hia influence, 
402, 40S, Carpings of the Trac- 
tarian part; at Ma psjchology, 
408 note. His defence of reli- 
gious liherty, ii. 83. His answer 
U Filmer'a doctrine of passive 
obedience, 187. On interest, 209 

Lombarda, ibeir trade in roonaj, ii. 
264. Their political eeononij, 
iU note 

IjQoting-glasseB, ladies using, said 
by Clemens Aleiandrinus to 
break the set^ond commandment, 
I 224 Jioie 

Lot. See Chance 

Lowes, a Suffolk clergyman, put to 
death for wiWhcraft, i, 107 

Loyola, Ignatius, sets a day apart 
for the meditation of eternal 
damnation, i. 322 

Loeretiua adopted the theory of 

Luke, St., probable anlbor of the 

portraits of, i. 307 vote 
'Lullaby,' euppoaed origin of tht 

word, i, 25 note 
Lulli, iiie musical composer, ii. 321 
Luther, Martin, his snperatilioui 

credulity, i. S. His sense of ein, 

80. His belief io witchcraft, 



His part in the Eucbarislic con- 
troTcrsy, 373. Oo aalration in 
the Chnroll alone, 382, His de- 
claration of prcdestinarianiHn. 
386 Ttotf. Aaaerta the rig^t at 
the civil magistrate to pnnish he- 
resy, ii, 43. Hie inclination to 
the despotic theorf tA goram- 
ment. 173 
.uthoranism, almost silent eraii- 
esceuce of the distinctive mark 
of, i. 260. Coalescence of tn- 
therans and Calvinists in Pmssis 
and other parts of Germany, 281 

Lnismbonrg, Marqnis of, his trial 
for sorcery, i. 99 

Luxury, habits of, in tbe thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, ii. 2SS. 
Sumptuary laws, 285 and a 
Influence of the black death, 286. 
Economical efleets of luxury, 287. 
Substitution of luxury tor moial- 
tidsm as a check upon popola- 
tiou, 283. lofluenceof luxoiyoo 
intellectual devplopement, 390, 
And upon the character of public 
amusements, 297 

Lycanthropy, belief in, L 7fii 76. 
Condemned by a canon of the 
Council of AHCyra, 76. laeca- 
tions in France for lyeanthrupy 
intheflrsthatfoftheaeTentuiith 



MACAULAY, Lord, bia reason 
why the Puiitans olyected to 
bull-baiting, i. 302 note. On the 
servility of the Anglican Chuwiii 
quoted, ii, 178 note 

iUachinery, moTements in ftroui 
of manufactures stimulated tiy 
the invention o^ ii. S48. Draw- 
backs to its advantageB, 3G0 

Mai^len hospitals unknown M 
the early Chureh, ii, 24! w<' 



Mdgic, laws of the Romans ngaiDst, 
i. IS. Character of, among the 
more cmlieed pagans, l£, 26. 
Its eitraoiijiaaty importancs in 
the patristic te^iiLnf;, 36. Tha 
Empscop ConBtantiiio's Bovere 
Uv against secret magie, 27- 
The title 'enemies of the hu- 
man jwx' tranateiTed fpQia the 
Christians to the magicians, 2H. 
Laws of Constantiue, 28. Scep- 
tnciBm the only true corrective 
for the eril, 30. The laws 
against magic suspended under 
Julian aad Jovian, but aft^r- 
wards renewed, 32. Causes of 
tha worst outbreaks of theso per- 
secutions, 34, FampODHizi's at- 
tempt to explain ths phenomena 
of magic by tbe inHuence of the 
etBts, 277 nate. Transition of 
tbe old pagan worship from the 
sphsre of religion into that of 
magii!, ii. 36. Eiistnnce of pro- 
hibited pagan magical rites long 
at^er the suppression of pagan- 
ism, 36 

Uaguet, the diacoreries of Gilbert 
respecting the, treated with con- 
tempt by Lord Bacon, i. 285 

JUahomedana, their raid against 
books on logic and philosophy, 
i. 49. Conception some centu- 
ries before the appearance of 
the doctrine in Clmstianity, 212 

HodLci, their archffiological collec- 
tions, i. 24S 

lUahimiedaniBm the sole example 
of a great religion restruiniug 
■emi-1»irbarians from idolati^, 
i. 323. The deadlj' rnemy of 
art, 224. The ffisthetio genius 
exhibited in Mahomedan archi- 
tecture, 224, 22S. Mahomedan 
•larw, ii 24S noit 



Msimonidea, his works, ii. 282 note 
Malebianche, bis account of the 
decadence in the belief in witch- 
craft in his lime, i. 97 
Maleflciendo, Sprenger's deriTatiou 



the T 



of the word, i. S6 
Malleus Maleftcani 
of inquisitors so called, i. 68 nole 

Maltliua, his theory and its conse- 
quences, ii. 288 

Miia, the ancient notion of man's 
position in the universe dis- 
placed by astronomy, i. 276. 
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getable world, 276 note 

Majiichieism, outburst of, in the 
twelfth century, i. 48. Cardinal 
t«net of, 229. Tha Mosaic cos- 
mogony assailed by the Mani- 
cb^nE,264. SCAngnstiue's trea- 
tise in answer, 265. Theirdoctrine 
respecting the Antipodes, 267. 
Their etfange notion of the puri- 
flcation of the souls of the dead, 
315 note. Their books burnt by 
Pope Leo I., ii. IIB 

Manners, the ferocity of, eaprect«d 
by Chnstian charity, ii. 240 

Mantua, Inquisition nots in, ii, 117 

"anuscripts, beauty of the illnmi- 
nations of, irom the fifth to the 
tenth centuries, i, 226 note. De- 
cline of the art from this period 
till the revJTal of painting, 239 

Mar, Earl of, bled to deatb for 
having coQsaltpd witehea how to 
shorten the life of James IL, 1. 
133 note 

Marcellus, his death, ii, 27 

Mariana, the Jesuit, his opposition 
to bull-flghting in Spain, i. 303 
note. Account of his work ' De 
Kege,' ii. 132 

Mariolatry. See Virgin 

Martin, St., of Tours, his denunci- 



IIAB 

heretics, ii. 21. HU destructioii 

of pagan lemplBS, 24 note 
MarljoloDiB. Onlj onn or two rc- 

preaentslions of, in the cnta> 

combs, i. 1B8 
Msry. Qnei-B of Scoib, her otecii- 

tion for idolatry adTocatod bj 

CoDTOcntion, ii. 4i vote 
lHarjiaXiiL, reli^ons lib«rtj entab- 

tialied in, bf Lord Daldmore, ii. 

S3 
Masques, EngliBh. ii. 315 
MssBsthiiaetls, eiBBOtioiiB for 

witchcraft is, i. 8 
MasaalioDS. a sect of heretics, re- 
gard spitting as a religious uier- 

cine, i. 23 
Maesias, Bishop Gilbert, his por- 

truit, i. 2l6»i!ls 
Matpriolism of ibo middle ages, t. 

340. Two BPhooU of, 340, 341. 

Cbhsss of the tendency towatds, 

Ht the preaant day, 293 ; ii. 
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MathnmaticuH, a 
HatroloKTB, i. 4 

Mather, Cotton, creates a panic re- 
specting witheraft in America, i. 
120, 121 

MiLtilda, ConntesB, influence of her 
tomb on the works of Kicolas of 
Pisa, i. 248 

Matter, the esBontinl evfl of, the 
cardinal tenet of Gooeticism and 
Slnnichariam, i. 229. Why mat- 
ter attracts matter, an inaolnble 
problem, 292. Sclation of mind 
to matter, 392 

Mayance, great nnmber of Jews 
put to death in, i. SB 

Muyonne, a 1:>e^|;ar pat to denth 
for sorcery at, in 1807, i. 4 note 

Maynooth, eollege of, endowment 
ofthe, ii. 123 

Mflzarin, Cardinal, Ma letter to the 
Bishop of Erreux on the eieeu- 
tion of witehes, i. 98 



HIK 

UaEaiiiie library, Naudi the tnt 
libraiian of tbe^ L 96 note 

Mfdici, the. give an intelleotial 
aacendency to mdnstry, ii. 2S4 

MedisTaliam. the senw of sin the 
chief moral agent of, ii. 203 

Melonchthon, Philip, notion* on 
witchcraft, i. S nott. Hia re- 
marks OD the qneatioD of Ike 
cunse of the difference of sex, i. 
342. Eia predesiinariu newt, 
388 Mtr. Hla approral of tho 
mnider of Sarretus, ii. 48. His 
definition of nsurj, 2fi6 *ott 

Melilo, SL, Bishop ot Sardis, bis 
' ClBTia,' i. 2B5 note 

Memory, canaes of hypnnstbeaia 
ofthe, W.^inote 

Muamer, the cnrca of, attributed to 
BUpernntUra] ngoncy, i. 100 

Miec, Van Helmonl's receipt far 
producing, i. 3+2 note. St. Au- 



Micbael Angelo, his admirstioa for 
the torso BelTedare, i. 260. ~ 
Moses and David, 260 note. ' 
aeeularisaHon of art repnoented 
to the highest degree by^ktcbael 
Angelo, 2a3 

Middleton, Dr. Conyers, hia "I 
Inqniry into the Hiiraculoae 
Powers,' ftc i. l5l, lfi4. Diactu- 
sioQ of hia principlaa by Cbiuch, 
Dodwell, &c., 167 

Miliin Cathedral, ridicnlewith which 
it waa regarded in the laat een- 
tiiiT,t.256wi:(. inqniationiioto 
in Milan, it. IIB 

HUtoB, John, his.adrocBcy of the 
rights of conscience, ii. 76 unto, 
77. Hia 'Areopagitica,' 77 ««'(. 
Hia intcJerance of Catliolics, 78. 
and notf. On regal power, 187 

Minerra, in Oreek staCuea, a l^pg 
of female modesty and sdf-con- 
tro], i. 232 



Minos, character of the Greek le- 
preBcntatbtis of, i. 233 

Minutina Felix, bis remarks on 
eternal punishments quoted, i. 
313 miie. His opinion of the 
dffimon of Socrates, 377 note 

Miracles of the Church, i. 139. 
Views of Roman Catholics and 
Protaetants respecting miracle h. 
13S, 110. Miracles relati.-d b^ 
Cha fathers and mediatral nn- 
taTH aa nndoubted and ordinary 
oecurrences, 110 et aeq. Rapid 
growth of scepticism on ihn sab- 
]ect silica the Reformation, 1*3. 
General tone adopted by Roman 
Catholics respEcting mirarlea. 
144. Cansea of the decline of 
the mitacnlona, 146. Diabelief 
in the miraculous in direct pro- 
portion to tha progresa of cirili- 
sation and difi\uiion of know- 
ledge, 11 S. Effect of civilisation 
on contemporary as compared 
with historical miracles, 117. 
Persecution regarded t; some 
English divines as a Enbstitute 
tea miracles, 149. Middleton'a 
attack upon the veracity of the 
patristic miracles, 154. Epitome 
of the commim argnntents in fa- 
vour of the cessation of miracles, 
ISO. St. Augustine's helief in 
the miracles wrought by the re- 
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distinctive mark of RationaliBm, 
167. Origin and dcdine of the 
evidential school in England, 
17S. TendoDCy among the evi- 
dential school tomeet the Ration- 
alists half way, 178. Summary 
ofthestagesofRationaliiminit 
a the miraculous, 1 80 



Molifere denounced by the Church, 

il 319 
Molina, his defence of tpsnnicide. 



!)Ionasticiem, its inOuence in sti- 
mulating prasecution, ti. 36, 37- 
Enthusiasm of the first moniia, 
Substitution of luxury for 
[sticism as a check upon 
pDpnlation, 389. Causes of the 
decadence of the monaatio spirit, 
291. Aniusements in the mooas- 
leries, 306. Eflaet of monaiti- 
cism on the doivnfall of Spiin, 
331. Its TDcgmpiitibility with 
industry, 331. Supremacy of as- 
ceticism till the fourteenth cen- 
tniy, 364. 'nieTherapantea,368 
niite. Decline of aa 



Money-lending. Swlnterest; Usury 

Monka, at first forbidden to re- 
main in tbe towns, i. 23S note. 
Their infiuence in making la- 
bour honourable, ii. 239 

Montaigne, hia scepticism about 
witchcraft, i. 79 vole. The first 
great sceptical writer in France, 
91. An opponent of torture, 
330 End note. Hia remarks on 
Castellio. ii. 49. His influence 
on religious liberty, fiS. His 
notice of the subordination of 
opinions to interests in trance, 
199. His political conservatism, 
220 

Montesquieu, his denunciation of 
torture, i. 339. His remarks on 
the scholastic writings on usury, 
ii. 263 luite 

'Monti di Pietd,' foundation of 
the. in Italy, ii. 359 

Moors, infinence on Christendom, 

ii.zaa 



Moi'iditieb. See Playb, Rellgiaus ; 
Theatre 

JUorala: moral iferolopamont ac- 
I'ompanies t^e intellectual move- 
nient of BodeU«s, i. 30O. Be- 
wiitiIb anil punishments more 
and more necBSsajj as we de- 
Bocud the intellectiud Hcole, 
202. niuDtrations of the na- 
ture of moral deTelopement, 302. 
Uaral geniug, 305. Bektiona 
of IheuLogy to morals. 306. 
Their complete Bepoj^tion in 
Botiquitr, 306. Originality of 
the moral type of ChriaUaiiitj, 
306. Evanescence of duticB 
uncotmected nith our moral na- 
ture, BOB. Immorality not bo 
severely condemned by theolo- 
gians aa error, 310 nolt, Ii\}u- 
rioQB effect of the doctrine of 
exduEive Balvation on, 393 

Mure, Henry, his support of tbe 
views of Qlanvil on witchcraft, 
i. 118 

More, SirThoraaB, his fondnaas for 
loctlhrowing, L 302 note. Ei- 
tola toleration in his ' Utopia,' 

ii. as 

Morellat, his translation of Becca- 



Horton, Dr., savea the life of 

alleged tritch, i. I2& 
IVtorzines, the alleged sapprnataml 









Uusaic work, Greek school of, ea- 
tablisbed at Monte Cassino, i. 
225. The earliest specimen ot 
Christian mosaic, 225 note. Spe- 
cimens in the church of " 
Vitale at Eavenim, 225 
Thfl srt lost for three centBries 
preceding the estahlishmenC of 



OSes, his rod a type of the Crog^ 
according to Bede, i. ISl note 

Moses strikiiig Cha rock, eaily 
Christian symbol of, i. 203 

Mothe, HueniB da la, hia pniUBli- 
roant for defending actors, ii. 
321 

Mothera, societies for the snccoai 
idigent, ii. 242 tiole 

Mun, Thnnias, his defence of the 
mercantile system, it. 312 noit 

MoEic, rauaea of the partial secu- 
larisation of. ii. 313. Its Buc- 
iMissive stages, 314 

Musical instrumeiita: origia of the 
organ, and its introduction into 
the Weetem Empire, i. SSt. 
The hydraulicon, 251 note 

Muiarelli on peraecudon, i. 1 50 note 

Mysteries. See Plan's, Beligiousi 
Theatre 

Mysticism of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, impnlae given by it to psy- 
chology, i. 341. Its popiUoiity 
in Gennany, 343, The Bible of 



"VTANTES, Edict of, pnbUcation 

il of the, ii. 6*. Revocatdon Of 
the, 64 

Naples, rsBiatance of the king aod 
people of, to the Inquisition, ii. 
112,116 

Nalioaalitles, doctrine of tbo nghU 
ot, ii. 325 

Naud^, his 'Apologie,' i. 93 neli. 
Bis exposure of the Bodcrn- 
ciana, 96 note. Becomes 6nt 
libruiiaji of the Mazarine library, 
SG noif, Keconstiucts aoms of 
the dances of the anoiaati, H 
rote 

Navigation taws, ari^ of tbi, ii> 



TKD-EX. 411 ^^H 


NEO ORG ^^1 


Neo-Platuniets, iheir doctrineB, 1. 


Noah, Vesta his wife according to ^^H 


298 


the Caballsts, i. 14 note. Symbol ^^H 


Hero, Mb atttmpts to relieTe actora 


of receiving the dore into hia ^^H 


Irnm tha Btigma atlachBd to 


breast, i. 203 ^^M 


them, ii. 300 aois 


Noodc, influBDce of tha Roman law ^^H 




on hie political tfacbing, ii. 201 ^^H 


on the mjBterf of ths Incarna- 


and nole ^^^1 


tion dnring the, i, 212, 363 note. 


North, Dudley, his work on «un- ^^^1 


Saying of NEBlorius to the Em- 


merce, ii. 362 nott ^^H 


perot, ii. 13 note. The works of 






their worship, ii. 18 nott. Sup- ^^H 




pressed, 18 note ^^H 




Nymphs, notions of tlis early ^^^H 




Christiana respecting them, i. 23 ^^H 


TSties, ii. 33 note, hove of free 




diaouBaion earljgeaerated in, lis 




note 


nBEDIEHCE, passive, to esta- ^H 

\J blishsd authority, ii. 137. ^^H 

Teaching of the AuglicBU Church ^^M 


Hewton, Sir laaao, his remacfeB on 


mirades quoted, i. ISO. His 


meCliod and mental chiinict^r 


on, 179, 131. Hooker's views, ^^^1 


opposed to those of Lord Bacon, 


184. Filmer's, 186. Views on ^^M 


888 noi« 


the subject in the sixteenth cen- ^^H 


Hawman, Dr., on pious franda. 


tvrj.lSGnoU. 'Bishop Overall's ^^M 


qnoted, i. 397 »oie 


Convocation Book,' 189 note ^^H 


Wiae, Coimcil of, on osurj, ii. 265 


Ochino, the Sodoian, his dialogues ^^H 






m<!e. Second Coimcil of, cenEmres 




the heresy of the Jconoclaets, i. 


O'Counell, Daniel, his fSaita for ^^^| 


219. Its decrees conieniptuonsly 


religious liberty, ii. 126 ^^M 


stigmatised by Chackma^e and 
the Galilean Chureh. 218. Dii- 


Oldfleld, Mrs., the actress, ii. SS6 ^H 


note ^^m 


CUBsions connected with thii. 


Opera, creation of the, ii. 314. In ^^M 


council, 210 «ote 


Italy, 314. In France and Eng- ^^M 


Nicephorus, notices the resem- 


land, 316. The pestilence as- ^^H 


blani^e of Christ to his mother. 


cnbed io ii, 322 ^^H 


i. 212 note 


Ophites, their worship of ths scr- ^^H 




pent, i. 208 »oie ^H 


its influence over Christian art. 


Opinions, true causes of, ii. 10 ^^M 


i. 210 note 


Optatus, his grounds for advocating ^^H 


Nicolas of Pisa, ravirBs the study 


the massacre of the Donatist!,, ^^H 


of ancient scnlptore, i. 236, 249 


14 note ^^M 


Niebuhr, his lemark on the Song 


Orange, the Soman theatre of, ii. ^^H 


of Solomon, ii. 47 note 


316 note ^^M 


Nightmare associated with the be- 


Oratorio, origin of tlie, ii. 314 ^^^1 


lief in demons, i. 24 note. No- 


Orgagna. his picture of Avertoes, ^^^H 


tion of the Greeks respecting 


at Pisa, i. 48 noit. His ' Tnnmph ^^M 


nightmare, 25 noli 


of Death,' 340 na/g ^^M 



I 



Organs, eaid to have bees first dbhI 
in the Greek Church, i. 2S4. 
The liydraalicoo; 254 noU. The 
bagpipe, 264 nois 

Origan, his adiDol of allegt^cal 
Srriptural interjiretatioti, i. 264. 
Uu disbelivf in etprcsl pnniiih- 
menla, 311, 312. His notion of 
the soul, 339. Assodfttoa th<: 
doctrine of iofuit bapLiam with 
that of pre-eiietencB, 381. His 
viflWB nf the condemnation of all 
external to the Church, 377 

OilMna. duks of. mmdsr of, by 
Jain Petit, ii. lOa 

OrpbeuB, it^ided as a Bymbol of 
the atCractiTe power of Chiiat- 
iiinity. i. 300 

Oxford, nuiTurai^ of, its opposi- 
tion to almuac evorj step made 
by English intellect in connec- 
tion with theology, i, 153. In- 
stances of this opposition in the 
cuBes of the last Act and Catholic 
Emancipation, and in the geeal 
reactionary movement begun in 
1833, laS. Opposition of the 
UniTersityof Oxford torelipouH 
liberty, ii. 82. Doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience luid down by the, 
ISO «otf. Its decree on thix 
subject burnt by the Honia of 
Lorda, 182 



FGANI3M, how regarded by 
the early ChrintinnB. i. 20. 
Tha inuuediate objects of the de- 
votions of the pugaa world ac- 
cording to lb a Non-FlstODJc 
Bchool, 21 Hole. Laws of Con- 
stantine and Constant ins, 37. 
Compromise between Chrietian- 
ity uid paganism, 34. Continu- 
ance of the pagan rites in the 
form of magic. 3d. Exorcists 
among the pagans, 141 noli. 



PAH 




tiuDs apaa I 

'7. Seaii- 

rs «iD th« !l 



early Engl 

ments of the Fathers 
damnation of the heathen, 3T7. 
Policy of dmsiantjna towaids 
the pagans, ii. it. Fa«tinn of 
tha pagana and of the govotn- 
ment towards them at this pwiod, 
16. Heview of thcit condition 
b«fora the time of Theodorina, 
IT. Destmctionof theirtemples 
in the country districts. 18. Pw- 
hibitionBof Theodosius the Gceat> 
18. I>estnictioD.[^templeBbyS[- 
Maitin of Toon. 25 sole. Bnin 
u( paganiBm, 27. The p«gan 
paraUels to the Christian mar- 
tyrs, 100. Type of characler 
formed by pagan patriotisni, 101. 
^nthesii of the maml prin- 
ciples of ChristiEmity and pa- 
ganism, 227. The theatre the 
last refoge of paganiim. 302 

Fainting, a faithftil nuiroc of Use 
popular mind, hefora the inTen- 
tion of printing, i. 61 note. Ita 
iofluBQce in fltreiwthening ths 
woTshipoftha Vir^, 212. Pe- 
culiar characteristics, and chief 
causes of artistic perfection of 
later Italian works, 243. Sen- 
suality favourable to painting. 
2)4. Influence of Venetian sea- 
Buality, 245. Discovery of oil 
nJonca, 246 naif. Their Inlro- 
doction into Italy, 2*6. Com- 
plete seculariaalion of the art 
aftfii the death of SavonaTola, 
2S2. Devotion of the monks of 
St. Baail to patnting. ii 240 

Paleetrina, his Chnrch-moaic, ii. 

Palmer, Mr., his collection of evi- 
dence on the rieira of the Fathers 
as to original sin, i. 377 note 

Tan, Greek alatnes of, i. 328 



PAN 
Panceaa, in PhceQicia, Uiu miriicu- 

Iqus image of Christ st, L 217 
Flint omimic diinces,Libiiiu ub' pFaise 

of, ii. 303, Origin of pantomime 

in Italy, 310 
FKraccleus, his bolief in the eiiet- 

ence of BjlphE, Sc^ i. 44 note. 

Hia attempt to OTerMime tho 

popuUr Enperetitions reapectiog 

Panmo, an Inquisitor, hiH remark 
on the Inquisition, ii. 36 nale 

Fiuna, great numbers of vitehea 
put to death in, i. 3 

Paris, Aiihi, miraeleB at the tomb 
of, i. 165 

Fanna, Inquisition riots in, ii. 1 16 

Pascal, Blaise, on the necesaitj of 
iniknt baptism, i. 866 note. On 
the utter vanity of philosophy, 
371 "Olf, His dootrme of pro- 
bubilitiss applied to religious 
ajBtems, 3 SB 

Bttriotism, one of the chief moral 
prlncipIeB of sooie^, iL 100, 
Type of character it formed, 101, 
102. OreatesC nee of ancient 
patriotism, 103, Patriotiam the 
moral principle of Judaism, 103, 

104. In the Roman Empire, 104. 
Correspondence of patriotism 
to the spirit of sect in religion, 

105. Incompatibility of secta- 
rianiam with patriotism, 192 

Paul IL, Pops, hia peraacution of 
artislB st Some, i, 250 

Panl IV, PopB, originates the ' In- 
dex Expurgatorius,' ii. 119 

Paul the Hermit, miradea rented 



Fana, &qsco in the monastery of, 



ChrisfiauB, i. 200. Why so re- 
garded, 200 xole 

Pelftgius, his riew of infant hlp- 
tism, i, 361 

Psnal Code, relations between the 
prevailing sense of the enormity 
of sn and the severity of the, i. 
333. Tendency of all peoat^ 
systems under the inflnraice of' 
the clergy, 333 note. Constant 
tendency in the advance of errili- 
aation to mitigate the severity of 
penal codes, 334. Part taken by 
theologians in nutigatjog ihr 
penaJ. code, 347. InHuenee of 
Seccaria, 349 

Penance, public, queition of the 
right of the Pope to condemn 
criminals to, ii. 145 

Pentateuch, the Uosaic aiitharship 
of the, denied by La PeyrSi p, i . 

Perez, Antonio, fomous proBeautinn 
of, ii. 113 

Periandpr, tyrant of Corinth, story 
of Herodotus oi; i. 315 note 

Perron. Cardinal, hia assertion 
of Ultramontane principles, ii. 
169 

Persecution, religions, revival of, 
at the beginning of tiie thirteenth 
century, i. 61. Eegarded by 
some English divines as a sub- 
etitnte for miiacles, 149. The 
emotional antecedent of persecu- 
tion, 328, PorsecntioD the re- 
sult of the principles professi'd 
by the persecutors, 852, The 
history of persecntiun, ii. 1 el 
aeq. Injury done to iodnstiy by 
perseeatioD, 284 

FerBiann, influence of the national 
reliji^ion on the art of the ancient, 
i. 195, 196 note 

Penigino. his soeptieism, i. 263 

Peatilenoea, effects of, on the anppr- 
stitioDS uf the dark ages, i. 40. 



PET 
Said to bavo been introilueed by 
the power of the devil, 7 1 
Peter of Apono, deaied tlie f^ist- 
eace of demons and mimclee, i. 
83 note. Accused of jnagic, 83 

Peter, St., with the wand of power, 
eorlj' Ghriatum Bymbol of, i. 203 

Petit, Jean, jnetifies the mardeT of 
the Duke of Orleans, ii. 162. 
Hia jnstiflmtion denouaced by 
Gerson and the Council of Coit- 

Petrareh girea an impnlaa to ar- 

chieological rollfcliona, i. 249 
PhidiBs, his eoloBBHl statue of Jn- 

pitPT-Oljmpua, i, 21B 
PhilaDthropT, boundleas, of modern 

Chriatianfty, i. 347 
Philip II. of Spain, Dutch heretics 

pat to death dnring hia reign, ii. 

Philip Neri, St„ originates the ora- 
totio, ii. 314 

Philosaphera charged by the Abb^ 
Fiacd with being the repreaenta- 
tivea of the old sorcerera, J. 100 

Philosophy, moral, ita progreaa one 
of the FsUBGs of the decline of 
the medieval notions of hell, i. 
336. The sense of virtue ap- 
pealed to most strongly by the 
philoBophiea of Greece and Rome, 
365. Hevival of the aenee of 
truth due to the secular philoso- 
phers of the BPTontBenth century, 
401. The BUporiority of the in- 
ductive method asserted by Leo- 

' nardo da Vinci, 403. Eamns 
and Bruno, 404. The decline of 
theological belief anecessary an- 
tecedent of the success of the in- 
ductive method, 405, 406. Do 
Maistre's remarks on Locke and 
^con'a philosophy, 40fi Bofe. 
Aversion of the Tnictarian parly 
■- both, 406 iMti 




POL 

Fhryne, the miatreaa i 
i. 247 «ol' 

PicUer, his views on usury, ii. 267 

Plcturca. atagca of the veneration 
for, i. 218. Decree of the Coon- 
eil of lUiberiH against pictnrea in 
ebucchea, 218. Admitted by the 
Greeks into their chDFches, S19. 
The introduction of pictures in- 
to their chureliea forbidden by 
the Christians of Alexandria, 
221. First appearance of pic- 
tnres of the Cruciliiion, 234 note 

Pinel, the philoaophy of madness 
mainly due to, i. 11 

Piracy, suppression of, by the Hao- 
aeatic lieague, ii. 394 

Pius v., Pope, bis prohibition of 
hnll-fiahting. i. 302 note 

PlaguB, the, attributed to the thea- 

Pluto, influence of his philosophy in 
favouring a belief in cril gpirita, 
i. 18. Hia notion of hell, 314. 
His dennnciation of trade, iL 
231 

Platoniata, their idea of the Bonl, 
i. 337, 339 mile 

Pkys, religions, rise of the, ii. 3flfl. 
Acainnt of them, SOfl. Their 
trnmorality, 308. The great 
'passion play' of Oberammergan, 
311 noU 

PlotinuB, a Neo-Plitonio philoso- 
pher, ashamed of poaaeasing a 
body, i. 229 

Plunket, the Act of Union, ii. 188 



Pluto, Greek representation 



of. i. 



Peliticn! economy, influence of, on 
democracy, ii. 216. Free-trads 

'Wealth of Nations,' 216. En- 
lightened Tiews of the Venetians, 
2B4 ; of the Lombards, 294 not*. 
The first profesaorahip £mmi(d 



POL 
at Naples, 29* nolr. Schools of 
8uU; and Colbert, S12, 343. 
That of QnsDH}', 313. Becke- 
Ifj'a exposition of tba tma na- 
ture of monev, 8*3 note. Error 
of the Frencli economiata, 34*. 
Adam Smith on manufactnrea 
and BgricnltUTB, 344. Eaynal'a 
TiewB. 3*0. Rioardo, 3*7. In- 
Tention of credit, 348. Politieal 
economy an eiproasion ot an in- 
dustrial civilisation, &h2. Its 
pacific influence, 352-356. 
Scheme of progrfss reTealed by 
political economy, 365-367 

Politics, secukhsitioa of, ii. 64 et 
ttq. 

Polo, Marw, Lis notice of t«a in 
the thirteenth century, ii. 337 

Foljcarp, St., miracle of, i. ]fi3 

Polyeles, the sculptor, introduces the 
hermaphrodite into art, i. 2^1 note 

PomponatioB, hia epeculatioDa, i. 
37U 

Pope, decline of the temporal power 
of the, ii. 130. Causes of its 
decline, 131. Origin of his pover 
inHom^ 1*2. The Pope's poirer 
of deposing BDvereigue, 143, 14fl. 
Moral HUthorit; necessarily with 
the Pope, 144, 145. Hia right 
to coadeiun criminals to public 
pananco, l*fi. His power oref 
the temporal posapssions of 
princes denied hj William Bar- 
clay, 168. Attitude of the Pro- 
testants of France iu 1615 on 
this qnesljon, 169 

Population, doctrine of Mslthns on, 
ii. 288. Substitution of luxury 
for monasticism as a check upon, 
289 

FoaitiviBm, first principles' of, ii. 
374 note. Character of the lead- 
ing positiTistH, 37* liote 

PoBBadn, Father, bis opposition to 
.t^e theatre, ii. 322 note 



Potters, Abyssinian susperstition 
respecting, i. 77 mote 

Povef tr, cause of the decline of the 
ideal of, ii. 3SS 

Poynot, Bishop of Winchester, hia 
advocacy of sedition and tyranni- 
cide, ii. 179 flold 

Praxiteles, Titian compared with, 
i. 2*7- Said to have definitivelj 
given the character of sensuality 
to Venus, 247 note 

Predestinarianism, infioenceof ths 
doctrine of pxclusiTe salvation 
on, i. 385. Calvin's theory of, 
Eutiatanljall}- held by St. Angus- 
tine, 385. Lnthe/s declaration 
and Erasmus's oppositjon, 387. 
The doccrina of double predesti- 
nation held in the ninth century, 
386 note. Views of Melanchthon, 
3SS nate. Calvin and Beza, 389 
note. The doctrine Hssailod. ii. 
47 

PreshyterianqBm, persecuted in 
Scotland, ii. 11. Inloler&nceofthp 
Presbyterians in England in the 
BPTEQteanth century, 7*. Effbrta 
of the Scotch to snppreaa liberty 



75 71. 



Itsle 



dencj compared with that of 
Episcopal! anism, 172 

Prickers of witches, profeaaion ot^ 
in Scothind, i. 13U 

Printing, secvituda and Buporatitioa 
abolished by, ii. 2(19, 311 

Proast, Archdeacon, his oppnsitioii 
to religioua liberty, ii. 8* note 

Protestants, their distrust and aver- 
sion for contemporary miraclps, 
i. 139, 140, 148. Their views 
respectmg historical miraclfs, 
148 



ond EeTcQUenth 
eedcd by Protestaiit BAtionalism. 
1T(I, Dogmatic eharactei of sBtl; 
ProtBstaiitJam, i. 369. The repre- 
Bcnlalicea of Bationalism in the 
tlrst period of ProtesUiatism : 
S-winua and Zuingliua, 369. 
Snocpsa of peoecotioa io extiT- 
p&tiae' ProteBtontiim from Spain 
and Franci', ii. 4. PraleBtiuit 
perwcutions Gompared with ibat 
of Catholicism, 51 et aeq. In 
PnUetiuit coantriea, tolenuice 
the result and mfaaure of the 
advniuic of BationnliBDi, 71. Al- 
titude of tliF Protestants in 
France in 1615 raBpepting tho 
Papal power, 168. DHmooracy 
fuvoored W Protestantism, 171. 
Place of Protaatantimi in the 
derelopcmeut of Etiglisb liberty, 
188. Two distinct cnrrente in 
the political teaching of the 
Frejich Protestants, 192. Cir- 
cumHtoDceB that diminish the 
influence uf the Freiich Piotes- 
UnU. 193 

'Prounice,' the, of the Gnostics, i. 
208. Confounded with BBTonicc, 
208 note 

PniEsia, coaleseesce of the Luthe- 
rans and Calvinists in, i. 262 
note. Ahoiition of torture in, 
331 

Prjnne's 'RistriomustJi.' ii. 325 

PselluB, Michael, 'On the Opera- 
tion of Demona,' i. 44 

' pBeudomomtrchiu DiEmunum,' no- 
ties of the, i. 87 

Pejchology, devslopement of, one of 
the causes of the decline of the 
mediteral notions of hell, i. 336. 
Impulse giren to psychology 
by Arerrops. 341. And hj the 
Mystics of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, 342 



Fnrgatoiy, doctrine of. i. 31o 

Puritans, their belief in wildicraft 
during the CcinmioDveftltht i. 
106, lUg. Their pnwecDtions for 
witchcraft in Amarica, ISO, ISI. 
Scotch witchcraft ttw result of 
Sootch PuritaniEni, 133. Bcaum, 
oecording to Mncanlay, why Uiey 
objected to bull-baiting, S02 
nofe. Their intolerance in Uaiy- 
land. ii. 63. Debt England owes 
to the Puritans, 177, 178 

Pythagorax, bis elabomtiaa of a 
doctrine of bell, i. 314 

Pythagoreana. theory of the, re- 
specting the rise of religioDB, i. 



QUAKERISM, religious tolera- 
tion of, ii. 81 note 
Qneenay, the echool of, ii. 343 j 

RABELAIS, his ridicule of thp 
attempt to mould the classical 
writings into the image of me- 
diEBialism, ii. 206 note 

Hicine, his fear of the censnTc of 
the Chnrch, ii. 314 

BamUE, bis philosophical specula- 
tions, i. 4D4. His end, 404 

Baphael, his portrait of Saronaraia, 
i.2B2 

Bationalism : first evidence of a 
rationalistic spirit In Europe, i. 
83. Developementof Ctmtinenial 
Protestantisni into Bationntiim, 
167, Aversion to the mirscolon^ 
a di^ncCire mark of Rationalim. 
169. Rationalistic lendmciM in 
Itoman Catholic cmmtiies. 170- 
Tendencies of the ETideotial 
school to meet the RatbaatJiW 



EAV 
half Tray. 177. Sumniarj of tlie 
stu^sof K&lionnlism in its tpU- 
tion to the mirafulons, 180. Its 
influence on Christianitj, 18S. 
.Xstbctic, scientific, and moral 
(lerelopemDats of BHtiDnaHnin, 
188. fisBalts &am the totalit; 
of the inflnences of oiTilisMion, 
263. And from the encroachment 
of phjsiml ecli^nce on the old 
conceptionB of tb^ goverament 
of the univeise, 263. Socinua 
and ZuinglJOB the repressnl.a- 
tives of KatioluiliBm in the first 
period of ProteBtantiEm. 369. 
Antecedents of Italian Bations,!- 
lEm, 370. Id Protestant eoun- 
tries, telerani^e the reeult and 
me^ure of Kstionalinm, 370. 
Review of the influence of Ita- 
doaalJBDi on the method of ea- 
quiiy, ii. 86-97. Helationa of 
the Rationalistic movement to 
the political and economii»l his- 
tory of Europe, 98. Secularisa- 
tion of politics, 99 et seq. The 
induBtriat hiBl«7 of JiutiDnal- 
ism, 229 tt teg. 

Bavenna, fine speoimena of Greek 
moBaics at, i. 226 note. Church 
of SL Vitale at, built by Greek 
BKhitectB, 234 nots 

Haynal, his political econoray, ii. 
SIS 

Beason, LeSEing's rejectioa of all 
doctrine which does not accord 
with, i. 3il0. Kant's 'Helij^on 
witliin the limits uf Reason,' 
ZOO note 

Kebelllou, Binfulness of, according 
to the Fathers, ii. 137 

'Rebellion, Homily on Wilful,' 
quoted, ii. 179, ISO 

Recitative, in masic, iuTentton of. 

Reformation, its influence in eman- 
cipating the mind from all Buper- 
TOL. II. B 



RED 

stimulating witchcratl, 57. True 
cansea of the Reformation, Bfi9. 
Conflicting tendencies produced 
b; the, ou the subject of infant 
baptism,36fi. Variety of interests 
and of political opinions pro- 
duced by the Reformation, ii. 
147. Shakes the old snpecsti' 
tion respecting usury, 265, 286 
Hegency, the, in France, ii. 66 
Relics, virtues attributed to, in the 
middle ages, i. 142. St. Aogne- 
tine's belief in the miracles 
■wrought by the lelics of St. 
Stephen, 163 note. Origin of 
tbfl Roman Catholic custom of 
placing relics of martyrs beneath 
tbs altars of chnrches, 1ST noU. 
The consecration of churches 
without relics forbidden, 198 
noti. Stages of the vensration 
of relics, 216 
Religion, terror everywhere the 
beginning of, i. 16. The Iheo- 
riea of the rise at, 297. The 
theory of Euhemerus, 297, 296. 
The mythical method, 298. 
Locke's adoption of the theory 
of EuhemeruB, 298 note. De- 
Btmctian of natural religion by 
the conception of hell, 319. The 
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sin the foundation of all reli- 

gioue systems, 3SS 
Religious dieabilitips, abolition of 

thesjBtBmof, ii, 120, 131 
Eemy, a judge of Uancy, his e»B- 

cution of vitches, i. 4 
Benan, M., on the Uvea of sunts, 

Rfluurrection, the Pagan masks of 

the Sun and Moon, the emblems 

ofthe. i. 202 
Eeuchlin saves the literature oC 

the Jfwa from destmction, ii. 

119 



™, Fra 



■, his 
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Hpanixh auto dafi, li. 115 nnla 

BodiGtif, Ksoul, Klb ' Cours d'Ar- 
chiologie,' i. 227 nott 

Bomui lair, effccU of tha reoewed 
Bt-idj of the, in the middls ages, 
u. 200 

RoiQAas, belief of the aDcieut, id 
eril flpirita and soKery, i. 18. 
LftWB of the later Eomrnis ugainet 
mu^c, 18 

Some, inSni^acB of Indian dreasea 
upon tbe art of, in the time of 
AugUBtne, i, 24G note. SBect a! 
the barbariHii invasion of, npon 
ait, S49. Small collection of 
antiqaitieH at Home in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth centarj, 
•260. The gnat hull-fight in the 
ColiBSom in 1333, 303 nole. In- 
guisition riots in, ii. IIS. Few 
inetanee* of the burning of hcro- 
Ucs in, 117 note. Hopal 
Ciepitnde and impotenco of tht 
present government of Homo 
12B. InduatiiaL pursuite, ban 
regardetl in Borne, 231. Atro- 
eiooe exoosBea to which the 
pire arrived, 23*. Money-lend- 
ing in anciunC Home, 233. Cause 
of the dwline of the theatre in 
Boms, 303. Tbe opera publicly 
sanctioned in Rome, 323 

Boecius, tbe actor, ii. 207 note 

Rosicrnciana, Ifaudi's work oa, i. 
06 noH 

Roaen, address of the parliament 
of, to ihs ting an sorcery, i. 99. 
Its ancient mamifactuie of church 



Houssean, J. J„ his juatifiratian of 
intolerance, ii. 67, fiis power 
over French society, 221-222. 



His ddctriae of the ' social con- 
tract.' 223 

Eoyal Society, its indirect iuflnease 
on the decline of the belief in 
wttchcratt, L 109 note. Faunda- 
tioQ of the, 286 

Russia, abolition of torture in, J. 
331 



SA, Emmanuel, his defence of ty- 
rannicide, ii. 163 
' Sabbath, tbe witches,' i. 72 
Saint Hubert; Mndamo, the first 
actress to take the ancient sculp- 
tnies as bee model, ii. 223 n<>»_ 
Saints, multitude of miracles attri- 
buted to, i. 142. Tbe Bollaodist 
collection at Antwerp, 142 Halt. 
Worship of, 216. Stages of tbe 



Salamanders, iDtercourse of pMlo- 

sDpbers with, i. 36 note 
Salmasius, vorlia of, in defence of 

interest, ii. 28B 
Salvation, the doctrine of esdttsire. 

See Sin, Original 
Sancioft, Archbiabop, efFect ot hia 

publicatioQ of 'Eishop OveraH'a 

Oonvotation Book,' ii. 189 nott 
Saragossa, miracle oiF the Virgin of 

the Pillar at, i. 141 
Satan. &e Devil 



Savonarola leads a rcoctioa in &- 

251. His portrait pmntal by 

Raphael, 252 
Savoy, eiecutioQ of witches in, i. 6. 

Especially subject to the influence 

of witchtB, 6 note 
'Scallgeriana' on the slow burning 

of heretics, quoted, i. 327 note 
Scepticjam, the only trne eorroctiTS 



ages, 241 

Science : Encroachments of physi- 
cal sdence on the old coaccptiona 
of tie gorermnent of the uni- 
Tene, i. 2Q3. Science en'bordi- 
n&ted in the esxly church to 
BjBtems of scriptural interpreta- 
tion, 2B3, 261. Obstacles Ceat 
in the way of Bcience by theology, 
27*. Subsequent regeneration 
of phyaieal science, 276, la- 
flnenoeof astronomy, 276. And 
of geology, 278. Gradnal Bub- 
Btitntion of the conception of 
law for that of supernatural in- 
terrention, 280. Irreligionfl cha- 
racter attributed to BcientiEc m- 
planations, 281. De lUiiiHtTB on 
ths EcioQcfi of the ancients, 
quoted, 381 wte. Costn&s on 
Mtthquakea, 2Slt!DfE. DiSerence 
between the conoeplion of the 
Diviaity in a Bcientific and 
Bcientifie age, 282. Causes of the 
growth of astronomy, 282. In- 
fluence of the writings of Bacon, 
285. Rise of scientific acade- 
mies, 286. The morphological 
theory of thonnivarsB, 287. ItB 
effects upon history, 289. 
flnences of physical science 
speculative opinions, 290. 
gitimflte effects of seienco. 
Effects of science upon belief, 
291. And oa Biblical interpre- 
tation, 296 

Sciences, Academy of, at Paris, es- 
tablishment of the, i. 286 

Scotland, eitreme atrocity of the 
persecutions for witchcraft in, 
137-136. Persecution of Prea- 
bytEriansin, ii. 11. And of Ca- 
liolios, 41, 42. Efforts of tie 
Scotch to BuppresB liberty of 
conaeienGe, 76 ttatt. Eatablish- 



3EC 
roent of the Scottish Kirk, 84. 
Political liberalism of Scotland, 
173. Knox,174. Buchanan, 176. 
Answer of the Scotch deputecion 
to Queen Elizabetli, 177. Eng- 
lish lUisaenters assimilated to the 
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Scotland as late as 1775, 
218. Sumptnary lavs in tha 
fourteenth ontnry, 286 note 

Scott, Reginald, his 'Discovery of 
Witchcraft,'!. 103, 101 

Scotus, Erigena, John, his disbelief 
in the doctrine of hell-fire, i. 316. 
Translates the writings of Benys 
the Areopagite, 312. Opposea 
QottfiSchalk'B doctrine of double 
predestination, 386 note 

Scriptural interpretation of Swaden- 
hoig's ' Doctrine of Correspon- 
dencies,' i. SGI. Alltgorical 
school of Origen, 264. The ' Cla- 
vis' of St. Molito, 265 !u>le. Ob- 
jections of the Manichfcans to the 
literal interpretation of Gentsis, 
264. Answered by St. Augus- 
tine, 265. The Uteml Bchool, 
266, The 'Topographia Chris- 
tiana,' 268. Influence of science 
upon Biblicatinterpretation, 201. 
Tlie earliest example of rational- 
istic hiblical interpretation, 291, 
IHsintegrating and destructive 
criticism, 390. Lessing and 
Kant's principles, 299, 300 

Sculptnre, the most andent kinda 
of, i. 231. Alleged decadence of 
Greek seolptore from Phidiaa to 
Praiiteles, 214 tiole. Parallel 
of Titian and Praiitelea, 211 
no(o. History of Greek stfttues 
after the rise of Cltristianitj, 
317, 310. Nicholas Pisa and his 
vorka, 219, First develop em ent 
of sculpture is Komo, ii, 100 

Sectarianism io Ireland, ii, 1S3, 
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Segnier. tbe Cbancellof, bis enthu- 
sinstic pntroDaga of tan in tho 
seveotfeDth ccnturf, ii. 337 

Seidell on witchcraft, i, IDS 

Self-sacrifl™, grant deTalopemen 
of, by ChriBlianity, ii. 246. De- 
clioe of the spirit of, 372 

Seneca on the dntieg of maatars to- 
wards theic uliires, ii. 23fi 

SflDBUolitj, inflneaoe of, upon art, 
i. 345 

Serfdom whieh followod ala»pry, ii. 
246, 247. ManumieBioD eafureed 
HB a duty npoa lajmen, 247 no'e. 
SprfdoiD in Scotland ia 1775, 
24S 

Serpent, the, worshipped by the 
Ophites, i. 20B note. Adopted 
aa the emblem of healing, 208 
note. The old Egyptian symbol 
of a serpsat with a hawk's head, 
iOinote 

Serra on political economy, ii. 294 

ServeCus, !iis dentfa, ii. 42. Calrin 
applauded for the crima, 46, 
Denouncfd by Csstellio, 47. But 
juetiflid by Beza, SO 

Seesa on the Jews, ii. 275 noti 

Sforza, Francis, Duke of Milan, the 
first <□ establish a resident am- 
bassador. iL iSinole 

Shaftesbury, Lord, neglect into 
which his writings hare fallen. 
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of 



Christianity as incompatible with 
freedom, ii. 140 

Shakepeare, his notices of witch- 
craft, i 106 

Sherlock, Dr., his disregard of the 
doctrine of passive obedience, ii. 



Simnncna, Bithop, on torture, i. 3B0 
nolr. On faith with heretJes, 
3»6 itofi. On the influence of 
the IisTiCical laws on Chriatiao 
persecntiou, ii. 12 note 

Simon ALigus. Iub introduction of 



tlioa of tbe Divine Thought, i. 



Sin, (he sense of, appealed most 
strongly to, by Christianity, i. 
366. The conception of heredi- 
tuy guilt, 356. Original, the 
doctrine of, rejected by Sodnne, 
372. And by Zuiogtius, 373. 
Views of Chilliogworlh and Je- 
remy Taylor, 375 note. The 
scope of the doctrine of the con- 
demnation of all men extends lo 
ndult«,37e. Views of the Fathen 
on the subject, 377. Effects of 
this doctrine, 381 il etq. The 
sense of sin the chief moral agtalt 
of tbe middle ages, ii. 2U3 

Sinclair, professor of moral philo- 
sophy at Qlaagow, his bsliaf in 
wilchcraft, i. 132 tiott 

Sixtns T. a^lauda the assassin 
Clement for his murder of 
Henri III., ii. 164 

Slavery, the unchristian character 
of, Btjongly asserted by WycH^ 
ii. 173. Slavery tho basis of 
the industrial ejslem of asti- 
qnitj, 280. Effects of this in- 
stitution on nalion.-il charactaf, 
230. Comparison between an- 
cient and moderti slaveiy, 232. 
Its abolition nndertaken by 
Christianilj, 234. First move- 
ment. In fiivour of tbe slaves dua 
to Senaeca and his foUoweis, 
23S, ase. The invasion of tho 
Barbarians in Italy favourabla 
to the slaves, 236. But Chris- 
tianity tbe most efficient oppi>- 
nent of the atil, 236. Bansr 



B for abolisliing 
slavery, 23S. Jeniah slave- 
dealsrs, 237. The Emperor 
Grotiau'B barbaroun elaye lav, 
238 nole. SluiV«>y graduallj 
fades inUj gerfdoin, 238. Anglo- 
Saxon measures for allerlatiug 
the condition of elates, 238. 
Sale of Kaglish alares to the 
Irish, 246 iiote. Slaves in Italy 
in the thirteenth eentuiy, 216 
note. Christjan, Jewish, and 
UohammedBQ slaves. 216 note. 
Eftet of slavery upon the Spanish 
character, 332. Negro ulaves 
icduiuced into the West Indies 
and America, 332, 333. John 
Hawkins and the slave trade, 
333. The eluve trade Siet ua- 
eqnivocallv condemned by the 
Spanish Dominican Suto, 333 

Bleep, connection of latent con- 
sciousness nith. ii. 94 uate 

Smith, Adam, on nsury, ii. 269. 
Oq mannfactnres and agriculture, 
344, 346, 317 

Smollett, Tobias, his rsmurks on 
York Minster and Durham Ca- 
Ihedral, L 266 nefe 

'Social contract,' the doctrine of 
the, as elaborated by the Jesuits, 



_ atiun assigned 
SociDians by BoBSuet, ii. 64 

Sodnas, FauHtuB, unfaTOurable 
political liberty, ii. 230. His 
career eompared with that of 
Zuinglina, j. 372. Hgacts ori- 
ginal Bin, S72. Distinctively 
the apostle of toleration, ii. 44 

Socrates, bis idea of the soul, I 
337 

'Solomon, Bong of,' regarded hy 
Cnstellio rva simply a love t 
ii. 47. Niebnhr's remark u 
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Somers, Lord, his defence of re- 
ligions liberty, ii. 83 

Somnambuli)<m : the belief that 
Eomnambulistfi had been bap- 
tised by drunken priests, 363 

SoDtbsnyers, lava of the Uter 

Kumaus against, i. IS 
Sopbia, the, of the Gnostics, 

208, 208 note 
Sorbonne, its declarations of the 

independence of the civil power, . 

11. 16B. Its decision upon usury, 

ii. 257 foCf 
Sorcery. &w Witchcraft 
Sorfes and sordhgi, origin of the 

words, i. 281 note 
Soto, the Spanifih Dominican, 
■ firat who unequivoeally 

denmed the alava trade, iL 

Souberries, the, put a woma 
death for witchcraft, i. 1 «oi 

Sool, the develupement of a purely 
spiritual conception of the, i 
of the causes of the decline 
the medieval notions of bel . 
337. Idea of the Flatouists of 
a soul, 337. Opinions of the 
Fathers as to the form of the 
soul, 339 note 

Spain, numbers of soreerers pD 
death in, i. 5. Abolition of 
ture in, 331. lutrodnclion 
progress of the Inquisition 
li. 113 et aeq^ The Spanish 
Moors, 277. The plays of Cal- 
deron, and the diama in Spain, 
321. The sceptre of industry 
almost in the gtasp of Spain, 
326. Magnificent position of 
that country under Charles V., 
320. Speedy eclipse of her 
prosperity, 327. Causes of the ^ 
downfoll of Spain, 328 
Sphinx, the, believBd by son 
the early Christians to bo 



nectcd wilh their failh, i. 201 

Spina on the opposition offered to 
tlifl elocutions in Italj for witch- 
Spitting, a religiouB eiercisB, i. 23 

tipratt, Thomas, bishop of Roches- 
tar.GiuloavDurBtohrlDg thoology 
into barmonj with the Baconian 
philosophy, i. 113. On the mi- 
raculoDB, IIS note 

Sprongsc, tha inquiBitor, BBcribas 
WiOiam T«U'b shot to the ga- 
aietance of the dovil, i. 6. Com- 
jnissioned by Pope Innooent 
VUI., 6. Spcpnger'B book on 
Borcety, 6. His etymological 
blundBcs, 65 

Stag, the, a symbol of Chriat, i. 
20S. Pagan and middle-age le- 
gends respecting the, Ii03 note 

fitahl, hib peyi^holog}-, i. 343 ncie 

Stur-Cliambar, ita snpprBBaion of 
heretical boobs, ii. 119 

Starocertsis, in Ruseia, their views 
of the ainfulnesB of usury, ii. 

StataE3. wooden, of Spein, i. 227 

Slrauas, hie remarks on mirBclea 
quoted, i. 169 aole 

Sunrpi, the Jesuit, his work 'De 
Fide' burnt in Faria, ii. 149. 
Origin of the work, ISO note. 
Condemnation of hia book by a, 
synod of Tonneins, 102 and note 

Succabi, or fomalD devils, aei ' 
ing to the early Christiai 
2iiiole. Lilith,thefirBtwifeof 
Adajn, the queec of, 25 note. 
Snccubi, called Loannain Silh, 
common among HigUandera, 

Suffering, tendency of the constant 
contemplation of, has tu blunt 
the uffecliuns, i. 329 



Snlly. his opposition 

tores, ii. Wi 
Sumptuary laws of the thirteenth 

and fourteenth centuries, ii, 2SS 
Sapprnatiu».l, inflnencea of the, 

upon savages, i. 16, 17 
Saperstition, pagan, existence of^ 

from the siith to tweltth centu- 
. ries, i. 37 
Supremacy, the oath of, compulsory 

under pain of death, ii. 40 note 
Sweden, sorcerers put to death in, 

in 1670, L 6. Combination of 

devotiDu and inunoraliCy in, 893. 

Protfsttuit persecutions in, iL 

42. Intolerance of, at the pre- 



Swinden contends that the locality 
of hell is m the huu. i. 344 note 

Swiss, their morality and irceligioa, 
i. 394 JK>ta 

Switzerland, great numbers of 
witches put to death in, i. 5, 
f rotestaut peraecutions, ii. 42 

Sylphs, inlCTCourae of philosapbeis 
with, i. 25 note. Belief of the 
Cabalists in the existence of, 
43,44 

Sylvans, the, of the pagans, re- 
ganled by the early ChristiaDB 
OS devils, i. 24 

Sylvester II. regarded as a magi- 
cian, i. 276 note. Account of 
him and of his works, 27S note 

Symbolism, great love of, evinced 
by (he art of the Calaoomba, i. 
200. The peacock the aynibal 
of immortality, 200. And Or- 
pheus, of the attTHCiive power of 
Christianity, 200. Meraniy, 
Hercules, and the Sphinx, 201 
note. The masks of the ann 
and moon, 201. The genii of 
tho st^asonsand guardian ang^lji. 



201, Tho fiali an omlilem of 
Christ, 202. The stag employed 
foi: the same purpose, 202. Re- 

Sition of Bjmbolical Bubjecta 
iQthBBible,S03. St. Melito's 
catalogue of birds, beoste, plaats, 
&c., vbicb ore t^ he regarded as 
ChriBtian Bjinbola, 265 note 
Sjria, 



TALISMANS for baffling the da- 
vices of the devil, i, 39 

Talma, his improTemeuts in stage 
lepresentationB, ii. 222 

Taimer, his views on usury, ii. 267 

' Tortuff^' Molifere'B, origin of some 
of the incidents and speeches of, 
iL 112 note 

Tan, why cevarenced by fie early 
Christians, i. 191 note 

Taylor. Isaac, on patristic writings, 
i. 163 «ote 

Taylor, Jeremy, rgpcta the doc- 
trine of original sin, i. 375 note. 
Hia remrtvts on the separation of 
Chri&t from the intolerant of 
Judaism, ii. 1 2 note. His advo- 
cacy of religious Eberty, 73. 
His ' Liberty of Prophesying,' 
79. Arguments on whii^ he 
based his claims for toleration, 
80 note, Coleridge's remarks on 
him, SO ttott. (hi passive obe- 
dience, 181 

Ten, importation of, into Europe, 
ii. 308 

Telemachas, tbeinonk, ii. 242 

Tell, William, his sni^cessful shot 
aBcribed by Sprenaer to the 
devil, i. a noli 

Tempests, power of producing, at- 
tributed to the devil and to 
witches, i. 70 

Temphirs, the, acenied of sorcery, 
i. 3 note 

Terror everywhere lie beginning 



of religion, i. 16. Causes which 
produced in the twelfth century 
a spirit of rebellion which vraa 
encountered by terrorism, i. 49. 
Eiebiry of religious tenorism, 
aiOttseo. iS^Hell 

I the demons supposed 






i. 22. His 



'DoCoronfl,'25. Again! 
pictures, 224 note. Eftect of 
the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment on his character. 323, 32a 
note. His denial of the existence 
in man of any incorporeal ele- 
ment. 340. His denunciation of 
the pagan practice of destroying 
the fiBtiia in the womb, 363 note. 
His adrocacj of absolute and 
complete toleration, Ii. 11. His 
opinion that eeclesiastioa ehovUd 
never cause the death of men, 
25. His denunciation of the 
theatre, 301 

Thales FBgatds water as the origin 
of bU l£ingB, i. 1 92 sole 

Theatre, Re volutions in the, in. 
France, ii. 222. Its influence upoa 



800. Denunciation of the thealio 
by the Fathers, 301. Thethcatrs 
the last refuge of pBganism, 303. 
Riae of the religions plays, 306, 
Faint signs of secular plays: im- 
promptoB, panlomimea, &C., 310, 
Creation of plays of a higher 
order, 812. Italian dramas, 313. 
French, 313. Xnfloence of mueic, 
313. AndofGothicarchilectnre, 
3 1 A. Shape of the stage in an- 
cient and modem times, 316. 
Can aes of a revulsion inlhesenti- 
Dienlswith which the theatre was 
regarded, 316. Pierce oppoaition 
ofthechurchinFrance.320. The 



diBBtre in Spain and Italy, 321, 
322. ImportiiLt oflecls of the 
contest beCvBen the church and 
the theatie, 324 

Themiosius, Ibe emppror, hia pro- 
hibition of every portion of tte 
pagan woFship, i. 35. Goiiunaiide 
monke tu b«liLke thAmBelrea to 
desBrt plnoea, 240 note. Annexes 
the penally of death to the pro- 
feMion uf a herBBj, ii. 13 nule. 
ProhibilB nil forma of haTBtical 
and pagan worship, IS. Andthe 
WD Aa of NestoriuB and Eutjiiea, 
tl8 

Theologj, influence of Dante orer 
the caneeptionii of, i. 238. Dis- 
tinction between theology and 
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ThetB, why regarded as tba nnlHoty 

Timanchea, hia sacrifice of Ipbige- 

nia, i. 22S not* 
Tindal, his irorkg in defence of 

libFFl^.ii. 190 note 
Titian, compaj^ with Praxiteles, i. 

347 



infelt i 



the 



Cosmaa, 272. Dawn of the dis- 
tinction between tlieia, 273 ^'otf- 
InBuencB of theology on, and 
obetuclea cast in Ihs way of, 
adenoe, 274. RBlatinnB of theo- 
logy to moralB, 306, Their ;:om- 
?lete Beparation in antiquity. 306. 
he decline of thsolof^icHl behef 
H neceBsaiy antecedont of tho 
EUCCSBS of tlie philoEOpherii uf the 
Mventeentb centnry, 407. Thei 
logical intereata gradually ceai 
to be a main objiict of political 
combinations, ii. lOO. The de- 
elining influence of theology 
shown by the religious wars of 
the Reformation, 108. Action 
of political life on the theologii^l 
habila of thought, 131. The 
stream of self-taciifice passing 
fmm theology to pnliticB, 224. 
Points of contact of industrial 
and theological enterpriaes, 250. 
Influence of industry upon theo- 
logical judgments, 284, Theolo- 
gical agencies not pacific, 3a3 
TherapeutBfl, the, mentionBd by 
Fhito, ii. 364 nels 



inofbyZningliua 
and Socinus, ii. 44. Toleration 
favoured by the mingling of reli- 
gions produced by the Keforma- 
tion, fiB, And by tho nutcriagB 
of the elecgy, 57. And by the 
greater flexibility of Frotestant- 
ism, &7. Sketch of the hiatoFy 
of toleration io France, fi8-70. 
Tho abaolnte anlawfuloesa of lo- 
leration maintaiued by Bishop 
Bilson, 40 vote. The dutv of 
absolute toleration preached for 
tho firat time in Chrifitendom, 47. 
Toleration extolled and upheU 
by Erasmus, Sir T, More, Htphal. 
and Lord lEiltimoia, S3. Sketch 
of tie history of tolontljon in 
England, 70-84. Intolerance in 
Sweden at Che proBent day, 85. 
The basis of modem tolarance 
advocated in favour of tho IJi- 
quisition, 113. Literary censor- 
ehip exercised against heretical 
writing, 118. Eenioval of reli- 
gious diaahilitioE in England and 
Ireland, 121-126. Inflneoce ot 
cummerce in loading men to tolex- 
ancB, -273. Effect of religions 
intolerance on the downful of 
Spain. 334 
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passing of the, ii 
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Tolfltus.Franciaeus, hisjuslification 
of tjiaunidde, ii. 163 

Tonneina, synod of, its condemna- 
tion of the work of Suarta, ii. 
192 note 

Torquemadfi. his utlompta to extir- 
pate witchcraft in Spain, i. fi. 
Procures an edict ejtyeiling the 
JewH from Spain, ii. 277 

Torture, illegality of, in England, 
i. 103. A horrible ca« of, pre- 
aided over by James 1., 104 sole. ' 
Tortures to compel confeseion of 
witclieB in Scotland, 130, 131. 
la Graecs and Home, 32S. Ex- 
tent to which it was carried 
bj meditBTal Chrielendom, 328, 
329 note. Mansilius' invention 
of a torture depriring the pri- 
Boner of all sleep, 329 nol!a. Illa- 
B^tyol torture in England, 330, 
EitBut to which it was employed 
bj Catholics under Mar;, 330 
note. And by ProtestaoM, 330 
nole. Abolished in France, Spain, 
Italy, Russia, Prussia, and Tus- 
cany, 330-331. St. Augustine's 
statement of the case against tor- 
turo, 332 note. Causes which 
produced llio feeling against tor- 
ture, 332. Torture of heretics 
enjoined l)j Pope Innocent IV., ii. 
3i nole. Tortara applied to the 
iuTestigation of charges of nsujy, 
260 
Tonlouse, number of aorcererH put 
to death at, m oue time, i. 3. 
Joui hundred witches burnt in 
the square o^ ii. 33 
Towns, modem industrial history 
begun by theemanoipationofthe, 
ii. 21S. Privilege of burghers in 
the middle ages, 241 noU, Im- 
portance of corporations and 
guilds in the middle ages, 248. 
The coufiict between the towns 
the cuantry, 339. Changes 






effected in their relative import- 
ance, 341 
Vactarian movement, i. 159, IGS, 



Trires. vast number of tritches 

Trinity, first Person of the, Roman 
Catholic representations of, all 
comparatively modem, i. 204 

'Truce of God,' the, proclaimed, 
ii.ioe. ConfirraedhyPopeAlei- 
ander III, as a general law of 
the Church, 106 nole 

Truth, injurious effect of the doe- 
trine of exclusive salvation on the 
sense uf, i. 396. 'Pious frauds," 
395 and ante. Total destructioD 
of the sense of truth iu the middle 
ages rasiUdng front the influence 
of theology, 397. Credulity pro- 
claimed a virtue by the classes 
most addicted to falsehood, 397. 
Eevival of the sense of tmth due 
to the secular philosophers of the 
seventeenth century, 4D1 

Turgot on money-making quoted. 



Hisri 






scholastic writings on usury, 2B2 
note, 270 

Tusoany, abolition of torture in, L 
331 

Tyrannicide in immature civUisa- 
tions. ii. 163, ISB. Case of Henri 
III., 1S3, 164. Chief arguments 
on eilberside,164-166. Its im- 
portance in the liiatory of liberal 
opinions, 162. Justified by Jean 
Petit, 162. But denounced by 
Gereon and the Council of Con- 
stance, 162. Grfivin's play of 
' The Death of Oesar," 162. Ad- 
vocated by ToletuE, S», Molina, 
Ayala, and EeUeius, 163, 164. 
The murder of Henri III. justi- 
fied by the League and by Popa 



thaoiy on hislury. 299 
Usher. Archbishop, bends a protest 



Uamr, B ground of collision between 
IndDstrvand the Church, ii. 260. 
FcincipleB ifhich refute the 
price of money, 251 and note. 
Ignorance of the ancients of the 
prin;^ iples regulating intGrest.2 5 2 . 
Money-lending among the Gresks 
and (Jaula, 253. Intareat con- 
demned bytheBBrljand medi Eirvnl 
Church. 2S4. Usmy in England in 
themiddlesges,25fint>fe. Twelve 
per cant. legLlised bj Constan- 
tine, 255 note. Dcereea of the 
Conncila of Nice end Elibeciaon 
tbesnbject, 2S6nof«. Definitions 
of ueurj employed by the writers 
on Canon Lav, 256 note. Change 
the word nam; has undergone 
dnring tlie laat three centnrioa, 
256. Decision of the Sorbonne, 
257 note. The ' Monti di Piota' 
of Italy, 259. Argumpnta upon 
which the doctrine of the tieo- 
logiansagainst uanry werehaaed, 
280. Passages of Scciptura cited 
against usury, 262. Effect of the 
prohibition of usury in Catholic 
countries on the habits of the 
people, 262 nole. Usurers nlroost 
always Jews, 263 note. French 
law of the eighth century, 363 
te. Lawof Justinian, 263ii0ft!. 
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Christian money -lend Era 
cloao of tha ote^enth c 
26*. Uanry made popular oj 
the rise of the Italian Kepnbhci, 
264. Beeree of tha Third Coun- 
cil of, Lateran, 26t. And of the 
CouncilofViBnna,264flo(». Jba 
old superstition respecting oann 
shaken by tha Rsformation, 26J, 
266. Viewa of Calvin, 265. Mo- 
ney-lending formerly permitted 
by Heniy Vm. in England, 286. 
liooka of Saumaise in deiencs of 
interest, 266. Change in the 
meaning of the word naory in 
the sixteenth caatury. 266. Ca- 
snistry of the JasnltG, 267. Qni- 
dual diaappearance of the laws 
upon usury based upon theolo- 
gical grounds, 269. Diicusaion 
of the economical question by 
Locke, Smith, Hume, Turgot,and 
Eeiitham, 269 ei seq. Importanoa 
of this controversy in produdng 
an antagonism between indnstqr 
and theology, 270. Controversy 
in the middle ages as to the JBO- 
priety of permitting Jews to •prae- 
tisB usnnr, 27S nnie 
Jtilitarianiam, the philosophical 
expression of industrialism, u. 
370. Evils resulting irom thia 
philosophy, 370 



VALENS. the Emperor, his per- 
secution of pagan magic in the 

East, i. 33 
Valentinian, the Emperor, renews 

the peraecution againat pagan 

magic, i. 33 
Vfllerj, witcheH burnt at, i. 6 
Van Itale, his tiew of pagan OHU- 

cles as impositions, i. 296 Tiole 
Vanini, his view of the influeace Oif 

the Btars OVer the forttmea of 

Christianity, i. 276 itoU 



VaTflBSor, 'De Forni4 Chrinti,' i. 
236 note 

YenicB, UcentiooBDiiss of, i. 2i5. 
Influence of its Eeosualitj' upon 
art, 215. The djera of, in the 
middlB ages, 246 note. Period 
of the introduction of the Inqui- 
sition into VeaicB, ii. 112. Com- 
merce of the Venetians, 29* 

VentriloquiBm, attributed to Euper- 
natoral agency, i. 100 

Venns, the Qreek etatoea of, a tjpo 
of Bcnaual beauty, i. 232, The 
diaracter of sensuality eaii to 
have been given by PrMitelas to, 



a of liGietios in, 



247 «. 
Verona, i 



Vice, inflnencfl of, on historic de- 
relopciDient, ii, 6,^ 

Vienna, Council of, its endeavonrs 
to arrest the progress of usnry, 
ii. 2S4 

Vincent ds Ferrier, St., preach cs 
against the Jews, ii. 2TB. Ac- 
count of him. 278-279 note 

VincentiuB, his opiniona on infant 
baptism, i. 360 

' Vindiciffi contra Tyrannos,' lie, ii. 
194, 193 

Virgilius, St, asserts his belief in 
the eiistonce of the Antipodes, i. 
273 

Virgin, canaes of the growing Tor- 
Bhipof the, i. 207. Strengthened 
by Gnosticism, 209, 211. Con- 
ceptions culled from the different 
beliefs of paganism more or less 
conneoted with the ideal of this 
worship, SII, 212. Marlolatry 
strecgthened bT dogmatic defi- 

middle ages of a desire to give 
a palpable form to the mjstery 



VOL 
of the Incarnation, 212 nofe. The 
worship of the Virgin strength- 
ened by painting, by celibacy, 
and bj the crasades, 212. No 
anthentie portrait of her in the 
time of St. Augustine, 212 note. 
Geuerally represented in the 
early Church with the Infant 
Child, 212 nott. The firat no- 
tice of the resemblance of Christ 
to her, 212 note. Appearance of 
the doctrine of the immaculate 
coneeption, 213. Salutary in- 
fluence eieicised by the medie- 
val conception of the Virgin, 213. 
The Virgin regarded as an omni- 
present deity, 214. The Psalma 
adapted by St. Bonaventura to 
hor worship, Bio 
Virtue, pursuit of, for its own sale, 
1. 302. The substitution of the 
sense of right for the fear of 
punishment as the n ' '' - 



ofri 






Thee 



of, appealed most strongly to 
by the philosophers of ancient 
<^%BCe and Kome, 35S 

^Tes, luis, his protest against 
tortnre in Spain, 331 «ote. ^ His 
opinions denounced by Bishop 
Simaneaa, 331 nate. Of aponta- 
Deona geneiation, 342 note 

Voltaire, on the decadence in the 
belief in vitchcratt, 98 and wta. 
Effect of his ridicule, 89. His 
denunciation of torture, 330 nota. 
Impulse given by him (o the 
amelioration of the penal code, 
348. Hia influence on the spirit 
of toleration in France, ii. 63, 
67. Hifl approval of the parti- 
tion of Poland, 220 no/e. Hifl 
ode to the memory of Le Conv- 
reuF the actress, 319. His re- 
moval of the atigma that rested 
upon actors, 323. His eSotta in 
favonr of peace, SBi 



WAG 

[TAGSTAFFE, an Oxford fclio- 
^ liUjhiHopposition to ihd belief 
a ihe eiistjnKe of wilehcroft. i. 
119. Notice ot Liim, tium Wood, 

• W&kiog' wiwbei, i. 129 

War. clujign in the art of, farotu- 
able (o liberty, ti. 212. Change 
in the relatiru poaition of the 
CKviliy nod infimtTy, 212. Tbe 
English urchers, 213. Bise of 
thf Flemish io&Dti}', 213. The 
Il&LuUi condottieri, 214. The in- 
Tention uf i^npowder uid of 
the bayonet, ^14. Three beads 
Uodei' whivh (he causes of tbe 
wa» during the laet 1,000 years 
may be dasscd. 227. Close of 
cBligiuua wars, 109 

■WnrburtoD, Bishop, helps to usher 
in ■ new phase in the hietory of 
mincliis, i. IfiS. His notion 
the origin of Gothic archite 
ture, 2fiB noli. His argument 
favour of the divine origin of 
Judaiem, 313 note 

Water, baptismal, fetii 

the earlj Church re»p(Mrting the, 
L191. Notion of the Bftuctity of, 
i. 192 nole. Why witches wore 
plumed into,lB2 nof«. Regarded 
by Thales as the origin of all 
things, 192 note. Ovid on the Bi- 
piatory power o^ 192 nole 

Wealth, position assigned by in- 
dustriatiBm to, ii. 36S 

Wabsteron witchcraft.!. 119. His 
Byalematic uppli 
tionalistic interpretutjon to the 
magical miraclDs in the Bible, 

Wanham, Jane, her trial for wiwh- 

craft, i. 123 
Wesley, John, on witches, i. 8. His 

summary of the hintory of the 

movement agninat the belief in 

Tldtcheraft, 123 




WhietOD, coBleodH Lhal |, 

placed in the tail of S <( 

344 note 
White, Thomas, anawered i 

vil's ' Vani^of DognuitUm,'tc.| 

i. 112 »o^ 
Wier, JobD, >De Prseetigiis Dsemo- 

nnm,' L 85. Bodio's remarks on 

William of Okham, favourable tu 

liberty, ii, iiSKBle 
Wmdhant, ISi., bis defence of bnll- 




itiog, 



. 302 n. 



Wit.'hcratt, causes of the belief in 
witchcraft or magic, i. 12. Coo- 
sideratiuos serving to exptain the 
history of witchcraft and ita sig- 
nitieaneeaBaDiDdexofth^conne 
of ciiilisation, 1&, IS. Leading 
phases thraugh which the belief 
has passMi, 16. Belief of sa- 
vages in witcbciafl, 16. Mai- 
riage wi& devils an ordinuy 
accusation in chargea for witdi- 
erafl, 24. Eiisteuce of the in- 
tellectual basis of witcbcnfb it 
the darlt ages, 39, 41. Numboia 
of wointn put to death in thi 
sixth century, 41. Piogres* o 
the panic created by the belief 
in witchcraft, 16. The laat Inw 
in Europe on the aulgect, 47 
noir. Causes which pnidnc«d a 
bias towards witchcraft, -47- Ths 
climax uf tbe trials for witch- 
craft in the fifteenth and ml- 
tKeutih centuries, 55. Inflnenea 
of the Koformuiion in stimula- 
ting witchcraft, S7. Luther and 
Erasmus &rm believers iu I 
crime, 61, 62 no(r. The aw 
ietence of witchcraft with a «_ 
flict of opiaions amoog the nls- 
catad, 62, -^ ■• - • 



WIT 
lhoologyofwitchcraft,G4. Num- 
bers and ability of the esrly 
worts on tha subjecl:, 66. Lead- 
ing canaeB upon wbich the belief 
in witchcraft depended, 67 f' s^- 
Accounts of tha inSuence of 
witchcrail upon the pasaiona. 
77. Views of Wier on witches 
and witchcraft, 8.'i. And of Bo- 
din, 87. Montnigne's opinions on 
witchcraft, 92, 95. Sapid and 
silent decadcnra in the belief in 
witchcraft, 96. Opinions and 
iafluouce of La Bruyire, Baylc, 
DfScartea, Malebranchs, and Vol- 
taire, 97. Colbert's auppceBsion 
of eiecutions for witchor^, 98. 
Tha belief in witchcraft much 
leas prominent in England than 
on thflContinenl, 100,101. The 
first English law on the subject, 
100. Repealed in the reign of 
Mary, Imt renowsd on the accw- 
gion of Elizabeth, 102. Number 
nf exscutionB in England fbr 
Tritchcmft, 101 note. Methndg 
employed by the witch-finders to 
compel confeBsion, 103. Begi- 
nald Scott's protest a^inat &e 
perBecntioa, 103. King Jamea 
the First's zeal againat witch- 
craft,104. Sir Thomas Browne's 
beliefinitspiist^nce, 106. Shak- 
■peare and Bacon on witchcraft, 
105. Beldan's peculiar views, 
100. MatthewHopkinaond the 
execntiouB in Snffolk, 107. His- 
tory of the decline of the belief 
in England, 108. Cansea of the 
decline, 109. Attempts to le- 
Tire the belief by accounts of 
witch trial a in Americo, 120. 
The last judicial executions in 
England, 122. Repeal o£ the 
laws againrt witchcraft, 123. 
John Wesley's protast against 
"^ disbelief in witchcraft, 123. 



ZOB 
lIodpiationoftheEngLBh Church 
on the matter as compand with 
Pnritanism, 124. Extreme atro- 
city of the witch peraecutien in 
Scotland, and its causes, 126. 
Decline of the belief in witch- 
craft in Scotknd, 13S. The last 
execution of a witch in that 
country, 135. Review of the 
riae, progress, and decline of the 
belief, 136-138 

Witch-findera, in England, during 
the Commonwealth, i. 3 noti 

Witches. Bee Witchcraft 

Wolrea, Teneration of the andeiit 
Iri h for, i. 7* imte 

Women, diatribes of ancient au- 
thors on, i. 77, 78. Superstj- 

tho lily, 2\3. ' Influence of tha 
mediiETal coneaption of the Vir- 
gin in elevoting women to their 
rightful position, 213 

Wurtiburg, great number of 
witches pat to death at, i. 3 

Wjcliffe, his liberal opinions, ii. 
173. His opposition to shtverj, 
173 
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gilius, i. 273 

Z^rta. synod of, pronounces ip 
favour of the doctrinp of the 
damnation of the bealben, i. 377 

Zoroaster, otherwise Japhet, sap- 



430 



INDEX. 



ZOT 



posed by the Cabalists to have 

been a son of I^oah and Vesta, 

i. 44 note 
2i0simus, his remarks on Constan- 

tine's severity against the Arus- 

picos, i. 28 note 
ZuiDglius, his career compared with 

that of Socinus, 372. Fart taken 



ZUI 



by him in the Eucharistic con- 
troversy, 373. Bejects original 
sin, 374. His view attacked by 
Bossuet, 374 note. His repu- 
diation of exdiisive salvation, 
383. His aversion to persecn- 
tion, ii. 44. His liberal poli- 
tical views, 173 



THE END. 
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